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Marketing 

 Lewistown. 


Proceedings  of  the  Forty-first  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Board  of  Agriculture;  also  Proceed- 
ings of  the  Joint  Meetings  Allied  Agricultural  Associa- 
tions, Held  in  Chestnut  Street  Hall,  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  the  Board  of  Trade  Building,  Harrisburg 
Pa.,  January  22  and  23,  1918. 


Chestnut  Street  Auditorinm, 
Harrisburg,_  Pa.,  January  22,  1918.    9  A.  M. 
Mr.  Louis  Piollet,  Second  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair.  ' 
The  CHAIRMAN:    The  meeting  will  please  come  to  order.  The 
(governor  was  supposed  to  be  here  to  open  this  meeting,  but  as  he 
has  not  yet  arrived  and  the  opening  hour  has  come,  we  will  proceed, 
call  tte  roil?"  ''''       Program  is  roll-call.   Will  the  Secretary  please 

The  roll  was  then  called  by  Mr.  R.  .J.  Weld,  and  on  this  and  sub- 
sequent roll-calls,  the  following  members  responded  to  their  names- 
Hon.  Martin  G  Brumbaugh,  Governor;  Dr.  Edwin  Erie  Sparks  Presi- 
dent of  State  College,  Hon.  Charles  E.  Patton,  Secretain  of  Aaricul- 
ture;  Theo.  Wittman,  State  Poultry  Society;  E.  A.  We  mer  Penna 
Be^-keepers  Ass'n;  A.  I.  Weidner,  Adams ;  C.  L.  Hoori  I'eghen;^^ 
Walter  a  Dunlap  Beaver;  William  T.  Biddle,  Bedford;  H.  G.  Mc- 
Gowan,  Berks ;  W.  Frank  Beck,  Blair;  Louis  Piollet,  Bradford ;  B 
Frank  Wambold,  Bucks;  Edward   Lienhard,    Carbon;   Norris  c' 

?hos  H  W??  r '  ''"T"'  Clinton;  A.  C.  Creasy,  Columbia; 

Thos  H.  Wittkorii^  Delaware;  John  G.  Schmidt,  Elk;  John  T.  Smith 
layette;  Frank  R^nck,  Pulton;  J.  A.  Runk  Huntingdon ;  S  C 
George,  Indiana ;  Peter  B.  Cowan,  Jefferson;  Matthew  Rodgers;  Jun: 
lata  Horace  Seamans,  Lackawanna  ;  J.  Aldus  Herr,  Lancaster ;  Doris 
L.  Inilkman  Lawrence;  Edward  Shuey,  Lebanon;  P.  S  Fenster- 
macher  Lehigh  ;  J  E^  Hildebrandt,  Luzerne  ;  B.  F.  Kahler,  Lycom  ng ; 
E.  A.  Studholme,  McKean  ;  W.  C.  Black,  Mercer;  F.  S.  Brono-  Monroe  • 
John  H  Schultz,  Montgomery;  Edward  Oyster,  Montour;  O  S  Mes- 
singer  Nortliampton ;  Clark  M.  Bower,  Perry ;  John  ShoeAer,'  Schuyl- 
H   l>^w  ff^'^'  '  «"llivan;  Dr.  E.  E.  Tower,  Susquehanna;  C. 

H.  ^eA^^tt  Tioga  ;  J.  Newton  Glover,  ^nion ;  Joseph  McElhai  ev 
Venango;  R.  J.  Weld,  Warren;  Jas.  M.  Paxton,  Washington;  W  E 
Perham,  Waj-ne ;  Geo.  F.  Barnes,  York.  ,>v.i.. 

M-^''!  ^^/J^f^^^    ^."^^       ""''^'^  the  reading  of  the 

Minutes  of  the  last  meeting.    Will  the  Secretary  please  read  them^ 

The  Secretary,  Mr.  Weld,  read  the  Minutes  of  the  last  meeting 
tb^Mi^^'^^^.f ?^"«emen,  you  have  all  heard  the  reading  of 
tlons^^o  nfalef '  ^'^^^  ^^^^^  ^ "^^'^ 

Mr.  WITTKORN:  T  was  present  at  that  meeting,  and  I  would  like 
to  have  my  name  inserted— Wittkorn  of  Delaware! 

The  CHAIRMAN:  The  Secretary  will  please  make  this  insertion. 
Any  further  corrections?   If  not,  the  Minutes  will  stand  approved  as 

(10) 
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The  next  thing  on  the  program  is  the  appointment  of  a  Committee 
on  Credentials.  I  have  given  the  Secretary  a  list  of  three  names  for 
this  committee.    Will  the  Secretary  please  read  them? 

Mr.  WELD :  The  following  gentlemen  will  compose  the  Committee 
on  Credentials:  Messrs.  Horace  Seamans  of  Lackawanna,  E.  A.  Stud- 
holme  of  McKean,  and  A.  C.  Creasy  of  Columbia. 

I  have  in  my  hand  some  credentials,  and  there  are  more  coming  in. 
I  will  turn  what  I  have  over  to  the  Committee,  so  that  they  can  get 
to  work,  and  if  anv  one  has  any  credentials  to  offer,  please  hand  them 
in  at  once,  either '^to  some  member  of  the  Committee,  or  at  the  desk 
here,  so  that  proper  action  may  be  taken  on  them. 

The  CHAIRMAN:    If  the  Committee  will  get  together  here— 

Mr.  WELD :    They  can  perhaps  adjourn  to  some  room  in  the  rear. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  While  this  Committee  is  in  progress,  we  will 
proceed  with  the  program.  The  next  thing  on  the  program,  if  we 
follow  it,  will  be  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Cereals  and  Cereal 
Crops,  Mr.  J.  P.  Young,  Chairman.   Is  Mr.  Young  in  the  room? 

Mr.  Young  was  present,  and  presented  the  following  report: 


REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  CEREAL  CROPS. 


J.  P.  YOUNG,  Chairman. 


It  has  been  the  annual  custom  to  give  reports  of  the  several  crops 
grown  in  the  State.  The  five  (5)  great  cereal  crops  produced  in  Penn- 
sylvania during  1917  were  worth,  to  the  farmers,  1211,180,607.94.  All 
five  of  the  cereal  crops  showed  an  increase  in  production  over  the  1916 
crops. 

Despite  the  labor  shortage  that  existed,  I  think  the  farmers  of  this 
State  should  no  longer  be  called  slackers,  when  they  produced  this 
enormous  increase  of  food  supply. 

The  total  value  of  the  crops  was  much  higher  than  the  1916  crop, 
which  was  valued  at  |113,587,884.00,  this  being  an  increase  in  total 
value  over  1916  of  .f97,592,723.93. 

These  figures  may  look  as  though  farmers  are  getting  over-paid, 
but  I  assure  you,  they  are  not,  as  the  cost  of  production  has  very 
much  increased. 

Wheat. 

The  estimated  area  harvested  in  1917  was  1,382,106  acres.  Average 
yield  per  acre  19  1-10  bushels.  Estimated  production  26,386,796 
bushels.  Average  price  per  bushel  |2.06.  Total  estimated  value  of 
crop  $54,584,790.59. 

Corn. 

The  estimated  area  harvested  in  1917  was  1,600,586  acres.  Average 
yield  per  acre  41  bushels.  Shelled  total  estimated  production  65,- 
260,885  bushels.  Average  price  per  bushel  |1.72.  Total  estimated 
value  of  crop  .f 11 2,272,998.88. 
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Bye. 

The  estimated  area  harvested  in  1917  was  263,596  acres.  Average 
yield  per  acre  17  3-10  bushels.  Total  estimated  production  4,573,259 
bushels.  Average  price  per  bushel  -1^1.67.  Total  estimated  value  of 
crop  $7,676,439.19. 

Oats. 

The  estimated  area  harvested  in  1917  was  1,077,861  acres.  Average 
yield  per  acre  35  2-10  bushels.  Total  estimated  production  38,800,769 
bushels.  Average  price  per  bushel  $0.72.  Total  estimated  value  of 
crop  $27,964,869.65. 

Buckwheat. 

The  estimated  area  harvested  in  1917  was  314,142  acres.  Average 
yield  per  acre  17  7-10  bushels.  Total  estimated  production  5,570,124 
bushels.  Average  price  per  bushel  ,$1.56.  Total  estimated  value  of 
crop  $8,681,509.63. 

Potatoes. 

The  estimated  area  harvested  was  308,140  acres.  Average  yield 
per  acre  99  5-10  bushels.  Total  estimated  production  30,653,209 
bushels.  Average  price  per  bushel  $1.42.  Total  estimated  value  of 
crop  .$43,591,601.51. 

ToTjaeco. 

The  estimated  area  harvested  was  37,400  acres.  Average  yield  per 
acre  1,365  pounds.  Total  estimated  production  51,051,000  pounds. 
Average  price  per  pound  $0.22.  Total  estimated  value  of  crop  $11,- 
232,320.00. 

Hay. 

The  estimated  area  harvested  was  3,236,568  acres.  Average  yield 
per  acre  1  45-100  tons.  Total  estimated  production  4,700,465  tons. 
Average  price  per  ton  $18.19.  Total  estimated  value  of  crop  $85,- 
499,990.90. 

Bummary  of  Report. 

There  was  an  increase  in  acreage  of  all  crops  with  the  exception  of 
Rye.  The  production  of  that  crop  was  larger  than  in  1916  with  more 
acreage. 

Following  are  yields  per  acre  compared  with  the  previous  year: 


1917  1916 

Wheat   19.1  bushels       18.8  bushels 

Corn   41         "  37 

Rye,    17.3     "  16.9 

Oats,    35.2     "  31 

Buckwheat,    17.7     "  16  " 

Potatoes,    99.5     "  70  " 


The  Hay  yield  decreased  from  1  64-100  tons  in  1916  to  1  45-100  tons 
in  1917. 

The  Corn  crop  ranks  first  in  value  the  amount  was  $112,272,998  88 
(CORN  IS  KING). 
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.te  OHAIEMAN:   a»tl„ou  Mve^J^e-y.^  ^^^^SL 

Mv  EODGEKS.   I  u,ove  that  it  be  accepted  and  placed  ou  ale  for 
publicatiou  with  the  proceedmgs. 

MR  SOHULTZ:   I  second  that  motion. 

This  motion  was  properly  carried  and  the  report  accepted 

The  OHAIBMAN :  Now  is  there  any  d^scus^on  ?  I  th.nh  th.s  was 
a  very  good  report,  and  ''.f'^^^  'crop  e^ep  ore  and  that  was  hay. 
There  has  been  an  increase     «*"f ''^"if  proceed  with  the  next 

H  there  is  -Jetting  more  on  tl^at  we  will  V  „f  Earth 

The  CHAIRMAN:    The  Governor  will  now  take  the  Chair. 
GOVERNOR  BRUMBAUGH:   No ;  you  go  right  on.    We  want  a 

little  speech  from  you.  ,     .  ut.,iirlinff 

The  CHAIRMAN :  We  are  just  hearing  the  reports  of  the  Standmg 

Committees. 

GOVERNOR  BRUMBAUGH:    I  should  like  to  hear  one. 
The  CHAIRMAN :   Then  you  will  please  preside. 
The  Governor  then  took  the  Chair. 
TheGOVEBNOK: 

Mr  Barnes  therenpon  presented  the  following  report; 
„T  O.  commit™  ^^^^  — - 


GEORGE  F.  BARNES,  Ghairm 


an. 


Thi;  suh3ec.t  seems  to 
roads  and  road  '^^^X^'^^fj^  J^^^^^ 

the  past.  Now,  as  tor  J^^l^^^S  ^^^^^^ J'  ^'^^^  it  is  good,  and  as  deep 
fident  that  the  road  will  ^^^Jfyf^Jthe  Ground  such  ks  it  will  this 
as  a  well  when  the  f^'^^^/.^^^^^.'^^^^h  of  July.  lu  the  years  gone  by 
spring  between  now  ^^^^^  J^^;\Vanxa  were  laid  out  and  built  just 
many  of  the  highwaj^s  of  f  and  at  that  time  the  most 

wide  enough  for  one  team  to  f.^^^  well  but  there  comes  a  time  when 
of  them  served  ^^-^^^^^^  if  unsalisf  actorr  but  dangerous 
r;:inh^^^^  '^^^^  Pennsylvanm, 
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whicli  should  be  made  at  least  16  to  18  feet  wide,  so  that  a  team  and 
'    wonld  '"'"'i^'  ''''''  ^^^^^'^  "^''''^      P^rf^^t  sa^et  rand  the  road 

r  sle  ;Sfrt  "^'^  '^l'  '''''''  '^^  ^'^^'^  "P'  theJe  would 
Yn,  1  p      .        to  maiiitam  it.    1  have  knowledge  of  such  roads  in 

i  T?  ^^'""y  ^""^  ^^^'y  ''seldom  repaired,  for  the  Supexvisors 

or  Eoad  Masters  are  afraid  that  if  they  go  on  these  nan^w  xSads  to 
mprove  than,  they  will  fall  off  at  one  side  or  the  olhe7and  tlS 
would  result  in  a  damage  suit  against  the  township-therebv  ?ausin  ^ 

thHsTSf  wMe'tt'  ^^^"-^  ^^^^^  ^  ^-^^  tLTe/co"S 

fit  +n  f1  V  ^^''^  ^"•^■'^t     tJ^e  laws  that  are  of  any  bene- 

fit to  the  farmers,  was  repealed  at  the  last  session  of  our  Legislature 
There  was  a  time  when  the  farmers  and  all  able  bodied  dozens 
the  rot/^V^'  roads  in  the  early  part  of  the  summer,  and  imp^^^^^^^^^^^ 
.  the  loads  for  a  time  during  the  summer  months,  but  that  method  a^so 
was  discontinued,  and  now  that  work  is  done  (or  supped  1  S 
done)  by  a  class  of  fellows  who  are  and  always  have  bTn^too  lazy  to 
work,  or  are  old  and  can't  earn  a  day's  wagL  at  any  ^^hSVmpiy 

m^^r^fy '''''''  ^?  ""^y,  ^^i^-t  roads  which  are  sup- 

CoLtonVe^ir"^'"^"'  ''^^''^'^  Townships  oVtTe 

r>^^!^Vl        been  said  that  many  of  these  roads  have  never  been 
e  S  ofte  State';t'r  ''V'^^"  "^^P-^^<1- 

years  too  long.   The  Board  ors^^eJvlrs"  hot^  a'rbrert^d  att" 

jurei^i  yea  s,  ami  all  that  they  do  toward  improyiiia  the  roa,1«  tn 
buy  carload  after  carload  of  corrugated  iron  tile  o  In\  in  tt,.  / 
corners  a„d  i„  one  ca.e  I  Icnow  or.s„,„e  of  tl^e  ti  Lg  itag't  ^/t™ 

bj  the  State  Highway  De„art„,e.t,  and  haT  h  ''     ,  a'o  ,™ 

the  very  best  material  fonnd  anywhere  in  Pennsy'l™  a  for  roads 

to  be  bonght.  that  it  w„nld'abi"fl^rur:^y°  ^t  ^h:™;,™!  J  'and 

no  doubt  would  lay  in  piles  side  by  side  with        tnl^     ,    1'  . 


•  vnvh  ronntv  who  were  too  honest  to  serve  as  supervisors  under 
Se^^on^mS,  1m  W  terid^ria"ti«.  x*sip«.ti.np,  ^^d  retired 
from  office.  ^    ^      ^  ^-^^.^^^^  ^-^'y^;  ^^^^  ^^^ilt 

''The  State  Highway  Department  has  a  great  deal  of  earth  or  dirt 
.         rh  is  an  excellent  road  for  about  nine  months  of  the  year, 

the  term  of  Township  Supervisors,  and  ask   hat  the  AMde  tiie  act, 
which  was  repealed  last  session,  be  reinstated. 

Tl,e  GOVERNOR:  This  report  has  been  very  excellent.  Now  are 
there  any  members  of  the  body  who  would  like  to  discuss  it  or  ask 
any  questions? 

\  MTi^MRFR-    T  would  like  to  take  exception  to  something.  The 
ve^eried  to  the  excellent  roads  built  by  the  State  Highway 
speaker  retei  ied  to  ^{^^  eo^tei  in  the  Northwest  have  the  repu- 

tot  ™"l'f  a"  we  °lo,  in  a  tew  year,  from  now  there  will  be  very  much 
better  roads  all  over  the  State. 

MR  BARNES-  In  regard  to  what  I  said  about  the  supervisors  I 
don'f  mean  to  say  that  they  are  all  bad;  there  are  some  of  them  that 
a?e  do?ng  good  work.  I  have  only  spoken  of  things  m  general,  as  I 
know  them. 

MR  BIDDLE:  T  would  like  to  ask  why  the  old  law  was  repealed 
We  found  it  a  good  law,  so  far  as  Bedford  County  is  concerned,  and 
I  would  like  to  know  why  it  was  repealed. 

The  GOVERNOR :   Any  one  here  that  can  answer  that  question?  ■ 
MR  PIOLLET:    It  was  mainly  on  account  of  the  taxes  I  think 
The  man  who  used  the  four-inch  tire  had  a  certain  amount  allowed  on 
Ms  taxeV  Now^^     our  county  a  good  many  broad  tires  are  used  on 
Z  fields'  but  when  it  comes  to  drawing  a  load  on  our  roads,  there  is 
a  good  S^^^^^^^  lug  on  the  team,  and  I  think  that  had  something 

to  do  with  it,  too. 

MR  BIDDLE:   Now,  it  looks  to  me  as  though  if  the  four-inch  tire 
runs  eaS  V  on  the  farm,  whv  would  it  not  run  easily  on  the  dirt  road? 

two  inch  t£e  is  detrimental  on  the  field,  why  would  it  not  be  on 
JL  miWic  road  '  If  a  four-inch  tire  works  better  on  the  field,  why 
vYlH  iiof  C  O  so  on  the  road?  As  I  reason  it  out,  if  it  is  better  on  the 
field  it  should  be  better  on  the  road.  Why  should  any  one  want  to 
haul'  more  than  a  ton  at  a  time  over  a  public  road?  I  believe  if  our 
JSmers  were  compelled  to  use  the  four-inch  tire,  our  road  taxes  would 
bt  Tess  The  four-inch  tire  is  a  road  maker,  instead  of  a  road  de- 
stroyer. 


. •• .     I .;S  &\ .f  s ?•  5^ I6 

'  ME.  BARNES:  .1  was  a  member  of  the  State  Boaixl,  and  was  pres- 
ent v^hm, Vie  BoaTduaikhiMiiuiiiy  recommended  the  broad  tire;  that 
was^^ome  t*^  Vears  ago,  find  as  {he  gentleman  on  my  left  has  just  said, 
the  four-inch  tire  is  a  roadmaker;  not  a  road  destroyer  I  have  always 
telt  that  the  repeal  of  the  four-inch  tire  Act  was  detrimental  to  the 
roads  m  our  part  of  the  State. 

The  GOVERNOR:    Any  further  discussion? 

MR.  GEORGE :  Another  reason  for  the  discontinuance  in  using 
the  broad  tire  m  our  county  is,  that  we  like  to  use  the  low  wheels  and 
It  you  use  the  broad  tire,  it  makes  it  harder  to  haul ;  we  like  these  low 
wheels  m  loading  our  crops.  Another  reason  is,  that  in  some  sections 
they  are  using  a  gravelly  clay,  which  is  hard  on  the  tires,  and  many 
tires  have  been  ruined  by  it.  That  is  one  of  the  reasons  we  prefer  the 
narrower  tire.  i 

MR  SMITH:  T  know  of  some  cases  where  they  went  and  got  a 
reduction  on  their  taxes,  and  never  used  the  broad  tire  at  all. 

DR.  KILLAM:  But  did  you  not  have  to  file  an  affidavit  that  the 
four-inch  tire  was  used?  1  think  the  law  expressly  stipulates  that, 
and  i  know  that  m  our  end  of  the  county  we  have  to  produce  the  affi- 
davit. I  would  say  that  with  us  the  broad  tire  worked  fine.  Every- 
body was  pleased  with  it,  because  the  roads  were  good;  but  we  were 
very  careful  to  allow  no  reduction  in  taxes  without  a  proper  affidavit. 

MR.  FENSTERMACHER:    I  am  surprised  at  the  amount  of  time 
consumed  in  discussing  this  road  question.    We  farmers  in  Lehigh 
County  settled  that  question  long  ago ;  we  use  motor  trucks ;  time  is 
precious  and  labor  is  scarce,  and  we  use  motor  trucks  to  save  both 
and  incidentally  help  to  keep  our  roads  in  good  condition. 

MR.  DEWITT:    I  am  in  favor  of  working  the  roads  wider  In 
many  places  they  are  worked  so  narrow  that  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  keep  a  wagon  m  the  road-bed.   Now,  up  near  my  home,  we  had  a 
great  deal  of  trouble  with  the  road.    The  supervisor  would  have  it 
worked,  and  m  good  shape,  and  then  would  come  along  one  of  those 
heavy  showers  and  scatter  tlie  fine  silt  in  every  direction  and  the  road 
would  be  as  bad  as  if  it  had  never  been  worked.   We  appealed  to  the 
supervisor  to  give  us  a  better  road,  but  without  success    We  have 
however,  a  little  auto  club  in  our  town,  and  this  club  finally  took  it 
up.    We  notified  the  Department  here  and  they  repaired  the  road 
Our  supervisors  generally  take  care  of  their  own  affairs  and  let  the 
roads  go  until  September,  and  if  you  don't  do  anything  on  the  roads 
until  September  you  will  be  sure  to  have  a  mud\'oad  in  the  sprinc^ 
Wlien  we  reported  this  road  to  the  Department,  it  was  worked  within 
a  week,  but  with  all  due  respect  to  the  Department,  it  was  not  worked 
wide  enough.    Now,  if  you  people  have  the  same  trouble,  and  your 
supervisors  do  not  keep  your  roads  in  shape,  notify  the  Department 
here  as  we  did,  and  they  will  stand  between  you  and  the  supervisor. 

MR.  J.  ALDUS  HERE:  Now,  as  we  all  know,  there  will  alwaj^s  be 
dirt  roads,  and  the  thing  for  us  to  do  is  to  see  that  they  are  kept  in 
as  good  shape  as  possible.  The  trouble  is,  the  supervisors  only  work 
on  the  road  when  they  have  nothing  else  to  do  instead  of  working 
regularly  and  steadily.    If  it  is  possible  for  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
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-■  +  1  ..r.  ..r.  thP  rmds  and  work  all  the  time,  aud  have  patrols  go 
one  of  these  roads  being  drained  today  / 


ADDRESS 


BY  THE  GOVERNOR. 


If  there  is  no  further  discussion-and  I  wish  there  ^^f^^l^'I^^ 
for  a  u^^^^^^^^^^^  discnssion-I  wish  to  ask  your  "jdulge^ce  f^^^^  few 
minutes  while  I  state  a  few  things  in  reference  to  th  s  sub  ect. 

that  market  Pcimsvlvania  we  liave  ninety-two  thousand 

J::otZT  .T^flet'th:;  taS'it  .trongly  mto  your  nm>ds.  That 
^?'  7T.t^t:tI  tSt„r  t^two" h^cJ^ortUat  ninety. 

tlie  supervision  oi  local  supeivihui», 

quired  to  build  a  mile  ot  *f  f     ni,n^^^^  received,  have  asked 

build  any  road  at  that  figure.  road— of  dirt  road— are 
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do  his  duty,  it  Avill  be  well  to  appeal  to  the  State  Highway  Depart- 
ment. There  is  a  Bureau  connected  with  it  for  just  such  complaints, 
and  they  always  stand  ready  to  help. 

It  costs  the  people  nearly  twice  as  much  per  jeav  to  maintain  these 
curt  roads,  as  it  does  to  maintain  the  State  highways.  That  is  to  say 
the  people  of  Pennsylvania  are  paying,  by  local  taxes,  between  seven 
and  eight  millions  of  dollars  a  year  for  roads— and  they 
have  been  doing  it  for  a  hundred  years.  That  is,  thev  have  been 
paying  taxes  m  amounts  varying,  of  course,  with  the  years,  because  as 
property  increases  in  value  taxes  increase  in  amount,  but  the  roads 
are  practically  m  the  same  condition  that  they  were  in  your  grand- 
father's time.  * 

Now,  it  has  been  my  opinion  that  if  each  county  should  pool  its 
road  interests  and  distribute  the  work  and  mone/  pro  rata  with  a 
good  man  to  take  charge  of  it,  the  work  miglit  be  done  well  and  in  a 
practical  and  successful  manner. 

Now  in  the  State  Highway  Department,  the  question  of  whether 
to  build  or  not  to  build,  is  before  us  all  the  time.   If  we  do  not  build 
we  are  Hooded  with  inquiries  from  the  people  demanding  to  know 
why  we  do  not  build,  and  wliat  we  are  there  for  anyhow.    If  we  do 
build,  we  are  likewise  deluged  with  condemnation  for  our  extrava- 
^'t^'''"^ '  ,f between  the  two,  we  are  between  the  devil  and  the  post 
ohice  all  the  time,  and  I  wish  some  of  you  gentlemen  would  tell  us 
What  to  do.   In  the  meantime,  I  want  you  to  understand  this:  That 
jv-e  will  keei^the  highways  of  the  State  in  just  as  good  condition  as 
the  money  at  our  command  will  allow  us  to  do.    All  the  money  re- 
ceived from  auto  licenses,  amounting  in  round  numbers  to  three 
million  dollars,  will  be  expended  on  roads,  giving  us,  roughly  speak- 
ing about  three  hundred  dollars  a  mile  to  expend  on  State  highways 
Another  question_  enters  into  tliis  problem  of  the  State  hi|hAyays' 
and  that  is,  the  bridges,  of  which  over  six  hundred  on  these  State 
higliways  are  not  any  too  safe,  and  .sflme  of  them  are  very  unsafe 
and  should  be  replaced  ,at  once  by  new  and  modern  structures 

Now,  the  main  trunk  lines  of  the  highways  have  been  taken  by 
the  (xovjrnment  for  motor  service,  to  help  relieve  the  congested  con- 
dition of  the  railroads  ;  and  the  roads  of  Pennsylvania  will  not  hamper 
government  service  if  we  know  how  to  help  it.  That  brings  no  ques- 
tion. But  when  these  State  roads  were  constructed,  they  were  buil't 
to  carry  about  a  hve  ton  weight.  That  is.  the  foundation  and  the 
underpinning  were  constructed  to  bear  that  weight:  but  now  the 
usual  load  IS  ten  tons,  and  many  of  the  roads  in  this  State,  while 
they  have  been  kept  in  as  good  condition  as  our  money  would  per- 
mit, arejjegmnmg  to  break  and  crack;  and  once  a  road  begins  to 
crack  It  IS,  as  you  know,  a  very  serious,  matter.  All  roads  to  be 
built  from  now  on  must  have  the  road-bed  constructed  to  bear  a  mini- 
mum load  of  ten  tons  or  more. 

These  ai^  some  of  the  things  to  think  about.  If  we  cannot  iustify 
the  expenditure  for  construction  because  of  the  high  cost  of  labor 
and  material,  and  the  embargo  which  makes  it  impossible  to  have 
the  materials  transported,  then  the  thing  to  do  is  to  take  the  roads 
as  they  now  are,  and  to  grade  them  as  rapidly  as  our  resources  will 

Z!k  V        1   '"i'  ""-f        War  Board,  which  has  surplus 

funds  m  its  hands,  to  set  aside  a  certain  proportion  of  them  to  be 
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sDent  in  the  development  of  the  least  developed  highways  of  the 
State  and  conutv.  Something  will  have  to  be  done  very  soon  on 
this  highway  question,  and  we  are  moving  in  that  direction  now. 

I  want  also  to  speak  of  a  matter  which  I  think  is  very  important, 
and  which  is  very  near  my  heart.  I  refer  to  the  eeks  Bi  11  m  Con- 
gress, which  prohibits  the  importation  ot  any  trees  or  shrubs  except 
such  as  have  been  thoroughly  tested  by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture to  make  sure  that  there  are  no  spores  or  ii^l^^r^o^^^^^^^^^il^^f 
have  too  many  of  them  here  now.  It  has  been  estimated  that  theie 
has  been  a  loss  of  over  .f 500,000,000  to  American  vegetation  through 
these  injurious  diseases  and  insects,  the  larger  part  of  which  have 
been  imported  into  this  country.  Last  year  the  Hessian  Fly  alone 
caused  a  loss  of  |50,000.000,  and  our  friend,  the  potato  biig,  is  costing 
us  .'110,000,000  a  year.  He  is  an  expensive  luxury.  And  now  comes 
a  new  enemy  in  the  shape  of  the  German  White  Pme  Blister,  which 
is  attacking  the  most  important  timber  we  have  m  this  c-onntry 
to-day.  Germany  has  long  had  a  law  of  this  kind,  and  I  think  th  s 
body  here  to-day  should  take  some  action  endorsing  this  Weeks 
Bill  and  we  should  not  allow  these  foreign  things  to  be  broiight  into 
our 'country  to  damage  our  crops,  entailing  such  a  tremendous  loss 

both  in  food  and  money.  i    •  o+o+a  ^nrl 

Last  year  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  people  m  this  State  and 
throughout  the  countrv  in  general,  in  a  blaze  of  enthusiastic  patriot- 
ism, started  what  are  known  as  ''War  Gardens."    People  worked  in 
the  soil  who  never  worked  in  it  before.    They  planted  potatoes  and 
vegetables  of  all  kinds,  and  tended  them  carefully,  only  to  have  the 
potato  crop  prove  very  largely  a  failure,  because  of  an  insidious  louse 
which  appeared  on  the  under  side  of  the  leaf  and  which  they  did  not 
know  how  to  combat.   It  is  true  that  many  of  these  people  have  never 
worked  in  the  soil  before  and  went  at  it  under  the  impression  that 
they  had  onlv  to  tickle  the  ground  a  little,  and  it  would  break  forth 
into  a  smile  and  produce  fruits  and  flowers  in  abundance,  but  to  those 
of  you  who  set  about  it  intelligently  and  use  every  endeavor  to  make 
the  soil  produce  a  maximum  amount,  there  still  remains  the  menace 
of  these  insects  and  diseases.    I  tell  you  these  things,  because  it  is 
necessary  for  the  American  people  to  produce  as  they  have  never 
produced  before  and  it  is  going  to  take  every  efi:ort  on  the  part  of 
the  farmer,  on  the  part  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  ot  our 
State  College  to  combat  these  insidious  foreign  foes,  and  whatever 
help  we  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  at  State  College  can 
aive  vou  in  solving  vour  problem,  we  shall  be  only  too  glad  to  render, 
and  we  are  always  at  your  service.   We  hardly  realize  the  magnitude 
of  the  task  before  us  to-day  in  undertaking  to  combat  these  foes  It 
cost  us  in  Pennsylvania  alone  about  |50.000,000  last  year,  3ust  to 
have  bugs  brought  to  our  State.    Now,  if  you  want  this  money  for 
yourselves,  back  this  Weeks  Bill,  and  I  would  suggest  that  this  body 
pass  a  Kesolution  endorsing  the  bill  and  forward  it  at  once  to  Senator 
Weeks  of  Massachusetts  to  hearten  him  in  his  fight  m  the  Senate. 

'^The^other  thing  I  want  to  say  is  this:  You  have  all  heard  it  re- 
peatedly before,  but  I  want  to  say  it  again :  I  do  not  think  we  fully 
realize  the  gravity  of  the  food  situation,  and  the  demand  that  is  going 
to  be  made  on  America  this  year.  It  will  be  far  heavier  than  last 
year    There  is  a  shortage  all  over  the  world,  and  the  number  ot 
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consumers  has  increased,  in  that  from  producers  many  have  become 
consumers;  the  demands  for  our  army  gftid  our  allies  will  increase, 
and  if  it  was  important  that  the  fanner  should  produce  large  crops 
last  year,  it  is  of  vastly  more  importance  that  he  produce  maximum 
crops  this  year.  And  with  so  many  of  our  young  men  being  drawn 
away  and  placed  in  the  cantonments,  and  industries  of  one  sort  and 
another — many  of  them  vitally  necessary  to  the  conduct  of  the  war 
though  they  be — paying  such  high  prices  for  labor,  and  gathering  up 
all  the  labor  they  can  get,  there  is  a  constant  drain  on  the  skilled 
labor  of  the  farm ;  and  with  the  increasing  determination  of  the  young 
men  to  leave  the  farm,  we  are  facing  a  situation  where  we  are  ex- 
pected to  grow  more  food  than  ever  before,  without  extra  equipment, 
and,  indeed,  without  the  man-power  we  have  had.  It  is  a  serious 
matter — how  serious,  you  know  better  than  I  do,  and  I  think  I  know. 
Now,  in  order  to  do  what  our  National  Government  expects  of  us, 
we  must  think  of  all  these  things,  and  do  all  that  is  in  our  power, 
and  in  doing  this,  take  into  consideration  two  or  three  things  more. 
First,  we  will  have  to  substitute  mechanical  power  for  man-power 
wherever  it  is  possible,  reluctant  though  we  may  be  to  do  so.  Next, 
we  must  make  every  effort  to  keep  on  the  farm  the  skilled  farm  labor, 
and  third,  we  must  make  it  worth  their  .wliile  to  stay  on  the  farm. 
While  it  may  be  helpful  to  have  people  from  the  city  come  to  the  farm 
to  help,  most  of  them  do  not  know  the  ways  of  the  farm,  or  the  work 
of  the  farm,  and  it  will  take  them  some  time  to  learn ;  every  available 
agency  must  be  employed,  but,  while  doing  this,  we  must  not  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  that  we  must  after  all  depend  in  large  measure  on 
our  skilled  farm  labor,  and  do  all  in  our  power  to  keep  it  on  the 
farm.    ( Applause) . 

NoAV,  I  want  you  to  use  mechanical  power  wherever  it  is  possible, 
and  apply  all  the  scientiflc  knoAvledge  at  your  command — and  in  this 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the\state  College  stand  ready 
to  help  to  the  fullest  extent  of  their  ability — and  I  wish  you  would 
avail  yourselves  of  these  agencies  more  than  you  do ;  come  out  of  the 
farm  and  see  the  work  they  are  doing  both  in  the  Department  through 
its  Institute  workers  and  Cotinty  agents,  and  at  the  College  with  its 
Experiment  Station.  You  gentlemen  who  compose  this  body  are  the 
very  flower  of  the  farmers  of  our  State — the  progressive  men  who 
represent  the  large  agricultural  interests  of  this  great  Commonwealth 
of  ours,  and  I  want  you  to  go  out  as  evangelists,  preaching  the  gospel 
of  scientific  farming  from  North  to  South  and  East  to  West  until 
every  farmer  has  learned  to  avail  himself  of  these  agencies  toward 
scientific  farming,  and  produces  the  maximum  amount  in  his  soil. 

Another  thing  that  I  want  to  emphasize  is  this:  We  here  in  Penn- 
sylvania need  more  than  we  have  ever  needed  before,  a  rational  co- 
ordination of  all  the  efforts  that  can  be  made  for  the  tilling  of  the 
soil.  We  need  a  lot  of  young  women  on  the  farm  as  well  as  we  need 
the  men ;  many  a  girl  brought  uj)  on  the  farm  knows  more  about  it 
than  the  man  who  has  been  brought  up  in  the  city.  (Applause).  And 
the  State  College  is  a  splendid  agency  for  helping  these  farm  girls. 
And  many  a  boy  and  many  a  girl  who  comes  back  from  State  College 
knows  more  about  running  the  old  farm  than  the  man  who  owns  it 
and  runs  it  after  the  same  method  his  father  and  his  grandfather 
used.  Times  have  changed  since  their  time,  and  agriculture  has  made 
great  strides. 
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But  even  in  tUe  f?- of  tjis  if  you  ^ 
farm  and  gone  to  live  lu  the  city      to^^ J  practical 
use  him.   His  metliods  ^"=jy  f      f  ^^^^^V/^^^'  orexcellent  use  in  this 

"^ISetavy  Pattou  point,  out 

^^^^ 

t^'-C-b-Ttl^tis  only  a  .o.t  --^---^"^'^ 

belt,  he  is  wasting  food  and  i;^;^^^^^"^^,^  iHness    The  man 

capable  of  doing  an  honest  day's  work.    It  is 

Now,  don't  misunderstand  me.    1  don  t  ^a^^^t  ^ne  P P  ^ 

s  ■i;,^S'/i=;  ^^^^^^^^ 

''rs^Timlf.-Mle -"go 'l  wa.  down  at  Fovt  Ogletborpe,  at  Obatta- 

Twa.  W0..4  a.  -/»|S:U'-?e t"|,tt„Vro^  a^ntw^a^e 
Tvh IZ'him  ftai  the  United  S  ates  was     war  with  Germany,  and 
had  ten  fo'ix  mo^^^^^^^    Immediately  he  dropped  everything  and 
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X  Aiip^tl^^  f"'*  '^r^.  «^^^P  nionntains  460  miles 

and      W  .    f  ^^'^      '"^'^"'^        ^^^-^^^    There  he  sold  the  mule, 

il  the  ™  h.H-'7'  ^'f  ^"-i         ^"^^y  8-^^^  he  walked 

Col.  Slocum  "here  I  am  raoeed 

What  d  Jc'ould  t"^-'";  ""f-  '''''        course,  I  to'ok  hfm; 

I  thoi'iit  7f  thnf  ^'^'^  patriotism  as  that?"  Now 

hunrels*  oi  m^?p.  everything  he  had,  and  walk 

Sm  ot  .11  if  '  ,^  to  serve  his  country,  why  cannot  I-why 
cannot  all  of  us  make  some  sacrifice  to  do  our  part?  And  the  best 
patnotzsm  you  gentlemen  here  can  show  is  to  raised  miximum  amounl 

MR.  PIOLLET:   Give  us  a  chance,  and  we'll  do  our  part. 
The  GOVERNOR:    I  feel  that  if  that  man  could  give  up  all  his 
future,  and  all  that  he  had  worked  for  eleven  years,  what  do  not  I 

tTaVs^friflT'  ''''  I  ^'^^        I  deterrned 

that  so  far  as  I  am  concerned  no  sacrifice  will  be  too  great  for  me 

L"to  rW  W^t'  I  l^ere  wm  do  you 

best  to  1  aise  lood  to  help  this  government  win  this  war.  (Applause) 

chfir.       ^       '  '  again  took  the 

forll^^^^^^i^'-    ^  tJ^'^t  ^'^  tlia^k  the  Governor 

for  hzs  presence  here  and  his  eloquent  remarks,  and  I  want  to  sav 
for  all  0  us  here  that  there  is  nothing  that  we  can  do  tiat  we  will 
leave  undone  to  help  to  supply  the  food  that  will  win  he  war  or  Iny 
other  service  that  is  required  of  us. 

Now  what  shall  be  done  with  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Cn-n 
struction  and  Maintenance  of  Earth  Roads  ?         ^«"^^i«ee  on  Con- 

pro'cL?i™fthe  b3  '''''''''''  ^^^^ 

MR.  COWAN:    I  second  that  motion. 

Thi_s  motion  was  properly  carried  and  the  report  received  and 
filed  for  publication  with  the  proceedings  of  the  Board. 

The  CHAIRMAN:    Next  comes  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 

^"^^  to  r^S;^"^^'  ^- '  i^M^^^eS: 

MR.  WEIDNER:    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Weidner  presented  the  following  report: 


REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  FRUIT  AND  FRUIT  CULTURE 


A.  I.  WEIDNER,  C7i 


airman. 


M?^^-  ^  ^  ?    W  Pennsylvania  seems  to  have  reached 

ts  he  gh  for  the  present.   The  past  year  not  many  trees  were  plan  ed 
though  there  IS  no  indication  of  overproduction  yet,  wlJu  we  rt.  ize 
what  demand  there  was  for  fruit  the  past  seasmi.    Bettei  c Je  nnd 

Jl^iblem'"  ""'^"^^^         ^""^"^^  fniit  w  l?  s";:  r 
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The  San  Jose  scale  has  not  caused  very  nn.cli  loss  to  the  orchard 
in  Adam'  coxmty  the  past  year,  it  is  being  held  in  check  by  spraying 
with  lime  sulphur,  missible  oil,  and  parasite  enemies. 

The  dust  s^ray  has  been  used  again  m  some  ^^^^J^J^i^^^,';" 
fruit  section,  and  apparently  with  very  good  res  Its^  J/^Mrty  Ave 
^-  „  ^+  hp  n  hein  to  the  srower,  as  an  orchaia  or  xniit^  u\e 
T^t^  .  cW,  and  a  large  oixW  -^^^^^ 

smived  at  the  proper  time  which  is  but  a  very  few  days  after  the 
?  f.il  Then  the  calvs  begins  to  close,  and  to  get  the  poison 
Siere^rfore  that  taS's  pffie  mVst  be  very  soon  after  the  apple  begins 


WitlT"  proper  cultivation  and  fertilization  and  the  tbmmig  c 
the  fruit  which  is  essential  to  the  growing  of  fine  unitorm  and  ^^ell 
colored  applet  which  bring  the  good  prices,  the  orchardist  is  kept 

^^The  past  season  has  again  been  a  good  one  for  the  '^VV^^ ^^^J^'l'^^^^ 

The  October  report  on  the  prospective  apple  crop  for  § 
an  estimate  of  70%  of  the  previous  year's  production.    This  was 
lediicei  however  from  5%  to  10%  during  harvesting  season  on  account 
ofL  apples  running  smaller  in  size  than  was  anticipated  at  the 
time  the  report  was  made.  h^rvpic  Fi<rurinc^ 

The  production  in  1016  was  estimated  ^V*^?-'^  w  i  qit  would  be 
on  a  basis  of  60%  of  1916  crop  the  production  for  191  <  AAOuid  be 

''The'condlS^n  of  the  fruit  throughout  the  State  varied.  Quality 
however?  was  equal  to  that  of  1916  which  was  considered  fair  to 

TSate  the  peach  crop  for  1917  as  equal  to  that  of  1916.  Cannot 
give  the  estimate  in  carloads  or  packages  on  peaches 

The  quality  of  the  fruit  was  better  on  an  average  than  the  predion. 

year.  ■  t 

Prices  obtained  for  yellow  fruit  were  very  good. 
The  constant  watch  for  the  borer  both  spring  and  fall  must  not 
be  overlooked  as  thev  are  the  worst  enemies  of  the  peach  trees.  Prun- 
ing needrstrict  attention  and  the  trees  kept  with  low  a-  ^preading 
heads  so  as  to  be  convenient  to  gather  the  crop  and  o  thin  w^^^^^^^^^ 
must  be  clone  to  grow  fine  and  lucious  fruit.  A  tree  that  oyerDearb 
Sinnot  produce  fine  and  high  grade  fruit.  If  properly  thinned  a 
Teach  tiee^^ll  bear  as  manv  ba'skets  of  large  and  fine  specimens  as 
an  overloaded  tree  will  bear  of  small  unattractive  and  ill  flavored 
?ruit  It  is  necessary  to  spray  the  peach  as  often  as  weather  condi- 
tions make  it  necessary  to  control  the  fungus,  c^^i'culio  and  rot 

Cherries  are  not  grown  extensively  m  Pennsylvania.  PimcipvUy 
for  home  use.   The  crop  was  not  large  m  19L7. 

Grapes  are  not  grown  in  southern  part  of  State  for  market  lust 
for  famny  use.  1917  was  an  oft"  year  for  grapes  very  .few  set  and 
what  remained  on  vines  did  not  mature  properly,  owing  to  being 
iniured  by  insects  and  fungus. 

Th  summing  up  season  of  1917,  I  think  it  has  been  a  favorable  year 
for  the  fruit  grower  and  is  encouraging. 

We  have  been  able,  by  the  help  of  parasite  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^X^Jf, 
velopment  in  sprav  material  and  machinery,  and  ^ylt\^  knowledge 
hat^we  are  constantly  gaining,  to  control  the  ^^ifff  '-trorcUo-Us 
can  congratulate  ourselves  with  the  prospect  that  overproduction  is 
not  so  close  at  hand  as  is  feared  by  some  pessimists. 
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BR.  KILLAM:    The  Committee  on  Credentials  is  ready  to  report. 

The  CHAIRMAN :  We  are  not  ready  for  that  yet.  We  will  follow 
the  program,  as  nearly  as  possible,  at  least. 

Is  there  to  be  any  discussion  of  this  subject?  Has  any  one  anything 
to  say?  The  subject  is  now  open  to  the  audience.  I  see  by  the  papers 
that  the  peach  crop  is  already  a  failure  because  of  the  cold  weather. 
How  is  that,  Brother  Weidner? 

MR.  WEIDNER:  I  have  not  examined  the  trees  myself,  but  it  is 
reported  in  different  sections  of  the  country  that  the peach  crop  is 
ruined. 

MR.  BIDDLE:  I  want  to  say  that  Mr.  Duncan  was  coming  down 
on  the  train  with  me  from  Blair  County ;  he  is  a  large  peach  grower, 
and  he  says  his  peaches  are  frozen. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Any  further  remarks?  If  not,  will  some  one 
make  a  motion  that  this  report  be  adopted? 

On  motion,  properly  seconded  and  regularly  carried,  this  report 
was  adopted. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  The  next  report  is  the  Botanist.  Is  Prof.  Kern 
of  State  College  in  the  room? 

DR.  SPARKS:  Prof.  Kern  has  started,  but  is  snowbound  some- 
where. He  will  probably  reach  here  later  on ;  if  not  his  paper  will 
be  sent  in  for  publication. 

Prof.  Kern's  paper  follows: 

REPORT  OF  THE  BOTANIST 


BY  FRANK  D.  KERN. 


In  the  present  world  crisis  every  science  is  preparing  to  do  its 
share  m  helping  to  win  the  war.  The  question  may  immediately 
come  into  your  minds  as  to  what  botany  can  do  along  this  line  In 
this  report  I  wish  to  show  you  some  contributions  of  tremendous  and 
far-reaching  importance,  which  botanical  science  has  made  to  aori- 
culture._  I  presume  it  is  generally  known  that  a  botanist  is  one  who 
deals  with  plants.  The  botanist  is  interested  in  and  studies  plants 
both  m  health  and  m  disease.  It  is  well  known  to  every  oTower 
of  plants  that  they  may  sometimes  not  grow  well.  He  may  not  say 
that  they  are  diseased  but  it  is  a  well  demonstrated  fact  tliat  plants 
are  subject  to  the  ravages  of  diseases  just  as  much  as  are  animals 
or  man.  In  one  phase  of  botany,  which  has  become  known  as  vlant 
pathology,  plant  diseases  are  studied  in  all  their  aspects  The  occur  ' 
rence,  distribution,  and  methods  of  prevention  or  control  of  diseases 
are  investigated.  The  diseases  go  under  various  names  such  as  smut  ■ 
rust,  scab,  blight,  and  rot.  The  fact  that  the  specialist  who  studies 
these  plant  diseases  is  called  a  hotanlst  or  plant  pathologist  may  per- 
haps make  his  importance  obscure  and  be  accountable  for  the  fact 
that  he  and  his  results  are  not  utilized  as  much  as  they  should  be 
If  we  knew  the  student  of  plant  diseases  as  a  plant  doctor  the  whole 
situation  might  be  better  understood. 
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Earners,  fruit-growers,  orga.d~t^^^ 

may  be  likened  to  parents  who  ^^^J'^^  ,vitli  the  best 

children.    All  good  parents               ,  ^^^pm^^^^^^^  nevertheless 

possible  conditions  tor  growth  ^^^Vf;/j^^'^^^  do  attack, 
Ly  feel  no       1/  .--^S^.i" 

however,  parents  feel  no  small  ^e^iee  ui  *  ^^^^ 
the  human  doctor  upon  f^'^'l'^^'Tto  ^^-e  his  clops  good  culture, 

gro^^er  of  Pl-J^e'o  o'ccaT'wh;  sJ^^  tirn  to  the  plant 

but  diseases  are  1^  ^le  o  occu     U  hy  ^^^^  ^^.^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^ 

doctor  for  aid?    "  ^  can  gex  i lu  ui  i      >  mthological  science  a  . 

little  in  giving  us  that  chance.  ,  •    j^^^y  detail,  meas- 

f^pfln^o.^ Starlu'ftTand'l  wil  to  incorporate  .ome  of  the., 
in  this  report.  .  ,.    ,       -,^0^  io««  from  various  dis- 

I"  sm^fSttf  U    oVe  i«    BaSd  on  the  cop 

l1f8%t::nrtiSroft.TL'S"tf  ::t*ln'  ce..ea.  the  resultant 

'"ic?:?Siir?o^tL^iLr;Bt'tiSt-t.ei^  ^"«uxrs 

Avere  Ibyo,  or  m  oinei  wulu...,  i         i  which 
on  more  acres,    bpraymg  not  oni\  piexc      ^^.-^„^4„,p„+<5  running 
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that  which  is  produced.  To  follow  out  a  detinite  system  of  sanitation 
and  spraying  is  aboslutely  essential  in  fruit  growing  and  its  value 
cannot  be  overestimated. 

AT  ^.^^"t^^  0^1,  every  hand  that  "food  will  win  the  war."   We  have  a 
Rational  Food  Administration  which  is  interested  in  conserving  food 
But  before  we  can  conserve,  save,  or  substitute  we  must  have  food' 
As  an  organization  we  are  interested  in  producing  food.    From  the 
tacts  I  have  presented  it  is  evident  that  the  control  of  plant  diseases 
s  one  of  the  greatest  factors  in  crop  production.    By  stopping  the 
eaks  now  due  to  diseases  we  may  increase  production,  and  yet  save 
labor,  reduce  acreage,  and  cut  the  cost  of  production.    Both  con- 
sumers' and  producers  must  now  be  interested  as  never  before  in 
preventing  waste  due  to  diseases.    It  is  as  unpatriotic  to  allow  the 
germs  of  disease  to  destroy  food  as  to  allow  the  Germans  to  destroy 
lite  and  property.    It  is  as  patriotic  to  stay  home  and  fight  the  dis- 
eases in  the  campaign  to  increase  our  food  supply  as  to  go  to  the 
front.    It  may  mean,  doubtless  will  mean,  that  many  of  us  will  have 
to  acquire  new  information,  get  used  to  new  weapons,  and  provide 
ourselves  with  ammunition,  but  would  we  not  have  to  do  all  of  these 
thuig;s  If  we  went  to  the  trenches.    It  seems  to  be  the  wav  of  the 
world  that  things  worth  having  are  worth  fighting  for.  It  will  be  a 
hght  against  the  crop  diseases  but  it  is  decidedlv  wortli  makino- 

1  Avish  this  meeting  miglit  result  in  every  member  of  this'^board 
making  three  resolutions.  They  are  these:  (1)  to  put  into  practice 
every  present  known  metliod  for  figJiting  diseases,  (2)  to  interest 
neighbors  and  friends  in  doing  the  same,  and  (3)  to  support  and  to 
ase  his  influence  m  molding  a  proper  public  support  of  the  science 
plant  pathology)  m  its  efforts  to  work  out  new  information.  Com- 
bating plant  diseases  has  always  been  important,  but  at  this 
time  when  the  food  supply  of  man  and  animals  must  be  increased  its 

May  1  add  that  T  liope  you  will  not  only  make  resolutions,  but  that 
you  w,ll  t,;a,islate  tliem  into  actions.  I  have  tried  to  say  things  which 
might  enlist  your  attention  ratlier  than  to  present  details  If  you 
want  information  it  is  to  he  had  in  publications  of  your  State  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  your  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Fx 
periment  Station  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricultui^^  and  L  vallJ;^^ 
tavm  papers.  Additional  information  may  be  had  by  letter  from  the 
officials  of  any  of  these  agencies  or  from  your  County  Agent  Let 
us  get  together  m  a  big  drive  against  tlie  crop  robbers 
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REPORT  OF  POMOLOGIST 


BY  CHESTER  J.  TYSON. 


Once  each  year  since  1913  the  writer  of  this  papet  has  tried  to  rise 
to  t^e  dignitrimp^^  by  the  title  of  State  Ponaologist  and  each 
time  has  been  made  to  realize  that  "Apple  Grower"  would  be  much 

"^ThJ  apple '-op  of  1917,  while  slightly  smaller  than  that  of  191(5 
still  has  proven  larger  than  all  of  the  early  estimates,  much  tlie 
aroe  t  lii^ase  beini  in  the  box  apple  states.   Owing  to  transporta- 
tSfttuWet  a  much  larger  percentage  than  usual  of  these  boxes  are 

":fpple' e^^^^^^^^  except  a  few  to  Cuba  and  still  less  to  South 
AmeS^  hLe  bien  completely  cut  off.    ^--^^-^^^^een  too  h.g^ 
to  encourage  free  consumption.    Fully  a  month  out  of  the  most 
mportarwholesale  trading  season,  that  just  before  and  just  after 
the  Holidays,  has  gone  by  with  but  little  movement  of  apples.  Heavy 
snows  am/zero  weather  have  made  it  unsafe  and  nearly  impossible 
to  handle  apples  in  a  wholesale  way.   As  a  result,  there  are  .actually 
more  apple,?  in  storage  to-day  than  there  were  on  the  same  date  las 
year  and  as  a  further  result,  the  lucky  grower  is  the  one  who  sold 
his  Apples  and  got  his  money  last  October.    Whether  we  own  any 
apples  at  this  moment  or  whether  we  do  not,  let  us  do  any  hmg  we 
can  to  encourage  consumption  and  a  free  movement  throughout  the 
balance  of  the  season.    It  is  to  our  interest  that  the  men  who  have 
invested  money  in  the  1917  apple  crop  do  not  lose  heavily  and  be- 
come discouraged.    The  results  of  one  season  hold  over  m  the  mmd 
of  the  apple  buyer  much  more  than  you  probably  think. 

I  do  not  claim  to  be  a  prophet,  but  here  is  a  quotation  from  last 
year's  report •  "In  most  cases  dealers  who  bought  apples  have  made 
money,  which  leaves  a  good  feeling  for  next  season."  I  feel  very  sure 
that  this  fact  had  real  weight  in  fixing  the  high  prices  that  were  paid 
to  growers  durinu'  September  and  October  of  1917,  and  further,  that 
the  prices  paid  them  plus  necessary  costs  and  profits,  have  Fit  the 
consumptive  price  so  high  that  less  apples  have  been  used.  That  is 
another  reason  for  the  large  supplies  now  held  m  storage.  This  is 
not  a  chance  occurrence,  but  has  worked  out  just  this  way  as  often 
as  this  combination  of  circumstances  has  occurred  back  over  many 
years    It  is  worth  remembering  if  you  expect  to  have  apples  to  sell._ 

An  apple  packing  and  marking  bill  was  passed  by  the  1917  Legis- 
lature and  became  effective  on  September  1st.  Owing  to  lack  of 
funds  no  effort  was  made  to  enforce  the  law.  So  far  as  possible, 
throuo-h  the  State  Horticultural  Association  and  other  extension 
ao-encies  the  provisions  of  the  law  were  made  known  to  growers 
throughout  the  State,  and  here  is  an  interesting  fact  which  speaks 
volumes  for  the  simplicity  of  the  law  in  the  first  place,  and  for  the 
honesty  of  Pennsylvania  growers  in  general  and  their  desire  to  get 
in  line  with  modern  methods  and  practices. 

While  no  effort  was  made  to  enforce  the  law,  a  very  large  percent- 
age of  growers  followed  at  least  part  of  its  provisions,  and  m  a  great 
many  cases  the  law  was  just  as  carefully  carried  out  as  if  an  army 
of  inspectors  had  been  on  the  job. 
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In  a  few  words  here  are  the  provisions  of  the  law:  Closed  pack- 
ages of  apples  in  Pennsylvania  when  packed  for  sale,  oifered  for  sale 
or  sold,  mnst  be  plainly  marked  with  the  name  and  address  of  the 
person  in  whose  interest  they  were  packed;  with  the  correct  name 
of  the  variety ;  and  with  the  minimum  size  of  the  apples  contained ; 
and  further,  the  "face"  or  exposed  surface  must  fairly  represent  the 
contents  of  the  package.  The  law  is  so  plain  and  simple  that  no  one 
can  fail  to  understand  it  and  its  provisions,  and  so  reasonable  that 
anyone  can  abide  by  them  without  the  least  hardship. 

"Shall  I  plant  a  commercial  apple  orchard  this  year"  is  a  question 
being  asked  by  some  people  right  now. 

Considered  as  a  purely  local  problem,  the  first  thing  to  settle  is 
whether  you  really  believe  in  apples  and  expect  to  give  them  the  best 
care  you  are  able  to  give.  If  you  consider  apple  growing  as  a  sort 
of  get-rich-quick  adjunct  to  your  regular  farming,  you  had  far  better 
keep  hands-otf.  It  won't  work  that  way.  In  the  second  place,  if  your 
soil  is  not  right  for  apples  you  had  better  not  waste  it  and  your  time 
and  money  by  trying  to  grow  them.  In  the  third  place,  if  your  lo- 
cality is  due  for  a  visitation  of  seventeen-year  locusts  in  tJie  next 
year  or  two,  then  by  all  means  I  would  advise  putting  off  the  planting 
until  after  that  time.  Locust  injury  is  not  often  fatal  but  it  checks 
the  growth  of  young  trees  so  severely  that  perfectly  sound  trees 
planted  a  year  or  two  later  may  easily  outgrow  the  injured  ones. 
Moreover,  the  cicada  makes  an  ugly,  ragged  wound,  ideal  for  the  en- 
trance of  fungus  and  bacteria.  I  have  seen  these  wounds  become  the 
centre  of  an  ugly  canker,  and  later  of  a  large  dead  and  decayed  spot 
which  the  tree  may  never  outgrow. 

So  much  for  the  purely  local  aspect.  ]N"ow  as  a  broad,  general 
problem,  the  answer  is  not  so  easy  for  it  concerns  the  whole  future 
of  the  apple  business  about  which  we  can  only  guess.  If  you  care  to 
know  the  writer's  opinion  (which  is  hardly  probable)  you  can  find 
it  at  some  length  in  the  1914  report.  Nothing  has  occurred  since  that 
time  to  change  it.  Planting  a  commercial  apple  orchard  still  looks 
worth  while  for  the  right  man  in  the  right  location,  with  plenty  of 
nerve  and  a  world  of  patience,  and  preferably  some  capital  to  help 
over  the  hard  places. 

It  seems  to  me  that  a  word  of  warning  belongs  right  here.  In  the 
past,  good  crops  and  high  prices  have  been  followed  by  heavy  planting 
of  apple  trees.  This  is  history.  There  is  real  danger  that  some  of 
us  may  take  the  prices  of  the  past  three  years  to  mean  that  we  may 
count  on  good  prices  every  year.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  conditions 
existing  this  year  may  never  occur  again,  with  the  New  York  crop 
a  failure ;  with  Maryland  and  West  Virginia  short  and  Virginia  less 
than  half  a  crop,  and  with  more  than  half  our  own  State  running 
very  light. 

In  the  writer's  opinion  there  never  has  been  a  time  when  there  was 
greater  need  to  watch  the  expense  account,  for  which  tlie  high  price 
of  labor  and  of  all  supplies,  there  is  grave  danger  that  a  bumper 
apple  crop  may  catch  us  sleeping.  This  does  not" mean  to  my  mind 
the  cutting  out  of  a  single  operation  that  will  give  us  better  fruit, 
for  it  is  in  times  of  large  crops  that  only  the  best  fruit  will  show 
profits.  It  does  mean  that  the  greatest  care  must  be  exercised  in 
everyhing  we  do,  to  avoid  waste,  to  make  each  operation  count  and 
to  get  the  best  results. 
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Protected  -am(^deer  and  rabbits-still  contimie  to  be  a  menace 

and  every  fruit  gio^er  .    l^^pes  into  good  citizens, 

help  choose  the  man,  or  men,  ^V'^f     Vrilt  o  ask  Ihese  me7s 
•  T  ofT^ai-T+nrp    Yon  have  a  riglit  to  asK  luefee  mcu 

'^'''^l^^l^^^^^^^  iTope  most  sincerely  that  not  one 

;?Tou  L  r'inil^^  to  any  man  .d.o  will  not  promise 

Ss\erto"hel?  ratify  the  national  P-^lf  y^on 
is  a  measure  of  real  citizenship.   Yon  owe  it  to  j  our  tamiiy,  to  yoi 
country  and  to  your  God. 

The  CHAIRMAN:   Next  comes  the  report  of  the  Chemist.    Is  Dr. 

Frear  present? 

Dr.  Frear  was  present,  ami  presented  his  report  as  follows : 

SOME  NOTES  OP  FEKTILIZEKS  AND  THE  WAB, 
BY  DR.  WILLIAM  FREAH. 


The  world  war  has  taten  millions  of  men  from  their  normal  lines 
of  produc  ion    Their  places  have,  in  eonsiderable  measure,  bj"  t»ken 

HfHsrrir^^^^^^ 

^^kfhas  ber^t  Sconsiderahly  increased  by  food  losses  m  ves- 

^^'Tlil"tuYt  If  aTnml™?  demand  for  food  aid  from  America,  not 
on^y  for  C  allies,  hnt  also  for  neutral  countries  earlier  supplied 

''Te^rSrtot^bedTv  the  withdrawal  of  labor  from  the  farm 

and  are  earnestly  seeking  other  -f'"*"""^' ^^jrf  mn 

increasin<^  if  possible,  our  production  of  food  staples.  Asicie  iiom 
any  pa  tial  sohition  of  the  labor  question  itself  that  may  pi;ove  jn-ac- 
ticable  three  modes  of  operation  present  themselves  The  even 
o^eate;  use  of  farm  machinery,  especially  the  tractor  ;  the  use  only 
of  tie  most  vigorous  and  productive  seeds,  selected  with  unusual 
Sre  as  to  their^'adaptations;  a  larger  and  better  use  of  fert^x^^ 

It  is  to  the  last  of  these  modes  that  I  invite  your  attention  for  a 
few  moments'   Properly  used,  it  g-s  the  promise  o^^^ 
increase  in  food  supply  with  every  ^^^«^^^tional  cult  vat^^^^^^^ 
fact  that  fertilizers  cost  more  than  formerly  should  be  offset  by  m^nei 
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yield  and  a  proper  price  allowance.  There  is  another  difficulty,  how- 
ever, to  which  I  wish  particularly  to  call  your  attention,  at  this  time, 
namely  that  of  fertilizer  supply. 

Of  the  three  fertilizer  constituents,  potash,  nitrogen  and  phos- 
plioric  acid,  America  has,  heretofore,  depended  almost  exclusively 
upon  imports  from  Germany.  These  are  now  absolutely  cut  off  and 
pre-war  stocks  are  exhausted.  We  have  endeavored  to  And  home  sup- 
plies, and  furnace  dust,  cement  dust,  residues  from  alkaline  lakes, 
potash  from  alunite,  and  Paciflc  Ocean  kelp  beds  are  being  utilized 
for  the  purpose.  All  our  efforts  have  not  produced  as  much  as  5  per 
cent,  of  our  former  potash  imports.  Fortunately,  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  our  principal  cereal  crops  on  most  of  our  soils,  potash  is 
the  ingredient  least  needed,  and  has  doubtless  often  been  used  un- 
necessarily. The  full  saving  and  use  of  liquid  manure  will  help  us 
out,  together  with  the  still  available  residues  from  potash  fertilizers 
ajjplied  to  soils  of  loamy  or  clayey  types. 

The  nitrogen  in  our  commercial  fertilizers  was  largely  derived  from 
domestic  organic  materials.  These  are  still  produced  in  full  volume, 
unless  there  be  a  shortage  of  the  low-grade,  garbage  tankage  used  by 
acidulators  in  their  base  goods.  We  imported  some  sulphate  of  ani- 
monia  from  England,  and  that  supply  is  cut  off.  We  are  now  saving 
from  sources  hitherto  largely  neglected,  more  ammonia  than  we  im- 
ported. The  munitions  demand  for  this  material  is,  however,  so 
great,  that  the  fertilizer  supply  is  restricted.  The  remaining  source 
largely  used  was  the  Chilean  nitrate  of  soda.  The  Chilean  production 
and  our  imports  have  increased  during  the  war  years,  but  the  major 
fraction  of  these  imports  have  necessarily  gone  into  explosives.  The 
price  has  jumped  to  250  per  cent,  of  the  ante-war  figures. 

To  help  crop  production  the  Government  has  planned  to  import 
100,000  tons  of  nitrate  for  sale  at  cost,  which  will  probablv  be  .|75.00 
a  ton  plus  freight  from  seaport.  The  difficulty  of  finding  vessels  for 
its  carriage  has,  however,  been  so  great  that  there  is  no  present  cer- 
tainty that  this  supply  will  be  largely  available  for  early  planting. 
A  recent  trade  note  states  that  but  one  vessel  of  5,000  tons  burthen 
has  thus  far  started  on  its  first  voyage,  and  that  this  vessel  must, 
upon  its  return,  be  diverted  to  carrying  Cuban  sugar. 

High  cost  and  some  restriction  of  supply  confronts  us  therefore 
as  to  the  nitrogen  situation. 

Our  phosphoric  acid  we  have  obtained,  saves  for  a  little  imported 
as  bone  and  as  Canadia  apatite,  exclusively  from  home  sources.  In- 
deed Ave  exported  large  amounts  of  high-grade  Florida  rock  phos- 
])hate,  before  the  war,  and  Germany  was  our  chief  buyer.  Our  large 
supplies  in  Florida,  Tennessee  and'  South  Carolina,  can  yield  all  we 
need,  without  our  touching  the  vast  phosphate  deposits  in  Western 
states  now  too  remote  from  transport  to  make  their  use  practicable, 
except  in  a  limited  way  for  Pacific  Coast  needs.  Production  has 
fallen  off,  it  is  true,  but  simply  because  of  the  loss  of  export  trade. 
Labor  costs  are  higher,  but  have  not  seriously  affected  prices  at  the 
mine. 

Happily  for  our  fertilizer  situation,  available  phosphoric  acid  is  the 
one  fertilizer  constituent  that  has  most  universally  repaid  the  user 
in  larger  crops  and  larger  profits.  If  we  can  maintain  our  supply 
of  this  material,  we  have  at  command  the  means  pf  very  materially 
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increasing  crop  production  to  the  acre  cultivated,  without  any  very 
large  increase  of  labor  used  thereou  except  as  heavier  yields  make 
needful  more  work  in  harvesting,  threshiug  and  hauling  to  market. 

I  say.  'if,'  because  even  here  there  are  difficulties.  For  each  ton 
of  raw  "ground  phosphate  used  an  additional  ton  of  50%  sulfuric 
acid  is  needed  to  make  the  phosphoric  acid  available.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  raw  phosphate,  whose  final  profitableness  as  a  substi- 
tute for  acidulated  phosphate  is  yet  to  be  demonstrated,  requires 
much  larger  initial  dressings,  and  often  is  very  slow  in  yielding  its 
largest  eftect,  the  present  situation  which  calls  for  returns  this  year 
makes  the  use  of  the  acid  phosphate  important  wherever  it  can  be 
obtained. 

The  difficulty  is  three-fold,  in  that  it  affects  the  movement  of  the 
raw  rock  from  the  mine  to  the  factory,  the  movement  of  sulfur  and 
sulfuric  acid,  and  finally,  that  of  the  finished  goods.   Our  acidulating 
plants  are  chiefly  located  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  where  access  to 
phosphate  rock  and  Spanish  pyrites  carried  by  cheap  water-trans- 
portation was  easiest.    Our  coast  freighters  have  been  requisitioned 
for  army  work,  and  vessels  returning  from  France  must,  if  they  go 
to  Huelva,  Spain,  for  a  load  of  pyrites,  run  the  gauntlet  of  the  active 
submarine  zone  along  the  coast  of  Portugal  and  of  southeastern 
Spain.    This  risk  has  deterred  the  authorities  from  diverting  many 
vessels  to  that  return  route.   Last  year  we  imported  only  about  one- 
twelfth  of  our  1914  volume  of  pyrites,  as  a  consequence.    Our  local 
pyrites  mines  are  few,  thus  far,  but  have  someAvhat  increased  their 
output.   Most  of  the  sulfur  we  have  needed  for  our  vastly  increased 
sulphuric  acid  manufacture  has  come  from  two  other  sources:  Texas 
and  Louisiana  sulfur  deposits  and  the  sulfurous  fumes  from  our 
smelters.    The  latter  source  has  been  utilized  in  vastly  greater  de- 
gree.   The  difficulty  here  is  the  cost  and  complexity  of  the  plant, 
which  takes  much  time  and  capital  to  erect,  and  which  requires  for  the 
contact  process  used  a  large  amount  of  platinum.  This  precious  metal 
we  obtain  almost  exclusively  from  Russia.    She  put  an  embargo  on 
it  and  mined  much  less  than  usual.    A  short  time  ago,  however,  we 
secured  several  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  this  metal,  and  can  look 
for  a- presently  increased  supply  from  that  source. 

The  Texas  sulfur  is  easily  mined,  but  its  transport  through  the 
South,  over  railroads  already  overloaded  with  military  cantonment 
freight,  has  like  the  transport  of  phosphate  rock,  limited  the  supplies 
available  to  the  acid  maker  and  fertilizer  maker.  IS'ot  least  of  the 
difficulties  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  acidulators  are  not  all  acid 
makers.  The  fertilizer  factory  has  depended  upon  getting  the  acid 
as  it  was  needed,  has  no  extensive  acid-storage  capacity,  and  can  run 
his  acidulating  plant  only  when  he  has  the  ground  rock  and  the  sul- 
furic acid  on  hand  at  the  same  time. 

The  net  result  of  manufacturing  difficulties,  raw  material  shortages, 
increased  labor  shortage  in  the  factory,  the  change  of  fertilizer  for- 
mulas and  the  necessarily  higher  fertilizer  costs,  has  been  a  falling 
off  of  fertilizer  production  and  consumption  from  7,500,000  tons  in 
1914.  the  high-record  year,  to  about  two-thirds  that  amount. 

The  farmer,  it  has  seemed  to  me  important,  should  know  something 
of  the  fertilizer  manufacturer's  difficulties  under  present  conditions. 
There  must  be  wise  cooperation  if  ,we  are  to  get  the  best  results. 
Those  who  bear  the  grave  responsibility  for  distribution  of  the  sulfur 
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stocks  and  for  the  allotment  of  transportation  facilities,  should  be 
most  carefully  informed  of  the  farmers'  needs  both  by  the  farmer 
and  the  fertilizer  maker,  and  after  conference  and  agreement  between 
the  latter.   To  win  this  war,  we  must  pull  together,  pull  together. 

Furthei',  it  behooves  the  producer  to  help  out  in  the  final  transporta- 
tion ijroblem  by  consolidating  neighborhood  orders  so  that  full  55 
ton  carloads,  instead  of  much  smaller  shipments,  as  heretofore,  shall 
be  delivered  at  oi;e  place  and  at  once  unloaded.  Nor  should  he  take 
it  too  hard  that  he  is  asked  to  accept  200  pound,  jute  bags  as  the 
fertilizer  containers.  They  are  harder  to  handle  and  may  require 
some  special  appliances  not  needed  when  100-lb.  or  167-lb.  bags  wei-e 
cheaply  obtainable.  Now  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  from  Ceylon  the 
requisite  supply  of  jute,  what  is  allotted  to  us  by  England  cost  much 
more,  and  the  200-lb.  bag  saves  a  very  considerable  fraction  of  the 
supply,  as  compared  Avith  the  corresponding  number  of  smaller  bags. 

The  present  situation  as  to  production  would  wari^ant  the  advice 
to  double  the  previous  rate  of  acid  phosphate  application  for  field 
crops ;  but  the  supply  situation  at  the  present  makes  such  advice  un- 
wise. The  larger  production  is  promised  by  the  widest  possible  dis- 
tribution of  the  available  stocks.  If,  by  Fall,  the  transportation  and 
acid  situation  are  sufficiently  improved,  an  increase  in  application  is 
well  worth  considering.  For  the  present  then,  the  aim  should  be 
to  farm  manure  as  far  as  it  will  go,  to  save  all  the  liquid  manure 
possible,  and  to  depend  upon  acid  phosphate  bought  in  the  usual 
quantities  and  applied  at  the  usual  rates  to  supplement  the  fertilizer 
efl'ects  of  the  manure.  ' 

The  CHAIRMAN:  This  report  is  now  open  for  discussion;  are 
there  any  remarks? 

MR.  FENSTERMACHER:  How  about  the  raw  rock;  under  pres- 
ent conditions,  is  it  profitable  to  use  the  raw  rock  ? 

DR.  FREAR:  I  hardly  know  how  to  answer  that.  The  results 
are  so  much  slower  that  it  seems  doubtful  to  me.  Why  it  does  not 
do  better,  I  can't  for  the  life  of  me  see.  Take  the  beautiful  "blue 
grass"  region  of  Kentucky ;  we  can  take  that  beautiful  blue  grass  and 
try  to  grow  it  here,  but  we  cannot  get  it  as  beautiful ;  and  the  same 
way  wlien  we  apply  the  raw  rock.  I  have  never  seen  a  case  where 
it  was  applied  that  the  same  results  were  produced  as  in  applying 
the  phosphoric  acid.  The  great  question  is  to  get  a  crop  this  year, 
and  the  most  enthusiastic  supporter  of  raw  rock  does  not  promise 
that  it  will  produce  quick  results,  and  we  must  get  the  crop  this 
year.  Now  if  you  increase  the  amount  of  raw  rock  you  apply,  and 
do  get  a  crop,  don't  you  see  jon  increase  the  amount  of  hauling  you 
do,  and  thus  it  costs  just  as  much  as  the  acid  phosphate.  Maybe 
in  the  long  run  you  may  find  that  the  raw  rock  gives  us  the  greater 
benefit,  but  at  the  present  time  we  do  not  think  it  is  so.  They  have 
tried  it  in  Ohio,  in  Indiana,  and  in  Missouri — at  the  latter  place 
under  conditions  that  Avere  not  so  favorable ;  but  in  Ohio  and  Indiana 
the  conditions  Avere  all  right.  In  Ohio,  Director  Thorne,  Avho,  as 
you  all  knoAV,  is  very  careful  in  his  statements,  says  he  would  not 
Avalk  across  the  street  for  any  amount  of  it.  He  says  that  the  profit, 
as  yet,  lies  in  the  use  of  acid  phosphate.    Now,  the  use  of  the  raw 


rock  may  be  all  ra^ht  as  an  experiment,  but  the  thing  I  am  anxious 
for  is  to  get  a  crop'' this  year,  and  we  are  bound  to  get  quicker  results 
from  acid  phosphate  than  we  are  from  raw  rock  this  year. 

The  CHAIEMAN:    Have  you  made  any  experiment  at  State  Col- 


lege? ^ 

DR  FREAR:  '  Yes;  it  looked  as  though  the  South  Carolina  rock 
o'ave  us  the  best  results  in  the  long  run.  The  question  is  to  get 
enough  fertility  in  the  soil.  I  consider  the  results  of  some  value,  but 
it  is  more  as  a  question  of  experiment,  and  the  problem  before  us 
now  is  not  the  necessitv  of  experimenting,  but  the  necessity  of  getting 
a  crop  this  year.  As  I  said  some  years  ago,  I  think  it  may  be  all 
right  if  you 'are  not  anxious  to  get  quick  results. 

The  CHAIRMAN:    Then  yon  would  not  advise  it? 

DR.  FREAR:  No;  I  would  not  say  that;  but  from  my  results  T 
would  not  recommend  it  if  you  Avant  a  crop  this  year. 

The- CHAIRMAN :    But  what  if  you  can't  get  the  acid  phosphate? 

DR  FREAR:  I  can't  see  why,  unless  transportation  facilities 
control  it.  I  have  heard  of  some  dealers  who  refuse  to  sell  it  unless 
the  purchaser  buys  something  else.  If  that  is  the  situation,  don  t 
stand  for  it.  The  dealer  has  no  right  to  compel  you  to  buy  what  you 
don't  want. 

MR.  SCHULTZ:  1  am  certainly  glad  to  hear  the  talks  of  Dr. 
Frear  and  the  Governor,  and  I  am  anxious  that  these  talks  should 
get  out  over  the  State  at  once.  I  am  not  joking ;  it  is  a  serious  propo- 
sition that  we  are  up  against,  and  the  sooner'all  our  farmers  know 
it,  the  better. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Do  you  require  a  man  to  buy  something  else 
in  order  to  get  phosphoric  acid? 

MR  SCHULTZ:  No,  sir,  I  never  did,  and  as  long  as  we  have  it, 
they  shall  have  it  without  buying  anything  else  unless  they  want  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN:    What  is  it  worth?  .  • 

MR  SCHULTZ :  That  depends  upon  conditions  before  you  get  it. 
I  know  that  some  fellows  will  not  sell  acid  pliosphate  unless  you 
buy  something  else,  but  the  Reading  Bone  &  Fertilizer  Company  never 
did  that,  and  never  will,  so  long  as  1  have  anything  to  say. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Any  further  remarks?  If  not,  what  shall  be 
done  with  this  report? 

On  motion,  properly  seconded,  and  regularly  carried,  the  report 
was  accepted  and  placed  on  file  for  publication  with  the  proceedings. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  We  are  now  ready  to  listen  to  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Credentials. 

The  Committee  on  Credentials,  through  Mr.  Horace  Seamans,  the 
Chairman,  made  the  following  report: 

Mr  Chairman,  and  Members  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture; 
your  Committee  on  Credentials  would  make  the  following  report:  We 
have  carefully  and  thoroughly  examined  these  credentials,  and  find 
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them  correct  and  in  proper  form.  Wm.  F.  Biddle,  Bedford  County; 
Norris  G.  Temple,  Chester  County;  John  A.  Woodward,  Centre 
County ;  Dr.  J.  M.  Dumm,  Clinton  County ;  G.  Eugene  Bowen,  Sulli- 
van County ;  Edward  Oyster,  Montour  County ;  Matthew  Rodgers, 
Juniata  County ;  P.  S.  Fenstermacher,  Lehigh  County ;  B.  F.  Kahler, 
Lycoming  County ;  J.  A.  Runk,  Huntingdon  County ;  Joseph  McEl- 
haney,  Jr.,  Venango  County ;  Charles  S.  Messinger,  Northampton 
County;  B.  F.  Killam,  Pike  County;  J.  E.  Hildebrandt,  Luzerne 
County. 

We  find  the  following  credentials  made  out  in  proper  form  with 
the  exception  of  the  seals  of  the  County  Agricultural  Societies:  A.  1. 
Weidner,  Adams  County ;  C.  L.  Hood,  Allegheny  County. 

From  tlie  National  Bee-keepers'  Association,  Hon.  E.  A.  Weimer. 

I  believe  there  is  also  a  further  report,  which  Mr.  Rodgers  will 
make. 

MR.  RODGERS:  I  only  want  to  report  that  the  Juniata  Agricul- 
tural Society  has  elected  the  following  delegates,  whose  credentials 
are  satisfactory:  Hon.  William  Hertzler,  Mr.  K.  W.  Robinson,  and 
Mr.  C.  Parker  McMeen. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  You  have  all  heard  the  report  of  this  commit- 
tee; what  is  your  pleasure? 

On  motion,  properly  seconded  and  regularly  carried,  this  report 
was  received,  and  the  Committee  discharged,  and  the  gentlemen 
named  in  tlie  credentials,  received  as  members  of  the  Board. 

MR.  WEIMER:  As  a  delegate  from  the  Bee-keepers'  Association, 
I  would  like  to  announce  that  the  Bee-keepers  expect  to  hold  their 
-meeting  on  Friday  and  Saturday,  the  15th  and  16th  of  March,  at 
Lancaster;  there  will  be  speakers  from  Ohio,  Washington,  D.  C, 
New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania.  You  are  all  invited  to  be  present,  and 
1  think  I  can  safely  assure  you  of  an  interesting  and  protitable  time. 

The  only  report  1  have  to  make,  as  delegate  from  the  Association,  is 
that  a  great  many  apiaries  have  been  inspected  and  good  work  done 
in  destroying  the  foul  brood  diseases  which  are  playing  such  havoc  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  elsewhere.  The  Association  has  members  in  almost 
every  county  of  Pennsylvania  ;  it  is  very  active,  and  expects  to  become 
more  so. 

That  is  all  the  report  T  have  to  give. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  T  saw  the  Secretary  in  the  back  part  of  the 
room  a  moment  ago ;  I  Avish  he  would  come  up  here  and  talk  to  us 
for  a  little  while. 

Investigation  showed  that  Mr.  Patton  had  left  the  room. 

MR.  TEMPLE:  I  would  like  to  make  a  motion  that  we  hold  the 
afternoon  meeting  in  the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  with 
the  permission  of  the  Governor.   This  room  is  too  large  and  too  cold. 

This  motion  was  jiroperly  seconded,  and  carried  in  the  regular  way. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  I  see  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and 
Director  of  Institutes,  Mr.  Carothers,  and  I  want  to  call  on  him 
for  a  speech. 

MR.  CAROTHERS:  Mr.  Chairman,  and  Members  of  the  Board: 
I  believe  this  is  my  first  appearance  before  you  as  Deputy  Secretary. 
I  see  most  of  you  as  Director  of  Institutes,  however. 
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I  have  been  very  mucli  interested  in  the  reports  of  this  morning, 
and  particnlarly  in  Dr.  Frear's  report.  At  no  time  has  the  need  of 
greater  crops  been  more  urgent  than  this  year.  In  many  things 
there  are  signs  of  a  decrease,  rather  than  an  increase  in  production, 
but  we  must  use  every  means  at  our  command  to  make  the  production 
greater  tlian  ever  before.  The  labor  problem  is  a  very  serious  one, 
but  I  do  think  that  in  the  near  future  the  conscription  law  will  be  so 
modified  that  the  young  men  who  are  employed  on  the  farms  will  be 
given  a  chance  to'  show  their  patriotism  by  producing  food,  rather 
than  bv  serving  in  the  army.  I  cannot  recall  the  wording  of  the  bill 
now  before  Congress,  but*^  I  think  it  exempts  the  young  farmer. 
Everywhere  there  is  already  a  large  acreage  under  cultivation,  and 
all  over  the  State,  particularly  in  the  Southwestern  part,  there  is 
still  a  large  acreage  that  could  be  successfully  and  profitably  culti- 
vated, and  I  feel  sure  that  this  would  be  done  if  we  could  get  the 
assurance  from  our  Government  that  there  will  be  sufficient  labor. 

I  trust  you  will  have  a  very  successful  meeting,  and  I  feel  quite  sure 
that  if  those  of  our  Institute  workers  and  County  Agents  who  are 
here,  will  carry  with  them  what  they  hear  here  and  apply  it,  and 
impress  upon  our  people  that  by  using  all  these  means  at  their  com- 
mand, and  our  schools  as  Avell,  we  will  be  able  to  produce  more  intel- 
ligently and  a  larger  amount  than  ever  before.  I  was  very  much 
pleased  when  I  became  acquainted  Avith  the  lecturers  maintained  by 
my  predecessor,  jMr.  Martin;  they  are  all  very  able  men. 

I  thank  you  for  your  attention,  and  trust  you  will  have  a  very 
pleasant  and  profitable  meeting. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  I  think  I  see  the  Secretary  in  the  room  now. 
We  called  for  you  some  time  ago,  Mr.  Patton,  but  you  had  just  left 
the  room. 

The  SECEETAEY:  I  was  just  out  trying  to  make  arrangements 
for  a  better  meeting  place  for  you.  This  afternoon  we  will  meet  in 
the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  if  any  of  the  members 
were  not  here  this  morning,  and  you  should  see  them,  please  tell  them 
about  it.    It  is  entirely  too  cold  here. 

A  MEMBER:    Will  we  meet  there  tonight? 

SECRETARY  PATTON:  Xo ;  at  the  Board  of  Trade  Auditorium. 
We  expect  more  people  tonight  than  we  could  accommodate  in  the 
-  room  ill  which  we  will  meet  this  afternoon.  The  Governor  will  be 
the  principal  speaker,  but  we  will  also  have  a  representative  from  the 
Food  Administration  at  Washington,  Mr.  Holman,  whom  many  of 
you  know  as  editor  of  the  Farm  Journal  Division.  I  hope  you  will  all 
be  there,  and  invite  your  friends  to  go  with  you. 

The  CHAIRMAN:    Will  we  meet  up  there  to-morrow? 

The  SECRETARY:  Yes,  sir,  in  the  House  of  Representatives  in  the 
Capitol. 

A  year  ago  you  took  up  some  very  important  legislation,  and  I  am 
glad  to  tell  you  it  went  through.'  The  Market  Bureau  bill  went 
through,  and  that  Market  Bureau  is  no\\-  doing  very  good  work. 
Y"ou  would  be  surprised  to  know  hov/  many  people  are  taking  advant- 
age of  it.    We  handled  some  thirty  carloads  of  apples ;  the  Depart- 
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ment  is  not  allowed  to  enter  npon  transactions  of  this  kind,  bnt  the 
Bureau  overcomes  that,  and  it  is  growing  so  fast  that  I  really  don't 
know  what  to  do.  We  have  only  an  appropriation  of  |25,000  and  are 
compelled  to  pay  the  head  i|4:,000  per  year  of  it,  so  that  leaves  us  very 
little  to  work  on.  I  think  it  is  going  to  be  a  very  advantageous  thing 
as  time  goes  on. 

Then  there  is  the  Dog  Law,  one  of  the  best  laws  we  have  ever 
had ;  it  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  enforce- 
ment, and  we  propose  to  see  that  it  is  enforced  to  the  fullest  pos- 
sible extent.  I  have  called  on  the  Game  Wardens,  Fish  Wardens, 
State  Constabularv,  and  all  other  officers  of  the  law  to  help,  and 
if  they  do  not  do  their  duty,  I  am  going  to  get  after  them.  At  most, 
three 'months  should  bring  things  pretty  well  in  hand.  I  saw  a  few 
dogs  this  morning,  here  in  this  city  that  had  no  tags,  but  I  am  going 
to  see  that  they  get  them.  We  figure  that  there  are  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  a  million  dogs  in  Pennsylvania,  about  267,000  of  them  regis- 
tered ;  the  balance  of  them  have  not  been  paying  any  tax.  Now  you 
take  five  cents  a  day— and  you  can't  keep  a  dog  for  that— and  you 
have  eighteen  million  dollars  a  year  spent  in  food  for  these  worthless 
curs. 

Then  there  is  the  Fertilizer  Law,  which  I  think  is  important.  The 
manufacturers  are  satisfied,  and  I  think  the  farmers  are. 

Now,  in  the  matter  of  production,  I  don't  think  there  is  a  state  in 
the  Union  that  can  show  a  better  production  than  Pennsylvania.  As 
the  Governor  has  told  you,  there  is  an  increase  in  every  crop,  which 
is  what  we  are  working  for.  The  potato  crop  is  the  largest  we  have 
had  ;  the  wheat  crop  is  good,  and  we  have  a  very  large  crop  of  corn  and 
oats.  The  Governor,  however,  made  a  little  mistake  in  his  figures; 
last  year  we  produced  in  cereals,  cattle,  milk  and  apples,  over  |600,- 
000,000,  instead  of  |300,000,000.  And  the  vahie  of  the  cereal  crops 
is  not  on  assessed  valuation,  as  you  know,  but  on  an  appraisement 
placed  by  the  county  officers,  averaging  -fOS.OO  per  acre.  This  takes 
in  land  that  is  worth  three  to  four  hundred  dollars  an  acre,  and  some 
that  is  worth  ten  dollars. 

The  Department  has  had  the  busiest  year  in  its  history.  The  war 
has  brought  on  a  great  deal  of  extra  work,  and  we  have  tried  to  do 
the  best  we  can.  I  am  not  here  to  blow  my  own  horn,  but  we  have 
done  three  or  four  times  as  much  work  as  M'as  ever  done  by  the  De- 
partment before,  and  we  did  it  Avith  the  same  help.  In  fact,  we  have 
had  one  less — and  this  work  was  done  with  practically  no  increased 
expense.  Just  a  little  in  the  way  of  increase  of  salaries. 
It  costs  .fOOO.OOO— just  about— to  run  the  Department  and 
we  have  brought  in'  in  the  way  of  fines,  taxes,  etc.,  just  about 
1900.000,  so  that  we  are  practically  self-sustaining.  If  the  State 
could  see  its  wav  clear  to  give  us  three  or  four  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  we  could  do  better  work,  and  I  am  trying  to  get  this.  The 
members  of  the  Board  have  always  been  very  generous  in  trying  to  get 
for  me  whatever  I  have  asked,  and  I  wish  to  thank  you  for  your  loyal 
support. 

Col.  Woodward  is  sick  and  cannot  be  here,  but  I  have  a  very  nice 
letter  from  him.  He  has  just  been  re-elected  for  the  tenth  time, 
making  thirty  years  on  the  Board  when  his  time  is  out.  He  is  nearly 
eighty  years  "oid,  and  I  think  he  is  the  oldest  member  of  the  Board, 
since  the  death  of  Mr.  Herr. 
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The  CHAIEMAN:    Do  you  think  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture 
is  a  good  thing  for  the  Department? 

The  SECRETARY:  1  think  it  would  be  a  crime  not  to  have  it. 
(Applause)  We  should  hud  our  hands  tied  very  largely  if  we  had 
to  get  along  without  the  State  Board  and  the  Institutes  and  the 
County  Agents  and  the  State  College,  and  every  other  agency  that 
helps  to  make  the  Department  elficient.  We  are  all  working  together 
for  increased  farm  production  and  efficiency.  The  Farm  Institutes 
are  doing  excellent  work  this  winter,  and  the  attendance  has  been 
o-ood  in  spite  of  the  bad  weather.  You  all  know  how  hard  it  is  to 
o-et  the  farmer  out  in  bad  weather,  and  this  winter  has  been  unusu- 
ally severe,  but  in  spite  of  this  drawback,  the  attendance  has  been 
excellent.  Kow,  if  you  people  believe  in  these  Institutes,  I  want 
you  to  o-et  busy  and  see  that  they  are  made  a  success.  Don't  do  it  if 
you  don't  believe  in  it.  Half-hearted  service  never  amounts  to  any- 
thino-  I  was  on  a  visit  to  the  Governor's  brother  sometime  ago,  and 
I  asked  him  what  he  thought  of  the  Farm  Advisers  and  the  Farm 
Institutes.  He  said,  "Well,  we  used  to  buy  grain;  now  we  sell  it' 
I  think  that  is  a  good  record,  and  one  that  justifies  the  Farm  Adviser. 

Now,  if  there  is  any  question  you  wish  to  ask,  please  ask  it.  We 
are  here  to  be  of  service  to  you  whenever  possible. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  You  are  aware,  Mr.  Secretary,  that  there  was 
an  effort,  a  year  or  so  ago,  to  do  away  with  the  State  Board  of  Agri- 
culture. '  Do  you  think  that  this  has  blown  over? 

The  SECRETARY'':  I  think  so.  You  knoAV  the  Department  has 
been  satisfied  with  the  Board,  and  it  will  be  as  long  as  I  am  there. 
I  don't  know,  of  course,  how  long  that  will  be. 

MR.  FENSTERMACHER:  Mr.  Secretary,  do  you  think  the  State 
Board  is  given  the  authority  it  ought  to  have?  Do  you  consider  it 
well  to  have  a  body  like  this  with  its  hands  tied? 

The  SECRETARY:  Now  in  answer  to  that— no ;  I  don't  tliink 
the  State  Board  has  the  authority  it  ought  to  have,  and  I  would  like 
to  see  things  changed. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  I  would  always  like  to  have  a  good  feeling  be- 
tween the  Department  and  the  State  Board.  In  the  past  years  there 
has  been  an  impression  that  there  has  not  been  a  good  feeling  between 
the  two ;  but  I  think  that  has  now  been  overcome. 

The  SECRETARY:  I  was  going  to  ask  you  that.  I  am  quite 
sure  any  bad  feeling  there  may  have  been,  has  been  overcome. 

I  thiiik  you  have  all  seen  the  State  show  at  the  Emerson-Branting- 
ham  Building ;  if  you  have  not,  I  would  advise  you  to  do  so,  because 
I  think  it  is  the  best  show  we  have  ever  had.  We  came  pretty  near 
not  having  a  show  this  year  on  account  of  the  railroad  facilities.  Last 
year  I  took  the  responsibility,  but  I  did  not  feel  as  if  I  could  do  it  this 
vear  as,  under  the  circumstances,  there  might  have  been  a.  loss  of  four 
or  five  hundred  dollars,  and  I  did  not  feel  that  the  Department  was 
financially  able  to  bear  that.  However,  I  saw  the  War  Board,  and 
they  promised  to  stand  back  of  us.  We  have  some  twelve  dift'erent 
makes  of  tractors,  which  is  very  good,  considering  transportation. 
The   corn    show    is    very    good.    The    ears    are    very   well  se- 
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lected — mucli  better  than  last  year,  when  some  of  them  did 
not  make  a  good  selection.  We  have  a  good  apple  exhibit; 
qnite  a  good  wool  exhibit,  a  few  live  sheep,  and  one  real  live 
hog.  But  the  machinery  exhibit  is  good,  and'l  think  it  will  be  worth 
your  while  to  go  over  there  to  see  it. 

I  thank  you  very  much  for  your  attention. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Mr.  Stevenson,  of  the  District  Exemption 
Board  is  here,  and  has  a  Resolution  which  he  wishes  to  present. 

MR.  STEVENSON:  It  seem  a  little  presumptions  for  me  to 
come  here  in  this  way,  so  I  will  try  to  explain  what  I  have  in  view. 

When  the  Selective  Service  Act  went  into  effect  last  Spring,  I  was 
opposed  to  it.  Since  then  I  have  changed  my  views,  and  am  a  firm 
believer  in  it,  but  think  it  should  be  changed  so  as  to  give  us  a  select- 
ive, constructive  draft— a  draft  that  will  put  each  man  to  work  where 
he  can  be  of  most  use,  and  pay  him  accordingly.  In  view  of  the 
scarcity  of  agricultural  labor,  I  think  this  Board  should  pass  a 
Resolution  asking  for  tlie  discharge  of  all  boys  who  have  had  several 
years'  experience  on  the  farm.  In  a  little  county  like  Lackawanna, 
45%  of  our  farm  l)oys  have  been  drafted ;  how  are  we  going  to  get 
our  farm  labor?  The  denunid  for  farm  products  is  greater  than  it 
has  ever  been,  and  the  labor  is  less.  Now,  I  have  two  boys  in  the 
service — two  volunteers,  and  a  third  who  will  be  drafted  if  the  next 
conscription  act  is  passed.  Now  each  of  these  boys  is  capable  of 
earning  a  hundred  dollars  a  month  and  his  expenses^  as  a  farm  man- 
ager or  an  expert  dairyman,  but  they  go  into  the  camps  with  the 
other  boys  and  get  the  same  rate  of  pay.  We  raised  the  prize  cow,  that 
made  290  pounds  of  butter  in  one  year,  and  we  have  a  young  heifer 
Avhose  dam  made  over  GOO  pounds  of  butter  last  year.  "  That  is  the 
kind  of  stuff  these  boys  can  produce.  I  say  this  not  to  boast,  but  to 
emphasize  my  point  of  view. 

Now,  in  filing  out  the  questionaires,  when  the  question  came  as 
to  what  was  the  value  of  the  produce  from  the  farm  on  which  he 
worked,  the  average  young  man  answered  "I  don't  know."  That  is 
the  trouble;  most  of  them  take  too  much  for  granted,  and  are  not 
capable  of  nuiking  proper  returns. 

Now,  I  am  a  firm  believer  in  the  Selective  Service  Act,  but  I  want 
it  to  include  every  able-bodied  man  between  twenty-one  and  ninety, 
but  instead  of  putting  him  into  the  cantonments  in  idleness,  let  every 
man  be  distributed  where  he  can  be  of  the  most  service,  and  do  some 
constructive  work.  Now,  tlien,  these  men  when  they  are  called, 
should  be  paid  in  the  same  proportion  as  they  are  in  civil  life.  If  a 
man  is  capable  of  earning  a  hundred  dollars  a  "month  in  civil  life,  give 
it  to  him  in  the  draft.  Let  me  give  you  an  illustration  of  the  way 
present  conditions  work  out.  Up  near  my  home  there  were  two 
brothers,  both  carpenters,  earning  the  same'  amount  of  money.  One 
of  them  was  drafted  and  sent  to  a  cantonment ;  the  other,  being  over 
thirty-one,  escaped  the  draft.  The  fellow  who  was  drafted,  got  his 
thirty  dollars  a  month ;  he  had  been  making  several  times  that.  A  few 
weeks  after  he  got  into  camp  he  wrote  his  brother  "you  had  better 
come  down  here ;  it  is  pretty  hard  on  the  soldier,  but  it  is  a  Paradise 
for  carpenters."  So  Pete  goes  down.  He  found  they  were  paying 
carpenters  sixty  cents  an  hour,  Avitli  double  time  for  overtime  and 
Sundays,  so  these  fellows  hit  on  a  scheme  of  working  on  Sundays  and 


kiiockiuo-  off  on  Mondays,  and  they  are  making  two  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars  a  month  while  the  other  fellow  gets  his  thirty  dollars  a  month, 
and  is  iust  as  good  a  carpenter. 

Xow  up  in  our  section  the  railroads  take  all  the  men  they  can  get, 
and  thev  are  paving  much  more  than  the  farmer  can  afford  to  pay^ 
I  had  a  letter  not  long  ago  from  one  of  the  railroads  asking  me  about 
a  man  who  has  worked  for  me  for  several  years ;  he  is  all  right  but  i 
can't  pay  him  what  he  can  get  on  the  railroad.  They  are  going  to  pay 
him  $4.50  a  dav.  He  told  me  he  would  rather  work  for  me.  and  would 
do  so  for  half  a  dollar  a  dav  less  because  his  rent  would  be  less  and 
he  wouldn't  have  to  move.  I  had  to  let  him  go.  Xo  farmer  can  pay 
anything  like  that.  But  things  of  that  sort  make  it  harder  every  day 
to  get  proper  help  on  the  farm,  and  the  only  solution  I  see  is  for  the 
Government  to  draft  every  able-bodied  man  and  put  hini-to  work 
where  he  can  be  of  the  most  service,  and  see  that  he  is  paid  according 
to  his  earning  capacity  in  civil  life. 

The  Resolution  I  want  to  offer  is  this:  ,     .  ^,  ^ 

"Eesolved  bv  the  Pennsvlvania  State  Board  of  Agriculture  that 
our  Federal  law-makers  be  requested  to  pass  a  new  Selective  Service 
Act,  containing  the  following  provisions : 

1st  Including  everv  voter  of  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  and  up- 
wards, within  its  scope,  and  requiring  his  services  whenever  and  wher- 
ever in  the  judgment  of  the  Federal  officials  they  may  be  needed  m 

the  emergencv  of  war.  v  j.  +  i 

^nd  The  wages  to  be  paid  those  conscripted  under  this  Act  to  be 
equal  to  the  earnings  each  has  established  for  himself  in  civil  lite, 
upon  the  same  principle  that  real  property  of  the  individual  is  taken 
-for  public  use  under  condemnation  by  the  right  of  eminent  domain, 
with  due  regard  to  the  constitutional  prohibition  that  it  shall  not  be 
so  taken  Avithout  due  compensation.  _  ,    ■  i 

3rd  This  Selective  Service  Act  to  apply  to  all  productions  material 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  military  establishment,  the  operation  ot 
the  army,  or  the  national  interest,  during  the  period  of  the  war,  and 
the  reconstruction  period  following  its  close." 

The  CHAIEMAX:  This  Resolution  will  be  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Resolutions  for  action. 

Xow  it  is  about  time  for  us  to  adjourn.  We  will  meet  this  attei- 
noon  in  the  Hall  of  Representatives,  at  the  Capitol.  We  want  to 
call  the  roll  again  the  first  thing  this  afternoon,  so  that  those  who  were 
delaved  in  getting  here  this  moning  may  get  credit  for  being  here. 
We  Will  call  to  order  at  1.30  and  call  the  roll  at  two  o'clock. 

The  SECRETARY:  I  want  to  say  to  the  members  of  the  Board 
that  I  wish  they  would  be  sure  to  notify  any  members  who  may  not 
know  of  the  change  in  the  place  of  meeting. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  We  will  noAv  stand  adjourned  until  1.30  this 
afternoon. 


Ilonse  (if  l-iepfcseutatives'  Hall, 
Tnesdny,  .Ininiavy  22,  1918.    1.30  P.  M. 

Dr.  Tower  in  the  Chair. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  The  meeting  will  please  come  to  order.  We 
will  at  once  proceed  with  the  program,  taking  each  number  as  it 
comes.  First  is  the  report  of  the  ^^eterinary  Surgeon,  by  the  Acting 
Veterinarian,  Dr.  T.  E.  Munce.    Is  he  here? 

Dr.  Munce's  report  is  as  follows:  V 


DISEASES  OF  LIVE  STOCK. 


T.  E.  MUNCE,  Acting  State  Veterinarian. 


Instead  of  discussing  diseases  of  live  stock  in  general,  it  occurred 
to  me  that  we  might  profit  more  by  confining  our  remarks  to  one  or 
two  of  the  more  important  diseases  common  to  dairy  cattle.  I  have, 
therefore,  selected  Sterility  and  Tuberculosis,  the  latter  with  special 
reference  to  ofllcially  accredited  tuberculosis-free  herds. 

With  your  permission,  I  will  consider  Sterility  first  by  reviewing 
briefly  the  work  done  by  the  State  Livestock  Sanitary  Board  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  in  the  way  of  treating  sterile  cows.  Early 
in  January,  191G,  about  two  years  ago,  the  Board  inaugurated  this 
work  in  the  herd  at  the  State  Hospital  for  the  Chronic  Insane  at  Wer- 
nersville,  Pennsylvania.  The  treatment  is  local  rather  than  systematic 
and  consists,  briefly,  of  a  careful  examination  of  the  genital  tract  and 
reproductive  organs  and  the  direct  application  of  treatment  to  the  af- 
fected parts.  There  are  certain  sanitary  precautions  that  have  to  be 
observed  and  considerable  skill  is  required,  yet  the  greatest  attain- 
ment is  to  be  able  to  make  proper  examination  and  to  choose  suitable 
subjects  for  treatment.  Little  good  will  be  accomplished  in  the  treat- 
ment of  sterility  by  the  inexperienced  or  the  common  and  too 
often  used  operations,  as  opening  the  os  by  forcing  a  stick  or  the 
finger  into  it  or  by  an  untrained  person's  attempting  to  rupture  ovar- 
ian cysts.  The  majority  of  cases  of  diseased  uteri  that  have  been  in- 
vestigated by  State  agents,  were  found  to  have  been  caused  by  im- 
proper treatment. 

It  used  to  be  customary  to  instruct  owners  to  administer  vaginal 
douches  of  mild  antiseptics  to  aborting  cattle  as  long  as  there  was  a 
discharge  and  not  to  breed  them  for  several  months.  It  is  now  be- 
lieved that  little,  if  any,  good  will  follow  the  use  of  vaginal  douches 
as  applied  by  the  herd  owner  or  the  average  veterinarian,  because  the 
solution  does  not  reach  the  seat  of  trouble.  Quite  often  such  injec- 
tions are  injurious  rather  than  helpful.  The  best  results  will  be  gotten 
by  two  or  three  applications  of  a  properly  prepared  solution  directly 
into  the  uterus  soon  after  abortion  takes  place  and  the  cow  bred  im- 
mediately. The  treatment,  to  be  successful,  must  be  given  by  a  person 
who  ^is  proficient  and  equipped  to  do  the  work. 
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During  1916,  the  first  year  our  Board  had  this  work  in  hand,  we 
treated  173  cows  in  28  herds  and  467  treatments  were  administered 
The  second  or  present  year,  127  cows  were  treated  in  51  herds  and 
1051  treatments  were  given.  The  records  show  that  the  treatment  is 
successful  in  about  75%  of  sterile  animals  due  to  abortion  or  its  ef- 
fects This  work  was  handled  principally  under  the  supervision  of 
one  agent  which  explains  why  more  herds  were  not  treated 

With  the  exception  of  the  herds  turned  over  to  our  Board  for  treat- 
ment and  study,  the  work  was  conducted  in  cooperation  with  the 
herd  owners  and  local  practicing  veterinarians  as  h:.llo^^s.  0^^ners 
of  sterile  cattle  filed  application  with  the  State  Livestock  Sanita  y 
Board  reouesting  that  a  practical  demonstration  ot  the  treatment  be 
oiven  their  veterinarians  who  must  be  interested  m  this  line  of  work 
and  indicate  a  desire  for  instruction.  Unless  the  local  vetermarian  is 
interested  and  is  willing  to  supply  himself  with  the  necessary  equip^ 
ment  it  is  onlv  a  waste  of  time  and  money  for  the  btate  to  uudeitake 
to  instruct  him.  It  is  essential  for  both  the  herd  owner  and  yet^erin- 
arian  to  be  interested  in  the  work  and  willing  to  carry  out  instruc- 
tions if  the  treatment  is  to  be  successful.  All  that  our  Board  asks 
in  return  is  that  the  results  of  tlie  treatment  be  reported  to  the  Harris- 
biM'o-  office  Usuallv,  one  demonstration  is  sufficient,  if  not,  then  a 
seco^'ud  is  given.  When  possible  to  do  so,  our  agent  tries  to  be  present 
when  the  third  or  subsequent  treatments  are  given,  aUo^^•lng  the  prac- 
titioner to  administer  one  or  two  alone  to  check  up  the  results. 

Enough  actual  field  work  has  been  done  to  prove  the  value  of  this 
treatment  for  sterility,  especially  in  purebred  herds.  It  must  be 
borne  in  mind,  however,  that  it  is  not  a  sure  cure  for  sterility  and 
that  every  animal  treated  will  conceive  and  carry  the  fetus  to  matur- 
itv  The  treatment  is  of  value  in  animals  which  fail  to  breed  and 
carrv  fetus  full  time  as  a  result  of  diseased  uteri.  On  the  other  hand 
in  cases  due  to  diseased  ovaries.  Fallopian  tubes,  etc.,  the  treatment 
is  of  uncertain  value. 

We  frequentlv  find  in  treating  animals,  a  large  quantity  ot  otten- 
sive  pus  In  the  uterus,  which,  if  left  alone,  would  require  a  long  time 
for  nature  to  absorb.  In  such  cases,  the  uterine  douche  will  remove 
the  infectious  material  and  in  a  surprisingly  short  tune,  the  uterus 
returns  to  its  natural  tone.  Infectious  discharges  should  never  be 
overlooked,  hence  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  for  the  cow  s  hind 
parts  including  the  udder,  to  be  washed  daily  with  a  mild  antiseptic 
solution.  All  soiled  bedding,  etc.,  should  promptly  be  removed.  _  In 
order  not  to  overlook  infectious  material  which  might  escape  previous 
treatment  or  removal,  the  entire  stable  should  be  thoroughly  cleaned 
and  sprayed  with  an  efflcient  disinfecting  solution  once  a  month. 
Concretely  speaking,  sanitation  is  the  keynote  to  the  whole  proposi- 
tion. ,         T  J  T, 

The  work  is  comparativelv  new,  the  field  is  a  broad  one  and  much 
remains  to  be  done.  Our  Board- expects  to  continue  its  investigation 
for  the  purpose  of  gaining  additional  knowledge  that  will  be  usetul 

to  our  breeders.  ^ — ^  •  ti 

Tuberculosis  eradication  with  special  reference  to  otticially  ac- 
credited tuberculosis-free  herds.  ^       ^  -,  i 
During  the  past  vear  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  of  the  1  ederal 
Departinent  of  Agriculture  announced  the  following  as  their  plan 
for  eradicating  bovine  tuberculosis  in  this  Country.    First,  by  cir- 
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cumscribed  areas  such  as  county  units.  Second,  officially  accredited 
tuberculosis-free  herds.  Third/ in  swine.  It  is  in  connection  with 
the  second,  officially  accredited  tuberculosis-free  herds,  that  I  should 
like  to  refer  today. 

Some  work  has  been  done  along  this  line  by  a  feAV  States.  Illinois 
was  the  first  to  advance  the  accredited  herd  plan  for  cleaning  up  its 
purebred  herds.  Since  then,  Minnesota  and  one  or  two  other  States 
have  adopted  it.  Their  rules  governing  the  work  were  not  uniform — 
each  State  having  its  own  requirements  which  made  it  difficult  to 
understand  as  well  as  confusing  to  herd  owners.  It  was  not  until  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  took  hold  of  the  proposition  and 
recommended  the  adoption  of  a  uniform  standard,  the  States  cooperat- 
ing in  the  enforcement  of  the  requirements,  tliat  the  various  state 
livestock  sanitary  officials  considered  the  plan  of  sufficient  practical 
value  to  recommend  it  to  herd  owners.  It  is  nothing  more  than  live- 
stock reciprocity  between  States,  the  object  of  which  is  to  encourage 
breeders  of  good  cattle  to  eradicate  tuberculosis  from  their  herds  and 
to  make  it  easy  for  owners  of  such  herds  to  exchange  healthy  animals 
both  inter-  and  intra-state. 

On  the  evening  of  December  3,  the  week  of  the  International  Fat 
Stock  Show  and  the  annual  meeting  of  the  V.  S.  Livestock  Sanitary 
Association  at  Chicago,  a  conference  was  held  between  breeders  and 
livestock  sanitary  officers,  at  which  this  plan  was  considered.  This 
conference  was  attended  l)y  representatives  from  tlie  following  organ- 
izations: National  Cattle  Kegistry  Association,  The  Federal  Bureau 
of  Animal  Industry  and  many  State  Livestock  Sanitary  Boards.  At 
the  close  of  the  conference,  the  Chairman  was  authorized  to  appoint 
a  Committee  of  five  to  confer  with  a  similar  Committee  of  the  U.  S. 
Livestock  Sanitary  Association  for  the  purpose  of  drafting  uniform 
regulations  to  be  presented  to  the  latter  Association  for  its  considera- 
tion and  adoption.  On  the  Committee  representing  the  Breeders'  As- 
sociations, one  meml)er  was  named  fi^om  each  of  the  following  organi- 
zations :  American  Short  Horn  Breeders'  Association,  (Guernsey  Cat- 
tle Club,  American  Aberdeen-Angus  Association,  Jersey  Cattle'  Club, 
American  Hereford  Association,  and  range  interests.  The  Joint  Com- 
mittee recommended  the  following  regulations  which  were  adopted 
by  the  U.  S.  Livestock  Sanitary  Association. 

An  accredited  tuberculin-tested,  purebred  herd  is  one  which  has 
been  tuberculin  tested  by  the  subcutaneous  method,  or  any  other  test 
approved  by  the  Bureau  of  Aniuuil  Industry,  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  or  a  regularly  employed  veterinary 
inspector  of  the  State  in  which  co-operative  tuberculosis  eradication 
work  is  being  conducted.  Further,  it  shall  be  a  herd  in  which  no 
animal  aifected  with  tuberculosis  has  been  found  upon  two  annual  or 
three  semi-annual  tubercidin  tests,  as  above  described,  and  by  phy- 
sical examination. 

The  entire  herd,  or  any  cattle  in  the  herd,  shall  be  tuberculin  tested 
or  retested  at  such  time  as  is  considered  necessary  by  the  Federal  and 
State  aiitliorities. 

No  cattle  shall  be  presented  for  the  tuberculin  test  which  have  been 
injected  with  tuberculin  within  sixty  days  immediately  preceding, 
or  which  have  at  any  time  reacted  to  a  tuberculin  test.  ' 

No  herd  shall  be  classified  as  an  accredited  herd  in  which  tubercu- 
losis has  been  found  by  the  application  of  the  test  as  referred  to  in 
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paragrapli  one,  until  snch  herd  has  been  successful!}^  subjected  to 
two  consecutive  tests  with  tuberculin,  applied  at  intervals  of  not  less 
than  six  months,' the  first  interval  dating  from  the  time  of  removal  of 
the  tuberculous  animal  from  the  herd. 

Prior  to  each  tuberculin  test,  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  identity 
of  the  registered  animal  shall  be  presented  to  the  inspector.  Any 
grade  cattle  maintained  in  the  herd,  or  associated  with  animals  of 
the  herd,  shall  be  ideutitied  by  a  tag,  or  other  marking,  satisfactory 
to  the  State  and  Federal  ofl&cials. 

All  removals  of  registered  cattle  from  the  herd,  either  by  sale, 
death  or  slaughter,  shall  be  reported  -promptly  to  the  said  State  or 
Federal  officials,  giving  the  ideutification  of  the  animal,  and,  if  sold, 
the  name  and  address  of  the  person  to  whom  transferred.  If  the 
transfer  is  made  from  the  accredited  herd  to  another  accredited  herd, 
the  shipment  shall  be  made  only  in  properly  cleaned  and  disinfected 
cars.  iSIo  cattle  shall  be  allowed  to  associate  with  the  herd  which 
have  not  passed  a  tuberculin  test  approved  by  the  State  and  Federal 
officials. 

-  All  milk  and  other  dairy  products  fed  to  calves  shall  be  that  pro- 
duced bv  an  accredited  herd,  or  if  from  outside  or  unknown  sources, 
it  shall  be  pasteurized  by  heating  to  not  less  than  150  degrees  F.  for 
not  less  than  twenty  minutes. 

All  reasonable  sanitary  measures  and  other  recommendations  by 
the  State  and  Federal  authorities  for  the  control  of  tuberculosis  shall 
be  complied  with. 

Cattle  from  an  accredited  herd  may  be  shipped  interstate,  by  cer- 
tificate obtained  from  the  office  of  the  State  livestock  sanitary  officials 
of  the  State  in  which  the  herd  is  located,  or  from  the  office  of  the 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  without  further  tuberculin  test,  for  a 
period  of  one  year,  subject  to  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  State  of 
destination. 

Strict  compliance  with  the  above  rules  and  regulations  shall  entitle 
the  owners  of  tuberculosis-free  herds  to  a  certificate  (TUBERCU- 
LOSIS FREE  ACCREDITED  HERD)  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Ani- 
mal Industry  and  the  state  livestock  sanitary  authority,  said  certifi- 
cate good  for  one  year  from  date  of  test,  unless  revoked  at  an  earlier 
date. 

Violations  of  the  letter  or  spirit  of  these  regulations  shall  be  con- 
sidered sufficient  cause  for  immediate  cancellation  of  cooperation  by 
the  State  and  Federal  officials. 

It  remains  for  the  livestock  sanitary  officials  of  the  various  States 
to  decide  whether  they  want  to  adopt  this  plan  and  if  they  do,  to 
notify  the  Federal  officials  to  that  effect.  As  to  Pennsylvania,  will 
say  tlrat  we  favor  the  adoption  of  the  regulations  and  recommend  the 
plan  to  the  earnest  consideration  of  owners  of  purebred  cattle  who 
desire  and  are  prepared  to  clean  up  their  herds. 

Before  filing  application  requesting  our  Board  to  take  over  a  herd, 
the  owner  should  be  intensely  interested  in  the  subject  of  tuberculosis 
eradication  and,  by  all  means,  be  sure  that  he  has  informed  himself 
regarding  every  phase  of  the  accredited  plan.  It  woiild,  in  our  judg- 
ment, be  a  serious  mistake  for  any  breeder  to  undertake  the  work  un- 
less he  fully  understands  all  requirements  and  feels  that  he  can  com- 
ply with  the  regulations  which  are  necessarily  stringent. 
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To  eradicate  tuberculosis  and  maintain  a  healthy  herd,  the  fullest 
cooperation  possible  between  every  one  concerned  is  essential  and  the 
Board  will  do  all  it  can  to  assist  those  who  apply  for  certification 
under  this  plan. 

These  diseases  with  cholera  of  hogs,  cause  the  greatest  losses  among 
our  live  stock.  Hog  cholera  can  best  be  combated  by  the  use  of  serum 
and  sanitation.  Most  oiitbreaks  in  Pennsylvania  are  traceable  to 
shipped  hogs.  The  State  regulations  prohibit  hogs  for  purposes  other 
than  immediate  slaughter  to  be  handled  through  public  stock  yards  or 
transported  in  dirty  cars.  These  regulations,  together  with  warning 
notices  calling  attention  to  the  danger  of  buying  shipped  hogs,  have 
been  published  as  widely  as  possible,  yet  many  people  disregard  the 
friendly  advice  with  the' result  that  they  frequently  carry  the  disease 
to  their  premises  and  suffer  untold  losses. 

If  our  people  must  buy  hogs,  they  should  see  to  it  that  the  hogs 
come  from  a  section  free  from  cholei^a,  that  they  are  shipped  in 
cleaned  and  disinfected  cars,  and  that  they  are  not  handled  through 
public  stock  or  sale  yards.  The  sooner,  however,  that  our  citizens 
adopt  the  plan  of  raising  their  own  hogs,  the  sooner?  hog  cholera  will 
be  eradicated  from  our  State. 

Pennsylvania  can  be  cleaned  of  these  diseases,  but  it  will  require 
time  to  do  it.  It  is  not  the  work  of  a  year  or  maybe  ten  years.  All 
of  us  may  not  live  to  see  it  accomplished,  but  I  believe  we  have  made 
a  good  start,  that  we  are  on  the  right  track,  and  I  have  confidence 
enough  in  Yankee  ability  to  venture  the  prediction  that  our  children 
will  witness  its  consummations.  It  is  an  uphill  fight,  and  some  be- 
come impatient  and  disheartened  at  times,  but  let  us  keep  up  courage 
and  not  abandon  the  work.  In  this,  as  in  all  great  public  undertak- 
ings, there  are  those  who  are  indifi'ei'ent  to  the  w^ork,  others  who 
criticise  it,  and  even  a  few  who  are  ever  ready  to  condemn  it.  But 
this  is  to  be  expected.  Healthy  criticism  is  always  helpful  to  a  worthy 
cause. 

Let  us  handle  this  thing  in  a  practical  way.  It  is  not  a  problem  for 
the  sanitarians  alone,  but  it  concerns,  and  vitally,  too,  the  producers 
and  consumers,  as  well.  So  let  us  pull  together  as  never  before  and 
I  hope  you  will  take  this  message  home  and  pass  it  on  to  your  neigh- 
bors and  friends. 

Just  as  the  modern  agriculturist  strives  to  increase  the  yield  of  his 
land  by  raising  two  blades  where  one  formerly  grew,  let  us,  as  breed- 
ers, dairymen,  and  sanitarians,  give  more  attention  to  the  develop- 
ment and  perfecting  of  the  agencies  that  will  increase  the  yield  of 
pure  herds  and  flocks  by  breeding  and  raising  two  animals  where  one 
is  now  produced. 

The  modern  veterinarian  has  a  far  more  important  duty  to  perform 
than  to  treat  diseases  that  already  exist.  He  must  go  a  step  farther 
by  equipping  himself  so  as  to  be  able  to  impart  practical,  professional 
advice  that  will  be  useful  to  our  farmers  in  keeping  their  stock  in  a 
healthy  condition,  for  in  animals,  as  in  people,  it  is  unreasonable  to 
expect  diseased  sires  and  dams  to  produce  strong,  vigorous,  healthy 
offspring. 
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Dairy  and  Dairy  Products,  Dy  iJi.  j^- 

present?  ■ 
Dr.  Conard  had  not  yet  arrived. 

m  .  r-RATEMAN-   We  Avill  proceed  with  the  next  number  on  the 

i;  rtor  ^  ScMt '  Mr.  ScIu,lU  i.  bere,  .0  .-e  will  now 

listen  to  his  report. 

Mr.  Schultz  read  the  following  report: 

"FERTILIZER." 
%oil  Fertility  is  — f/^^.^^^It^rS^^L^Sw^^^ 

is  causing, 

J  tXt  rt4"  t«,:^aS  W  .  t.e  .0.  we  .t.t  see  t.  it 
that  we  have  stored  enough  "^'f  *  e  l'^'  '»°^ij"t^^^^^  must 
Zr^^^tV^^^oI^^J^J^:^  i  directly  to  the 
r  hf^lS  tt  .e  ot  con^ 

war  we  will  not  have  any  builap  Dags  at  auv  pLiv.^. 

^^fnts  the  fertilizer  manufacturer  wherever  possible  to        ^11  .00 

r'tetire;  rSe  trc"-  n^-taL  dem'ery  of  the  same  as  soon  as 
his  teituizei  oiuci  at  question  with  the  fertilizer  manufac- 

;^rTl^s  to  hrmuch  gLTs  he  cantll,  but  rather  how  much  he  can 

'"From  actual  results,  it  has  been  found  i^^he  farmer  c^^^^^^^^^^ 
use  complete  fertilizer  containing  a  low  per  cent.  «f  P«*J^'^/^f j^^^ 
crop  will  suffer  accordingly.  I  have  a  customer  f  ^^l^^^^^f^^^^^^p^^^^^^ 
T<.r«Pv  that  Buts  a  ton  of  4-8-3  to  the  acre  for  potatoes.   Befoie  Fotasn 
Lcfme  so  sSroe^tt  is  man  used  a  ton  of  4-8-10  to  the  acre  and  aver- 
aged on  ^e;enty-five  acres  300  bushels  per  acre.    Since  he  uses  4-8-3, 
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he  averages  only  about  275  bushels  per  acre  on  100  acres.  This  and 
other  trials  seem  to  prove  that  we  can  not  farm  very  long  without  a 
quiet  liberal  amount  of  Potash,  but  we  don't  need  to  despair  on  ac- 
count of  being  cut  olf  from  the  German  Potash  Mines,  because  of  the 
activities  of  private  initiative  in  the  development  of  possible  sources 
of  1  otash  IS  increasing.  Interest  in  the  possible  recovery  of  sources 
of  potash  as  a  by-product  is  very  keen,  and  some  of  these  sources,  such 
as  the  dust  of  cement  and  blast  furnaces,  seem  to  offer  much  promise 
ot  development  on  an  extensive  scale,  but  are  not  vet  far  enough  ad- 
vanced to  warrant  confident  prediction  that  they  will  ultimately  sup- 
ply the  country's  wliole  needs.  Perhaps  the  real  hope  of  making  the 
country  independent  of  foreign  supplies  lies  in  the  possibility  of  dis- 
covering, m  association  with  some  of  the  very  extensive  and  little 
known  domestic  deposits  of  salt,  a  supply  of  potash  that  may  com- 
pete with  the  foreign  supply  on  equal  terms. 

On  the  basis  of  an  average  production  of  90,000,000  barrels  of  ce- 
ment the  total  potash  escaping  from  the  cement  plants  of  this  country 
amounts  to  about  87,000  tons  annually.    It  has  been  demonstrated 
commercially  that  90  per  cent,  of  the  potash  escaping  in  the  dust  is 
recoverable,  and  from  experiments  made  it  A\ould  appear  that  95 
per  cent,  of  the  recovered  potash  is,  or  may  readily  be  made,  available 
_ .  Commercial  fertilizer  is  one  of  the  means  of  assisting  the  farmer 
m  solving  the  labor  problem  wliich  is  a  most  serious  problem  under 
present  labor  conditions.    1  know  a  number  of  farmers  that  are  com- 
pelled to  sell  part  of  their  stock  of  cattle  because  they  don't  have  the 
farm  help  to  attend  to  them  properly.    But  those  same  farmers  can 
with  the  limited  amount  of  labor  that  they  have,  possiblv  raise  maxi- 
mum crops  of  corn,  rye,  wheat  and  other  cereals,  and  by  the  intelli- 
gent use  of  commercial  fertilizers  keep  up  tlie  fertility  of  the  soil  and 
in  this  way  do  their  bit  towards  raising  food  for  a  hungry  world. 

The  CHAIRMAN:   Any  questions  or  discussion  of  this  subject? 

MR.  SCHULTZ:  I  have  a  Resolution  here  that  I  want  to  present 
sometime,  and  I  think  right  here  is  the  time.  It  pertains  to  this  sub- 
ject. It  was  explained  this  morning  about  the  increase  in  fertilizer 
materials.  The  ammonia  question  is  a  serious  one.  You  must  have 
ammonia  and  nitrogen.  Now  in  order  to  give  us  tlie  fertilizer  and  the 
fertilizer  materials  ^^■e  need,  it  is  necessary  to  raise  animals,  and  the 
teed  question  has  become  such  an  important  one  in  this  respect  that  it 
has  become  serious.  We  all  know  tliat  we  can  get  better  results  from 
animal  tankage  than  in  any  other  way,  witli  the  result  that  it  is  so 
high  m  price  that  the  fertilizer  manufacturer  can  hardly  oet  it  It 
IS  now  quoted  at  a  hundred  dollars  a  ton.  Phosphate  rJck  is  hi'oher 
on  account  of  lal)or  and  transportation,  and  then  comes  the  problem 
of  transportation.  We  are  glad  to  get  anything  at  all  in  the  way  of 
cars  to  load  it  on.  Sulfuric  acid  has  also  increased  enormously  in 
price,  because  it  is  used  extensively  in  the  manufacture  of  munitions 
and  in  the  iron  Avorks,  and  even  tlie  pyrites.  The  people  who  supply 
us  had  two  hpanish  ships  sunk,  and  now  thev  say  to  us  "you  must  mv 
so  much  more."  We  had  a  contract  covering  some  years  but  of 
course,  we  had  to  pay  tlie  increased  price.  Then  comes  tlie  question  of 
delivering  the  sulphuric  acid.  It  takes  three  weeks  to  get  a  car  from 
Philadelphia  to  Reading.  We  have  three  cars  in  service  and  still  it 
takes  three  weeks  to  get  one  back  again.  ' 
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This  is  the  Eesolution  I  have  to  offer: 

"WHEREAS:  The  transportation  of  the  raw  materials  eutei-iug 
into  the  mannfactnre  of  fertilizer  and  the  delivery  of  the  hmslied 
prodnct  to  the  farmers,  is  a  vital  factor  in  the  production  of  food 

"^"^i^^m  of  snch  raw  materials  and  manufactured  fer- 
til  zers  along  with  food  on  the  preferred  list  of  freight  shipments 
We  also  urg^  the  Pennsylvania  Committee  on  foo.l  production  and 
conservation  to  take  such  steps  as  will  impress  the  Federal  author- 
ities with  tlie  necessity  for  such  action.' 

MR.  PIOLLET:  That  should  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Res- 
olutions, and  taken  up  later. 

The  CHAIRMAN:   What  shall  be  done  with  this  report? 

MR.  TEMPLE :  I  move  it  be  received  and  placed  on  file  for  pub- 
lication with  the  proceedings. 

This  motion  was  properly  seconded  and  duly  carried  in  the  regular 
way. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Next  is  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Wool 
and  Textile  Fibres.    Is  Mr.  Black  in  the  room? 

MR.  BIDDLE:  I  don't  believe  he  is  here.  I  have  not  seen  any- 
thing of  him. 

The  €H\IRMAN:  Then  we  will  take  up  the  next  subject— the 
report  of  the  Sanitarian,  Dr.  Beck.    Is  he  present? 

Dr.  Beck  was  present,  and  presented  the  following  report: 

SANITATION. 


BY  DR.  W.  FRANK  BECK. 


There  is  no  subject  that  is  more  important  to  the  human  race,^than 
that  of  Sanitation,  and  its  relation  to  cause  and  prevention  of  dis- 

^^Up  to  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  Sanitation  was  nothing  but 
theory  and  now  it  is  followed  with  such  extraordinary  interest,  and 
is  so  important,  that  preventative  medicines,  public  hygiene  and  sani- 
tary laws  are  becoming  household  words. 

Since  I  started  to  practice  medicine,  so  many  mysteries  concern- 
ino-  disease  have  been  cleared  away,  life  has  been  made  so  much  safer, 
that  Ave  now  link  Sanitation  with  health  and  happiness. 
•     \bout  90%  of  the  deaths  are  caused  by  diseases  of  some  kind,  and 
this  is  due  largely  to  disregarding  the  laws  of  Sanitation  and  Hygiene 

Sanitation  of  farms  and  country  homes,  is  now  so  closely  linked 
to  that  of  the  city,  that  these  problems  should  be  worked  out  along 
the  same  lines.  A  few  years  ago  cities  and  towns  were  largely  cut  off 
from  the  country  districts ;  now,  a  large  suburban  population  is  reach- 
ing out  into  the  country,  so  that  we  can  not  successfully  work  out 
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sanitation  on  the  farms  unless  there  is  co-operation  along  these  lines 
in  the  c-ity.  The  cities  are  i)ouring  the  sewerage  out  into  the  country 
without  proper  disposal,  and  the  trucker  and  farmer  are  liable  to 
carry  it  back  to  the  city  with  dangerous  consequences. 


Water  sheds  are  noAv  covering 'large  tracts  of  land  that  are  used 
for  cultivation  and  homes,  and  sewerage  from  these  homes  is  liable 
to  reach  the  reservoirs  that  supply  water  to  the  cities.  The  privies  of 
these  homes  are  not  properly  protected,  floods  are  liable  to  wash  their 
contents  into  the  reservoir,  and  in  the  past  two  or  three  years  have 
caused  serious  diseases  in  different  localities.  There  are  too  many 
of  these  closets  on  water  sheds  in  our  State,  which  are  not  properly 
protected.  If  Typhoid  should  break  out  in  one  of  these  unprotected 
sections,  it  endangers  the  health  of  the  whole  city. 

Every  closet  in  Pennsylvania  should  be  set  on  a  cement  foundation, 
in  other  words,  a  concrete  box  31/2  feet  deep,  and  when  it  is  full,  it 
can  be  carted  out  on  the  field  and  plowed  under,  the  proper  place  for 
all  sewerage.  If  this  concrete  box  is  properly  constructed,  it  will 
last  two  or  three  years,  before  it  is  necessary  for  it  to  be  cleaned  out. 
Three  years  ago,  I  built  one  on  a  farm,  and  it  has  never  been  necessary 
to  have  it  cleaned.  Of  course,  the  real  Septic  Tanks  are  preferable, 
where  bacteria  plays  such  a  large  part  in  destroying  sewerage.  The 
bacteria  will  act  more  or  less  in  a  closet,  that  is  constructed  on  a  con- 
crete box ;  but,  the  point  I  wish  to  make  is,  that  no  closet  is  safe  either 
on  the  farm,  or  on  the  city  water  sheds,  unless  it  is  on  a  concrete  box, 
which  will  if  properly  constructed,  keep  the  contents  from  reaching 
the  reservoir,  besides  it  is  easy  for  inspectors  to  say  if  it  is  in  good 
condition. 

I  would  like  to  state,  that  about  three  years  ago,  I  built  at  my 
country  home  a  Septic  Tank,  the  dimensions  are  G  ft.  by  Sy^  by3i/^  ft. 
It  takes  care  of  a  large  house  with  two  bath  rooms,  and  is  built  on 
the  plan  outlined  by  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture.  It  has  worked 
perfect.  I  left  the  pipe  that  runs  out  in  the  soil  uncovered,  in  order 
to  see  how  it  worked.  Up  until  this  timti,  I  have  never  seen  any 
water  coming  out  of  the  pipe.  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
bacteria  has  the  power  of  converting  water  into  gas. 

While  I  was  practicing  medicine  in  the  country,  some  years  ago,  I 
traced  most  of  the  typhoid  fever  to  unprotected  closets.  I  find  in  our 
suburban  districts  that  are  thickly  populated,  little  or  no  chance  for 
sewerage.  In  most  cases  they  want  to  better  conditions,  but,  do  not 
know  what  to  do. 

Real  estate  people  before  ground  is  plotted,  or  sold  out  in  lots, 
should  arrange  some  plan  for  sewerage,  and  file  it  with  the  State  au- 
thorities. 

The  State  inspector  should  have  sufficient  knoA^dedge  on  Sanitation, 
to  thoroughly  educate  the  j^eople  along  these  lines. 

The  CHAIRMAX:  Any  discussion  of  this  paper?  If  not,  what 
shall  be  done  with  it? 

MR.  PIOLLET:    I  move  the  report  be  accepted  and  jplaced  on  file 
for  publication  with  the  proceedings. 

This  motion  was  properly  seconded  and  duly  carried  in  the  regular 
way. 


Water-sheds. 
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The  CHAIRMAN:    Prof.  Kellogg  conies  next-tlie  Report  of  the 
mSoscopM  and  Hygienist.    We  will  hear  that  report  now. 
Prof.  Kellogg  presented  the  following  report : 

REPORT  OF  MICROSCOPIST  AND  HYGIENIST. 


BY  JAMES  W.  KELLOGG. 


It  apnears  desirable  that  the  work  which  is  being  accomplished  by 
th^DSment  of  Agriculture  in  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  m  con- 
!w-th^n  S  the  enforcement  of  Control  Laws,  should  be  called  to 
yo  u  attrntion  in  o^der  that  you  may  learn  what  we  have  been  dping 
nf  the  Bast  year.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  charged  with 
?i?e  e&^?cement^of  certain  laws  in  the  nature  of  police  regulations 
whicrieoXte  the  sale  of  Fertilizers,  Feeds,  Lime,  Paint,  Putty  Lm- 
1  Oil  ^urrentln;  and  Agricultural  Seeds.  The  anilytical  work  and 
"^S^eX^leces.^j  in  tl^e.  enforcement  of  these  act  - 

carried  out  by  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry.  During  the  yeai  ^^-^^^  ^^^ 
atentsoTthe  Department  secured  from  dealers  and  selling  agents 
Sroughout  the  State  samples  of  the  several  ^r^.trZi^Zi 
undei  the  foregoing  Laws  and  these  samples,  together  with  tho^e 
.^cdLl  samp  es  which  under  certain  conditions  may  be  examined, 
TrS  anah  zed  and  reports  of  the  results  secured  submitted  to  those 
ronce?nS  There  were  4137  samples  received  and  examined  during 
the  year  as  follows : 

^    1720 

Fertilizers,    -j^ggg 

Feeding  stuffs,   

Lime,    ^28 

Linseed  oil,  ' -j^28 

Turpentine,  

Seeds,  

Miscellaneous,   

As  your  specialists  on  Fertilizers  and  Feeding  Stuffs  are  to  make 
defailed  reports  covering  these  subjects  it  will  be  unnecessary  here  to 
enter  into  detail  with  respect  to  these  products  except  possibly  to 
call  your  at  ention  to  a  few  interesting  facts.  In  the  case  of  Feeduig 
Stllffis  new  and  little-known  products  are  constantly  benig^made  use 

of 

char; 

mS!;Alr;rth7mW^^  button  industry),  dried  pump^ 

n  meal  and  sorghum  meal  or  the  residue  left  from  the  extraction  of 
uk-e  fi^)m  the  so?ghum  plant.   While  these  materials  do  not,  m  sonie 
cases  possess  much  feeding  value  when  used  alone  they  can  be  ad- 
vrtag?ously  made  use  of  as  a  roughage  or  as  mixtures  m  certain 
classes  of  Mixed  Feeds.  ^  .  ,  , 

The  results  of  the  Fertilizer  inspection  work,  which  are  shown  m 
the  Fertilizer  Reports,  show  a  small  number  of  deficiencies  thus  mak- 
it  unnecessary  for  the  Department  to  take  drastic  action  m  a 
4  ■  ■ 
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large  ininiber  of  cases  for  violation  of  tlie  law.  The  result  of  the 
potash  shortage  has  greatly  reduced  the  number  of  brands  containing 
potasli  and  in  those  brands  where  it  is  included  the  amount  contained 
IS  usually  about  1.00  per  cent.  A  few  materials  containing  potash 
have  been  made  use  of. which  are  not  avaihible  in  large  quantities  in- 
cluding Tobacco  Dust  or  Leaves,  Flue  Dust  and  Wood  Ashes.  The 
tluc-tuation  in  values  and  the  many  changes  in  freight  rates  have  made 
It  impossible  to  attempt  to  arrive  at  any  Fertilizer  valuations. 

The  result  of  the  analyses  of  Lime  samples  show  tliat  many  brands 
were  not  correctly  guaranteed  as  tlie  percentages  of  Calcium  Oxide 
and  Magnesium  Oxide  found  present  did  not  agree  with  the  guaran- 
tees given.   These  deficiencies  can  be  accounted  for  to  a  large*' extent 
by  reason  of  the  ]rw  being  new  and  the  requirements  not  thoroughly 
understood.    Furtlier,  lime  products  vary  considerably  in  their  com- 
position according  to  tlie  deposit  from  wliich  the  liine  is  obtained 
making  it  necessary  for  low  guarantees  to  be  given  which  will  cover 
all  grades  of  the  product.    The  value  of  Lime  products  which  are  used 
mainly  for  correcting  soil  acidity  depends  on  the  amount  of  Calcium 
Oxide  and  Magnesium  Oxide  which  they  contain,  therefore,  when 
purchasing  these  products  these  guarantees  should  be  noted.'  As  a 
rule  burned  Lime  will  contain  the  largest  proportion  of  these  two 
elements,  however,  it  is  not  as  easily  handled  as  pulverized  limestone 
or  hydrated  lime.  Pulverized  Limestone,  while  containing  less  Calcium 
and  Magnesium  Oxides  than  the  other  forms  referred  to,  is  equallv 
of  value  providing  it  is  liuely  ground.    The  kind  of  lime  'to  use  will 
depend  to  a  large  extent  on  the  nearness  of  the  source  of  supply, 
and  the  prices  charged  taking  into  consideration  the  work  of  its 
application.  Under  the  provisions  of  the  lime  law,  special  samples  can 
be  analyzed  by  the  Department  for  residents  of  the  State  and  anvone 
having  in  doubt  the  quality  or  value  of  the  products  they  intend  to 
purchase  can  have  samples  analyzed  for  a  small  fee.   A  bulletin  show- 
ing the  results  of  the  year's  work  is  being  printed  and  copies  will  be 
furnished  as  soon  as  they  can  be  obtained  from  the  printer. 

Owing  to  the  lack  of  sufficient  funds  to  properlv  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  the  law  regulating  the  sale  of  Paints,  Linseed  Oil  and  Turp- 
entine, we  have  not  been  able  to  analyze  a  large  number  of  samples 
of  these  commodities  during  tlie  year.  We  have,  however,  examined 
many  sanii)les  of  Linseed  Oil  and  Turpentine  as  already  noted.  In  the 
case  of  Linseed  Oil  only  a  few  adulterations  weri?  found  which 
were  cases  of  Linseed  Oil  to  wliich  had  been  added  Mineral  or  Coal  Oil 
and  which  were  sold  as  pure.  A  large  proportion  of  the  samples  of  Tur- 
pentine examined  were  found  adulterated  with  Mineral  Spirits  to  the 
extent  of  approximately  L5.00  ]»er  cent.  ^Vhere  these  adulterations 
were  detected  prosecutions  were  ordered  by  the  Department  and  fines 
were  paid.  Those  purchasing  Linseed  Oil  and  Turpentine  who  have 
reason  to  suspect  possible  impurities  or  adulterations  should  immedi- 
ately send  samples  to  the  Department  for  examination.  We  can 
make  preliminary  tests  free  of  charge  which  will  indicate  whether  or 
not  the  products  be  juire.  Your  cooi)eration  in  submitting  suspected 
samples  is  asked  for  as  it  will  assist  the  Department  in  loc^ating  prod- 
ucts which  are  being  sold  in  violation  of  the  Law. 

The  result  of  the  previous  year's  Paint  inspection  work  did  not 
indicate  any  sei-ious  adulteration  in  these  commodities,  hoAvever,  in 
many  cases  methods  of  labeling  were  corrected.    The  Paint  manufac- 
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turers  have  heartily  cooperated  with  the  Department  in  this  worlc  and 
as  previously  stated  while  only  a  few  samples  of  Paint  had  been  ex- 
amined it  is  not  believed  that  there  are  many  violations  ot  tlie  Law  m 
this  respect.  In  the  case  of  those  grades  of  A\hite  Lead  and  \Uiite  Zmc 
which  have  been  extended  and  which  have  had  added  thereto  certain 
inert  pigments  they  are  labeled  as  compounds  and  purchasers,  tliexe- 
fore,  should  have  an  opportunity  to  learn  from  the  label  whether  these 
Paint  pigments  are  pure  or  extended.  ,  ^,    .1    i   i  •  „. 

The  result  of  the  ^eed  inspection  work  shows  that  the  vSeeds  being 
sold  in  the  State,  as  a  rule,  more  than  met  the  required  standards  of 
purity.  There  were,  of  course,  a  few  deficiencies  m  ofiicial  samples 
necessitating  action  taken  by  the  Department  but  the  number  of  these 
low'grade  seeds  was  small.    The  information  secured  from  this  work 
indicates  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  raise  the  standards  of  puiity 
for  certain  classes  of  Seeds.    At  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature  a 
bill  amending  and  increasing  the  standards  of  purity  was  introduced 
but  failed  of  passage.    The  average  of  each  class  of  ^^^f /.l^fJ^J!;;; 
than  one  or  two  samples  were  tested  for  purity  exceeded  the  stand- 
ards required  by  from  1.00  to  2.00  per  cent.  For  example  the  average 
purity  tests  of  red  clover,  alfalfa  and  timothy  grass  which  are  le- 
nuired  to  test  97.00  per  cent,  were  found,  upon  examination,  to  lun 
98  65  per  cent.,  99.G3  per  cent,  and  99.32  per  ceiit._  respectively  A 
large  number  of  special  samples  of  Seeds  were  submitted  by  residents 
of  the  State  for  the  purpose  of  determining  whether  or  not  the_  Seeds 
to  be  purchased  would  meet  the  requirements  or  whether  certain  lots 
of  Seed  represented  by  sample  would  require  cleaning  to  meet  the 
standards.   The  average  quality  of  the  special  samples  was  not  as  high  . 
as  those  represented  by  the  ofiicial  samples  which  can  be,  no  doubt, 
^  explained  by  the  fact  that,  as  previously  noted,  many  of  them  were 
Seeds  previous  to  being  cleaned  and  placed  on  sale. 
"  The  Miscellaneous  samples  examined  during  the  year  consisted  tor 
the  most  part  of  samples  of  Feed  suspected  of  causing  illness  to  stock 
and  in  only  one  case  was  any  poison  detected.    In  this  case  a  small 
amount  of' Paris  Green  was  found  present  in  the  sample  which,  hact 
become  accidently -introduced.    As  called  to  your  attention  in  our 
report  at  the  last  meeting  several  feeding  tests  were  made  upon  Feeds 
suspected  of  containing  poisons  or  causing  illness  and  death  to  stock 
but  the  results  of  these  feeding  tests,  which  were  conducted  by  the 
Veterinarv  Bureau  in  their  Philadelphia  Laboratory,  were  negative. 
In  cases  of  suspected  poisoning  or  where  Feeds  are  thought  to  have 
been  the  cause  of  illness  a  Veterinarian  should  immediately  be  called 
to  investigate  the  case    We  are  glad  at  all  times  to  cooperate  m 
work  of  this  kind  but  before  samples  should  be  sent  for  analysis  all  the 
information  possible  should  be  secured  as  it  frequently  happens  that 
illness  and  death  can  be  attributed  to  other  causes  than  the  leed 
being  used.   AVhere  insecticides  such  as  Pai-is  Green  are  used  on  the 
farni   care  should  be  taken  that  it  is  not  kept  anywhere  near  the 
Feed"  as  in  the  case  referred  to,  where  this  poison  was  found  present, 
it  was  learned  that  it  had  become  spilled  in  some  manner  into  a  sack 
of  Feed  thus  causing  the  trouble. 

The  Department  is  ready  at  all  times  to  co-opeTate  with 
you  gentlemen  in  making  sure  that  the  commodities,  the  sale  of 
which  is  regulated  by  the  Control  Laws,  are  up  to  standard  and 
properly  labeled  and  if,  at  any  time,  there  is  reason  to  suspect  that 
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these  products  are  not  as  they  should  be  it  will  be  appreciated  if  this 
matter  is  called  to  our  attention.  Preliminary  examinations  for  the 
presence  of  foreign  ingredients  in  Feeds,  Linseed  Oil  and  Turpentine 
can  be  made  free  of  charge,  however,  if  a  comf)lete  analysis  is  required 
of  Feeding  Stuffs,  Lime  and  Linseed  Oil  this  work  can  be  done  for 
a  small  fee.  - 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Any  questions  or  discussion?  If  not,  what 
shall  be  done  with  it? 

On  motion,  properly  made  and  seconded,  and  carried  in  the  regular 
way,  this  paper  was  received  and  j)laced  on  file  for  publication  with 
the  proceedings. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  I  see  Dr.  Conard  lias  arrived;  we  shall  be 
pleased  to  hear  from  him  now. 

Dr.  Conard's  reiDort  was  as  follows: 
REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  DAIRY  AND  DAIRY-PRODUCTS 


BY  DR.  M.  E.  CONARD. 


The  dairies  of  Pennsylvania  have  had  rather  a  stormy  time  during 
the  past  year  and  if  there  is  anyone  who  can  give  a  correct  and  com- 
prehensive report  of  dairying  and  dairy  products  at  this  time,  I 
wish  he  was  in  my  place  right  now. 

The  whole  dairy  business  has  been  so  firmly  bound  on  all  sides 
by  conditions  that  have  heretofore  seemed  immovable,  unsurmount- 
able  and  impenetrable,  namely,  the  liigh  price  of  labor,  cows,  feed, 
combined  with  the  low  price  for  the  products  that  there  was  no  profit 
in  sight,  indeed  it  required  the  most  careful  management  to  keep 
lieads  above  water. 

Many  cows  have  been  sold  to  the  butcher,  and  every  case  of  this 
kind  has  been  heralded  from  the  house  tops.  This  is  not  necessarily 
a  bad  condition.  Many  herds  should  go  to  tlie  biitcher,  and  many  indi- 
viduals from  most  every  herd  sliould  be  slaughtered  for  they  cannot 
make  good  in  any  market,  and  much  less  in  such  strenuous  markets 
as  we  have  now.    They  are  a  losing  proposition  to  their  owners. 

This  slaughter  does  not  apply  to  the  real  business  herds  directed 
by  real  business  dairymen.  We  need  not  become  hysterical  over  this 
matter  for  Ave  believe  it  is  just  as  it  shouhl  be.  Perhaps  the  average 
dairy  was  never  so  good  an  example  of  the  old  axiom,  "Survival  of 
the  Fittest''  as  it  is  at  this  time. 

Tlie  dairy  business  hos  never  until  recently  been  sufficiently  strenu- 
ous to  cause  us  to  get  busy  and  select  the  "sheep  from  the  goats." 
Now  that  we  fully  realize  that  success  depends  on  each  cow  produc- 
ing so  as  to  earn  her  portion  of  the  high  priced  feed  and  care,  the 
result  must  be  good  and  put  the  manufacture  of  milk  on  a  level  with 
other  manufacturing  business  where  it  belongs,  and  it  will  no  longer 
be  a  side  issue  on  the  farm,  but  the  leading  feature. 

We  will  count  the  cost  of  maintenance  and  the  cost  of  the  indi- 
vidual production  of  our  herds  as  the  determining  factor  for  profit 
or  loss.    How  can  we  cut  down  our  feed  bills  and  retain  maximum 
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production?  Can  we  not  produce  more  feed  on  our  farms  if  we 
carefully  study  the  kind  of  crops  our  soil  and  climate  is  adapted  to 
and  our  cattle  need,  and  how  such  home  grown  feed  can  most  cheaply 
be  balanced  up  to  a  proper  ration  by  buying  concentrates  or  growing 

legumes,  or  both. 

\  laro-e  part  of  the  commercial  feeds  are  used  very  extravagantly 
and  wastefullv.  Many  so  called  dairymen  feed  tlie  home  grown 
poorly  balanced,  so  long  as  it  lasts,  then  purchase  a  high  protein  feed 
to  finish  out  the  feeding  season  with,  never  using  a  well  balanced 
feed  at  any  time.  This  is  a  waste  of  money.  Can  we  not  make  out  our 
feeding  programme  long  in  advance,  then  grow  croi^s  to  suit  and 
orow  more  of  it?  Buy  less  grain  feed  and  keep  only  the  number  ot 
cows  that  we  can  feed  with  the  least  possible  outlay  ot  money  tor 

expensive  feeds?  .        ,     n      ^  u 

The  feeding  of  a  balanced  ration  is  a  decided  advantage,  but  it 
should  be  gotten  without  undue  cost.  Buy  concentrates  simply  and 
only  as  balancers  and  not  as  the  foundation  food.  Many  times  too 
few  or  too  many  cows  are  kept.  The  numbers  should  be  m  proportion 
to  the  amount  of  food  produced  on  the  farm. 

There  never  was  a  time  when  the  demand  for  milk  and  its  products 
was  so  great  and  so  acute.  Our  markets  have  spread  over  the  entire 
world  and  are  going  to  continue  so  for  a  long  time  to  come,  not 
only  the  lu'oducts,  but  the  cow  herself  will  be  needed  as  soon  as  the 
devastated  countries  of  Europe  again  get  into  shape  to  care  for  her. 
Eaise  all  the  good  dairy  cows  you  can;  they  are  easily  sold  and  the 
demand  must  ^continue  until  the  world  again  finds  its  equilibrium. 

Milk  is  being  condensed,  evaporated,  powdered,  made  into  butter, 
cheese  and  the  like  and  is  shipped  over  the  entire  globe.  The  days 
when  surplus  milk  was  run  down  the  sewer  by  the  ton  are  past  and 
every  quart  of  it  is  used,  sweet  or  sour.  _ 

Pennsylvania  has  within  her  boarders  a  fair  portion  of  this  market, 
and  a  laVge  proportion  of  well-watered  and  good  grazing  land  that  is 
capable  of  producing  milk  second  to  none.  Let  me  predict  that  withm 
the  next  twenty  years  the  cow  will  be  the  greatest  agricultural  asset 
that  Pennsylvania  can  boast  of. 

There  is  no  food  producing  animal  on  the  farm  that  will  con- 
tinue in  service  so  long  and  produce  so  large  an  amount  of  human 
food  in  proportion  to  her  weight,  and  then  give  up  her  body  as  food 
at  last  as  the  cow.  She  is  pre-eminently  the  most  economical  food 
producer  under  our  control,  and  is  doing  her  full  share  to  wm  the 

^^Do  not  lose  your  head,  and  because  your  milk  check  does  not 
always  meet  your  current  needs,  condemn  the  dairy  and  do  something 
rash.  But  just  find  out  whether  or  not  you  are  making  each  and 
every  cow  do  her  bit  and  carry  her  share  of  the  expense.  Nine  times 
out  of  ten  the  reason  is  poor  management  on  our  part.  This  is  the 
end  of  the  business  that  lays  within  the  control  of  the  farmer. 

The  demand  for  milk  and  its  products  was  never  greater  and  the 
prices  were  never  better.  The  labor  conditions  are  and  will  be  gov- 
erned by  political  and  commercial  conditions  to  which  the  farmer 
and  dairymen  must  conform.  The  flexible  feature  in  the  expense  of 
the  milk  production,  and  the  only  one,  is  the  better  knowledge  of 
how  to  produce  it  cheaply.  In  this,  we  as  a  people,  are  not  pro- 
ficient. 
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PROF.  SURFACE.  Why  do  you  say  "she  will  be ;"  why  not  say 
"she  is  now?" 

DR.  CONARD:  She  is,  but  I  want  to  emphasize  what  she  will  be 
in  the  future. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  want  to  say  a  word  in  appreciation  of  the 
good  times  and  the  good  friends  1  have  made  in  the  past  twenty 
years,  since  I  have  been  a  mend^er  of  this  Board.  After  this  meeting 
I  retire  from  the  Board,  but  I  hope  to  keep  your  friendship,  and  to 
keep  in  touch  with  you  all,  and  with  the  Board.  I  bid  you  good-bye 
as  a  member  of  the  Board. 

The  CHAIRMAN:   What  shall  be  done  with  this  report .'' 

MR.  BIDDLE :  I  move  that  it  be  accepted  and  filed  for  publication 
with  the  proceedings. 

This  motion  was  properly  seconded  and  duly  carried  in  the  regular 
way. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  We  will  now  have  roll  call.  It  Avas  set  for  two 
o'clock,  but  it  is  now  after  that  time.  If  any  of  you  know  of  the 
presence  of  any  member  who  may  not  be  in  the  room  at  this  time, 
I  wish  you  would  signify  it,  so  that  they  may  get  credit  for  their 
attendance. 

The  gentlemen  who  answered  to  the  second  roll  call  are  included 
in  the  list  of  the  morning. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN:  We  will  now  take  up  the  report  of  the  Ento- 
mologist.   Is  Prof.  Sanders  here? 

MR.  WELD:  Just  a  moment,  please.  There  is  a  standing  Com- 
mittee on  Resolutions,  and  there  is  a  Resolution  here  on  which  it  is 
desirable  that  immediate  action  be  taken.  I  will  call  off  this  Com- 
mittee, so  tliat  tliey  can  get  to  Avork.  The  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Resolutions  are:  Col.  John  A.  ^^^oodward,  Mr.  B.  Frank  Wam- 
bold,  Hon.  B.  F.  Killam,  Mr.  W.  C.  Black,  and  Mr.  J.  Aldus  Herr. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  While  we  are  waiting  for  the  Committee  to 
report,  we  Avill  go  on  Avith  the  program.  Is  Prof.  Sanders  here? 
It  appears  that  he  is  not.  But  Mr.  Hutchison  is  present,  and  he  is 
anxious  to  read  his  report  this  afternoon  instead  of  to-morroAv  after- 
noon.  This  Avill  be  a  good  time  to  liear  it. 

Mr.  Hutchison  made  the  following  report: 

FEEDING  STUFFS  REPORT 


BY  GEO.  G.  HUTCHISON. 


I  beg  leave  to  make  to  you  mv  annual  report  as  your  Feeding 
Stuffs  Specialist.  Tlie  feeding  stuffs  situation  in  Pennsylvania^- 
during  the  year  ju.st  closing  which  has  been  a  period  of  unusual  con- 
ditions because  of  the  Avar,  has  remained  better  than  could  have  been 
reasonably  expected  a  year  ago  at  this  time.  Early  in  tlie  year,  when 
shipping  conditions  Avere  rather  acute,  this  difficulty  was  experienced 
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by  purchasers  in  secnriiig  all  classes  of  Feeds.  The  scarcity  of  Feed 
at  that  time,  especially  Avhen  the  Feed  salesmen  were  nnable  to  supply 
their  trade,  had  its  influence  in  raising  the  price  of  certain  human 
foods.  The  local  products  were  not  in  siifticient  amounts  to  meet  all 
needs  thus  indicating  the  extent  to  which  the  feeders  of  this  State 
demand  all  classes  of  Feeds  nmnufactured  and  supplied  by  the  many 
firms  operating  at  a  distance  from  this  locality.  The  difficulty  ex- 
perienced by  the  manufacturers  in  securing  the  by-products  entering 
into  the  composition  of  Feeds  made  it  difficult  for  them  to  keep  their 
Feeds  up  to  the  usual  standards  and  wliich  would  contain  certain  in- 
gredients which  formerly  had  been  used.  As  a  result  of  this  situation 
manj^  formulas  of  Feeds  were  changed  and  re-registered  Avith  the 
Department.  In  such  cases  it  frequently  occurred  that  sacks  which 
had  already  been  jninted  and  ready  for  use  for  certain  brands  of 
Feed  would,  after  the  changes  in  composition,  not  show  the  correct 
information  thus  making  it  necessary  to  attach  cards  to  show  the 
new  or  corrected  composition.  The  Department  has  made  a  special 
effort  to  be  as  lenient  as  possible  in  such  cases.  Frequently  the 
agents  would  report  two  sets  of  compositions  for  Feeds  causing  some 
confusion  at  first  but,  owing  to  the  fact  that  manufacturei's  can 
register  their  products  at  any  time  during  the  year,  Ave  AA'ere  able  to 
compare  the  different  forms  of  labels  Avith  the  information  registered 
thereby  keeping  the  records  of  these  Feeds  in  proper  form.  A  number 
of  Arms  discontinued  operating  their  plants  oAAing  to  the  shortage 
in  by-products.  The  restriction  placed  up<m  the  distilling  industry 
caused  the  supply  of  Distillers  Grains  to  be  cut  short  and  in  some 
cases  where  these  x^hmts  were  kept  in  operation  changes  were  made 
in  the  by-product  produced  affecting  the  character  of  the  Dried 
Grains  to  some  extent.  SeA'eral  breAA'eries,  some  being  located  in 
Pennsylvania,  notified  the  Department  of  the  fact  that  their  busi- 
ness had  been  discontinued  thus  also  reducing  the  supply  of  Brewers 
Dried  Grains.  All  these  causes,  therefore,  had  their  effect  in  reducing 
the  amount  of  Feed  aA'ailable  to  tlie  many  feeders  in  the  State.  Tak- 
ing all  these  conditions  into  consideration  it  is  remarkable  that  the 
Feed  industry  is  on  as  good  a  going  basis  as  it  is  at  the  present  time. 
After  the  shipping  conditions  became  improved  and  the  salesmen  were 
again  permitted  to  write  orders,  the  supply  of  Feeds  noticeably 
increased. 

There  have  been  the  usual  number  of  deficiencies,  many  being 
caused  by  the  conditions  already  noted  in  suddenly  making  changes 
in  formulas  but  these  deficiencies  have  not  been  as  numerous  as 
might  have  been  expected.  The  situation  with  respect  to  Cottonseed 
Meal  has  not  been  altogether  pleasing  to  the  Department,  in 
fact  in  many  cases  considerable  annoyance  has  been  caused  by  in- 
ferior or  low  grade  Feeds  being  shipped  in  and  sold  for  the  usual 
grades  of  Cottonseed  Meal.  Many  excuses  have  been  offered  as  the 
reason  for  this  situation,  however,  it  has  not  been  made  clear,  at  least 
to  us,  why  the  need  for  adulterating  Meal  with  Hulls  should  exist, 
especially  in  cases  where  ;^>8.00  and  41.00  per  cent.  i»rotein  Meals 
were  sold  and  the  customer  supplied  instead  Avith  a  mixture  of  Meal 
and  HttIIs  carrying  as  low  as  20.00  per  cent,  protein.  To  those  feeders 
and  dairymen  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  feeding  certain  fixed 
rations  to  their  stock  depending  on  Cottonseed  Meal  as  a  source 
of  protein  supply  and  purchasing  this  valuable  source  of  protein  in 


the  form  of  high  grade  Meal  it  is  a  serious  interference  with  their 
plan  of  economical  production  and  is  a  form  of  fraud  which,  of  course, 
cannot  be  tolerated.  Many  instances  of  such  cases  have  developed 
during  the  past  year  and  has  caused  the  Department  considerable 
trouble  in  adjusting  the  situation  satisfactorily  to  all  concerned. 
Where  these  clairymen  can  purchase  their  own  roughage,  as  can  be 
done  in  Pennsylvania,  it  is  not  desirable  to  pay  Meal  prices  for  Hulls 
as  well  as  freight  rates  on  long  liauls  for  this  grade  of  carbohydrate 
material.  The  statistics  of  this  Department  show  that,  during  the 
past  year,  over  4,000,000  tons  of  hay  have  been  produced  in  the  State- 
and  the  amount  of  corn  stover  and  other  roughage  produced  will  also 
run  into  high  figures,  therefore,  it  is  evident  that  feeders  in  this  lo- 
cality cannot  afford  to  pay  high  prices  for  Cottonseed  Hulls  supplied 
in  this  manner.  We  do  not  wish  to  be  misunderstood  to  the  effect 
that  Feeds  of  all  kinds  are  not  desired,  but  what  we  do  want  is 
where  these  products  are  shipped  for  sale  in  the  State  they  be  labeled 
and  sold  for  what  they  really  are.  This  raises  the  old  question  over 
which  there  has  been  considerable  controversy  between  the  Feed  Con- 
trol Oflficials  and  the  members  of  the  trade  as  to  "What  is  Cotton- 
seed Meal?"  At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Association  of  Feed  Control 
Officials,  it  was  recommended  that  the  Avhole  subject  of  definitions 
for  Cottonseed  products  be  referred  to  a  special  committee,  which  was 
appointed,  for  the  purpose  of  considering  changes  in  these  defini- 
tions and  it  may  be  possible  that  this  question  can,  in  the  near  future, 
be  adjusted  satisfactorily  to  both  producers  and  consumers. 

Considerable  improvement  has  been  noted  in  guaranteeing  Mixed. 
Feeds,  omitting  sliding  guarantees  and  the  deficiencies  in  such  cases 
have  not  increased  in  number.  The  scarcity  of  Feed  By-Products 
has  caused  attemijts  to  be  made  to  utilize  every  product  suspected 
of  having  any  feeding  value  and  one  such  product  has  really  been 
made  use  of,  namely,  the  residue  of  the  sorgham  plant  after  the 
extraction  of  the  juice.  It  analyzes  approximately  7%  Protein,  2% 
Fat  and  33%  Fiber. 

It  has  been  a  pleasure  for  tlie  Department  to  actively  take  part 
in  the  co-operation  work  of  the  Feed  Control  Officials  and  the  manu- 
facturers which  is,  as  it  has  always  been,  of  real  value  and  which 
assists  in  solving  many  problems.  The  work  of  the  Association  dur- 
ing the  coming  year  will  be  devoted  especially  to  the  consideration 
of  new  definitions  as  well  as  to  carefully  consider  the  tentative  defini- 
tions adopted  at  the  last  meeting  for  final  adoption. 

Owing  to  the  unusual  conditions  prevailing  the  Officials'  time  is 
largely  occupied  in  attending  to  routine  work  as  well  as  to  problems 
arising  from  time  to  time.  However,  we  look  forward  to  the  work  of 
1918  with  the  hope  that  we  Avill  "continue  business  as  usual"  even 
though  the  war  continues. 

The  Feed  registrations  for  1918  are  being  received  in  a  greater 
number  than  was  anticipated  and  the  indications  at  the  present 
time  are  that  the  manufacturers  are  making  a  splendid  effort  to  sup- 
ply the  trade  Avith  the  nmny  classes  of  Feeds  wliich  are  needed  in 
great  quantities  to  keep  the  situation  in  a  normal  condition.  The 
Department  is  anxious  to  co-operate  Avitli-  ail  parties  during  the  com- 
ing year  in  attempting  to  solve  the  many  problems  which  will  arise 
and  it  is  hoped  that  there  will  be  but  litle  reduction  in  the  quality 
as  well  as  the  quantity  of  Feeds  sold  in  Pennsylvania  as  the  existing 


conditions  will  permit.  All  concerned  must  co-operate  in  this  work 
for  the  whole  coinitrj'  at  large.  No  better  way  to  appreciate  this  end 
can  be  brought  about  than  by  preventing  all  possible  waste  of  Feeds 
and  Feed  products. 

As  delegates  from  Pennsylvania  to  the  Feed  Control  Officials  Con- 
vention which  met  in  the  city  of  Richmond,  Va.,  Prof.  James  W.  Kel- 
logg, Chief  Chemist  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  myself,  represented  Pennsylvania.    This  Convention 
is  composed  of  Feed  Control  Officials  from  the  different  States  that 
have  Feed  Control  laws.    There  are  also  delegates  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  of  the  U.  S.  and  all  matters  pertaining  to  the 
question  of  the  manufacture  of  Feeds  as  they  appear  on  the  different 
markets  is  discussed  and  dehnitious  are  formulated  covering  the 
different  forms  of  concentrated  feeds.    We  had  the  honor  of  having 
Dr.  C.  L.  Alsburg,  Chief  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Chemistry  deliver 
an  address  to  us.    He  stated  in  this  address  that  the  Feed  Control 
Officials  of  the  U.  S.  had  co-operated  more  closely  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  in  the  enforcement  of  Feeding  Stuffs  Laws  than 
any  other  Officials  engaged  in  enforcing  police  regulation  laws  under 
the  Food  and  Drug  Act  of  the  U.  S.  and  he  gave  figures  proving  his 
position  which  1  am  going  to  quote  to  show  you  that  our  work  is 
appreciated  by  the  NatioujU  Department  of  Agriculture.    "The  proof 
that  we  are  g-etting  better  co-operation  from  the  feed  officials  of  the 
country  than  the  food  officials  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  during 
the  last  year  the  feed  officia]s  collected  for  the  Bureau  of  Chemis- 
try,— I  do  not  give  you  exact  figures — during  the  fiscal  year  1916-17, 
something  like  300  samples,  collected  by  the  collaborating  feed  offi- 
cials and  food  officials,  and  of  these  300  odd  samples,  there  were 
seven  food  cases  and  one  drug  case  and  all  the  rest  were  feeding 
stuffs  cases,  every  one  of  them.  And  in  the  preceding  year  there  were 
collected  about  125  samples  by  collaborating  officials,  of  which  there 
were  three  food  cases  and  no  drtig  cases." 

At  the  same  time  of  our  meeting  in  Eichmond,  there  also  met  the 
Feed  Manufacturers  Convention  of  the  U.  S.  That  body  represented 
over  one  huudi'ed  fifty  million  dollars  in  capital  and  is  composed  of 
some  of  the  very  brightest  men  in  our  country.  They  are  men  who 
are  not  mixing  or  manufacturing  Feeds  under  the  old  methods,  but 
they  are  employing  the  very  best  chemists  and  experts  that  money  will 
secure.  Not  that  they  wish  to  defraud  the  public  but  that  they  may 
manufacture  their  goods  and  place  them  on  the  market  in  such  a 
condition  that  those  purchasing  them  Avill  secure  the  very  best  results 
in  the  production  of  meat,  milk  and  other  foods. 

Another  matter  that  has  come  before  your  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture for  an  investigation  this  year  is  that  of  peanut  meal.  Our 
Chemists  are  at  this  time  making  analyses  of  different  samples  of 
this  Meal.  Our  laAV  says  that  peanut  hulls  shall  not  be  sold  in  our 
Commonwealth  for  food  for  domestic  animals.  Under  the  present 
conditions  of  conservation  of  food,  the  oil  from  the  peanut  has  come 
upon  our  market  and  in  pressing  this  oil  for  food  purposes,  this 
cake  or  residue  remains  and  it  is  claimed  by  those  who  wish  to  put 
it  on  our  market,  that  it  is  a  valuable  food  product.  I  am  herewith 
submitting  to  you  the  analysis ;  Protein,  30%  to  40%;  Fat,  6%  to 
9%  ;  Fiber,  12%  to  20%  containing  from,  approximately  12%  to 
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28%  of  Hulls.  I  also  submit  samples  of  the  meal  for  your  examina- 
tion. This  is  a  time  Avheu  great  care  must  be  exercised  by  officials 
wlio  make  decisions  on  the  sale  of  by-product  materials  in  our  Com- 
monwealth. Every  one  is  talking  conservation  of  foods,  and  in 
offering  material  that  is  low  in  food  value,  but  I  have  taken  the 
position  that  conservation  can  only  be  brought  about  by  the  very 
best  of  feeding  stuffs  and  the  poorer  grades  would  only  be  a  detri- 
ment to  our  feeders. 

The  great  question  of  what  we  shall  feed  our  poultry  is  one  that 
we  have  to  contend  with.  Many  poultry  foods  and  feeds  are  selling 
from  |80  to  |100  per  ton  and  it  has  discouraged  the  raising  of  poultry 
and  a  great  many  people  now  liave  disposed  of  their  snmll  flocks.  To- 
day the  price  of  eggs  is  higher  than  they  ever  have  been  to  our 
knowledge  and  also  the  price  of  poultry,  but  at  the  high  price  of  eggs 
I  believe  that  it  is  tlie  cheapest  food  that  we  can  have  to  take  the 
place  of  the  high  priced  meats. 

Our  law  prohibits  wliole  weed  seeds  from  being  sold  in  our  State 
and  ^\'e  are  sorry  to  say  that  some  of  tlie  feed  mixers  have  allowed 
such  a  large  ])erceutage  of  weed  seeds  to  get  in  their  poultry  feeds. 
The  question  of  tankage  is  one  that  has  given  us  some  concern,  as 
we  find  a  lai-ge  amount  of  hair  in  some  of  the  tankages.  At  the 
price  it  is  selling,  hair  should  be  eliminated.  Tankage  is  a  splendid 
feed  for  growing  hogs  and  large  quantities  of  it  has  been  placed  on 
our  markets.  Since  tlie  adjustment  of  tlie  price  of  milk  in  our  State, 
and  a  price  being  paid  for  it  to  the  producer  that  will  recompense 
him  for  the  high  price  of  feed,  I  believe  the  farmer  will  be  on  a  better 
paying  basis  than  he  was  when  he  was  producing  milk  Avith  a  low 
price  of  feed  and  selling  it  away  below  cost. 

Another  matter  that  I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to,  is  the 
buildiug  of  more  silos.  A  silo  is  a  great  conservator  of  Feed  and  in  the 
section  where  the  frost  came  on  the  Sth  of  September  and  the  corn 
was  largely  damaged,  the  silo  took  care  of  this  corn  and  returned 
it  to  the  farmer  in  a  fair  feeding  condition.  This  will  help  to  reduce 
his  feed  bill  considerably. 

1  am  here  giving  you  the  re])Ovt  of  our  Agents,  who  visited  the 
different  counties  throughout  the  year,  showing  the  names  of  the 
counties  visited,  ami  the  number  of  samples  taken  therein. 


Name  ot  County.  Number  oiE 

Samples. 

Adams,   :  1   18 

Allegheny,    29 

Armstrong:,    -[^ 

Beaver,    25 

Bedford,    8 

Berks,     __  xi 

Blair.   .   30 

Bradford,    11 

Butler,    38 

Cambria,   ,   45 

Cameron,    g 

Carbon,    12 

Center,    ..^   24 

Chester,    33 

Clarion,    6 

Clearfield,    19 

Clinton,    19 

Columbia,    22 

Crawford,    20 

Cumberland,     24 

Dauphin,   25 

Delaware,    22 
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Elk,   

Erie,   

Fayette,   

Forest,   

Franklin ,   

Greene,   

Huntingdon,  — 

Indiana.   

Jefferson ,   

Juniata,   

Lancaster,   

Lawrence,   

Lebanon,   

Lehigh,   

Luzerne.   

Lycoming,   

McKean,   

Mercer.   

IVIifflin,   

Montgomery, 
Northumberland , 

Perry ,   

Philadeliihia,  __ 

Potter.   

Schuylkill,   

Somerset,   

Snyder,   

Union,   

Venango,   

Warren,   

Washington.  -— 
Westmoreland,  - 
York,   

Total.   _  — 


It  will  be  notefl  tliat  in  a  nuuiber  of  towns  no  samples  wei-e  taken. 
The  reason  for  this  was  that  it  w^onld  onlj^  be  a  duplication  of  what 
had  been  secured  in  other  towns  nearby.  I  will  also  state  for  your 
-  information  that  these  same  Agents  collected  samples  of  Seeds,  Tur- 
pentine, Linseed  Oil,  Fertilizers  and  Lime.  This  shows  to  you  our 
activity.  Besides  taking  these  samples,  we  have  a  number  of  com- 
plaints to  investigate.  One  of  the  sources  of  these  complaints  is  from 
Dealers  purchasing  Feed  that  heats  and  spoils.  In  our  investigation 
during  the  last  year,  we  found  this  was  caused  largely  by  using  a 
substitute  for  Molasses.  Thousands  of  tons  of  feeding  stutfs  were 
rendered  unfit  for  animals  to  eat  and  by  the  activity  of  our  Agents, 
we  were  able  to  locate  a  large  amount  of  this  Feed  and  have  it  taken 
off  of  the  market.  ^Ye  have  the  assurance  of  the  manufacturers  of 
feed  who  had  been  using  this  substitute  that  they  would  discontinue 
it.  If  in  the  future  we  find  any  Feeds  on  the  market  where  this  sub- 
stitute has  been  used,  we  assure' you  we  will  bring  prosecution  at  once. 

In  our  laboratory  Ave  have  been  somewhat  handicapped  by  losing 
our  Chemists,  as  the  powder  plants  and  munition  works  have  been 
offering  them  large  salaries.  We  have  lost  in  the  last  year  three 
Chemists,  and  the  last  Legislature  failed  to  make  sufficient  appropria- 
tion that  we  could  pay  them  salaries  inducing  them  to  stay  with  us. 
Our  Feeding  Stuti^s  Bulletin,  No.  20.5,  prepared  by  Mr.  Kellogg,  the 
Chief  Chemist,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Patton,  is  for  free  distribu- 
tion and  any  one  wishing  a  copy  or  more  can  secure  the  same  by 
wanting  to  Mr.  Kellogg.  This  is  one  of  the  best  compiled  bulletins  that 
is  published  on  the  subject  of  feeding  stuffs. 

As  the  General  Agent  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  1  wish  to 
thank  the  members  of  this  Board  for  the  good  support  they  have 
given  us  in  our  work.  I  wish  to  thank  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
Hon.  Charles  E.  Patton  for  his  co-operation  and  confidence  placed  in 
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me  and  in  my  woi*k  of  enforcing  these  laws,  and  to  thank  Prof.  Kel- 
logg for  his  co-operation  and  advice.  Also  I  wish  to  thank  Mr.  W. 
John  Stiteler  and  Mr.  John  F.  St.  Clair,  the  two  Special  Agents  who 
are  held  men  for  the  manner  in  which  they  have  discharged  their 
duties.  -      -  ' 

The  CHAIRMAN :    Any  questions  or  discussion  ?  ■^  ■ 

MR.  HUTCHISON:  Just  a  word  before  I  go.  With  this  report  I 
'close  connection  with  the  Board,  the  same  as  Dr.  Conard  does.  I 
have  been  a  member  of  the  Board  for  twenty-two  years ;  there  are  a 
few  of  the  old  fellows  left,  but  not  so  many.  Wake  up  there,  Rogers. 
You're  one  of  them.  They  have  elected  a  younger  man  to  succeed 
me.  He  is  a  splendid  fellow,  and  I'm  sorry  I  can't  introduce  him  to 
you.  He  is  a  graduate  of  State  College,  I  believe.  While  serving  on 
this  Board,  and  in  my  Institute  work,  I  have  gotten  acquainteed  with 
a  lot  of  good  men  all  over  the  State,  and  to-day  I  want  to  say  that  I 
thank  each  and  every  one  of  you  for  the  good  times  Ave  have  had 
together.  I  will  still  attend  your  meetings,  but  I  will  not  have  as 
much  to  say  as  I  once  had,  and  some  glad  day  I  hope  we  will  all 
meet  again  in  a  place  where  we  will  never  separate. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  You  have  all  heard  Mr.  Hutchison's  report. 
What  shall  be  done  with  it  ? 

On  motion,  properly  seconded  and  duly  carried  in  the  regular  way, 
this  report  was  received  and  placed  on  file  for  publication  with  the 
proceedings. 

The  CHAIRMAN :  If  the  Resolutions  Committee  is  ready  to  report, 
we  will  receive  their  report  at  this  time.  .  . 

MR.  KILLAM:  We  are  ready  to  make  a  partial  report.  In  the 
Resolution  of  Mr.  Stevenson  there  is  one  point  on  which  the  Com- 
mittee is  not  quite  clear,  so  we  deemed  it  best  to  turn  that  down. 
It  is  in  reference  to  the  remuneration.  The  Committee  did  not  feel 
free  to  say  that  eacli  man  should  be  paid  a  compensation  commensu- 
rate with  his  earning  capacity  in  civil  life ;  it  might  be  possible  that 
a  man  who  had  only  been  a  farm  laborer  might  rise  to  be  a  captain, 
in  which  case  he  would  still  receive  only  a  farm  laborer's  wages  of 
thirty  or  forty  dollars  a  month,  and  in  that  way  it  might  work  an 
injustice. 

We  have,  however,  another  Resolution — the  Schultz  Resolution,  on 
which  we  have  a  favorable  report  to  make. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Gentlemen,  you  have  heard  the  report.  What 
is  your  pleasure?  -■  , 

MR.  PIOLLET:  I  move  that  it  be  accepted,  and  that  we  now  take 
action  on  it. 

MR.  BIDDLE:    I  second  that  motion. 

This  motion  was  duly  carried  in  the  regular  way. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  You  have  all  heard  the  first  resolution  read. 
What  is  your  pleasure,  gentlemen?  It  is  the  Stevenson  resolution 
in  refei'ence  to  the  draft. 
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MR.  TEMPLE:  I  move  that  we  accept  it  so  far  as  it  is  endorsed 
by  the  Committee  on  Resolutions. 

This  motion  was  properly  seconded  and  duly  carried  in  the  regular 
way. 

MR.  KILLAM :  I  move  the  gentleman  on  my  left  have  the  privilege 
of  the  floor.       ,  . 

MR.  PIOLLET:    The  resolution  has  already  been  adopted. 

The  CHAIRMAN :  How  about  the  second  resolution— the  Schultz 
resolution  in  reference  to  fertilizer  transportation? 

MR.  TEMPLE :  I  move  that  it  be  adopted  as  recommended  by  the 
Committee. 

MR.  SHOENER:   I  second  that  motion. 

This  motion  was  duly  carried  in  the  regular  way. 

These  resolutions  are  as  follows: 

STEVENSON  RESOLUTION 
(as  amended) 

RESOLVED  -  By  the  Pennsylvania  State  Board  of  Agriculture  that 
our  Federal  Law-makers  be  requested  to  pass  a  new  Selective 
Service  Act,  containing  the  following  provisions: 

First  Including  every  voter  of  the  age  of  21  years  and  iipwards 
within  its  scope  and  requiring  his  services  whenever  and  wherever, 
in  the  judgment  of  the  Federal  Officials,  they  may  be  needed  m  the 

emergency  war.  •   n    i.  • 

Third  This  Selective  Service  Act  to  apply  to  all  industries  ma- 
terial to  the  maintenance  of  the  military  establishment,  tlie  operation 
of  the  army,  or  the  National  interest  during  the  period  of  the  war 
and  the  reconstruction  period  following  its  close. 

SCHULTZ  RESOLUTION 
WHEREAS:'   The  transportation  of  the  raw  materials  entering 
into  the  manufacture  of  fertilizer  and  the  delivery  of  the  finished 
product  to  the  farmers  is  a  vital  factor  in  the  production  of  food 
supplies,     .  . 

THEREFORE,  we  urge  the  placing  of  such  raw  materials  and 
manufactured  fertilizersr  along  with  food,  on  the  preferred  list  ot 
freight  shipments.  We  also  urge  the  Pennsylvania  Committee  on 
Food  Production  and  Conservation  to  take  such  steps  as  will  impress 
the  Federal  authorities  with  the  necessity  for  such  action. 

MR  TEMPLE-  Two  of  our  honored  members,  who  have  served 
usV  score  of  years  or  more,  are  about  to  retire;  I  move  that  we  tender 
them  a  vote  of  thanks.    I  refer  to  Dr.  Conard  and  Mr.  Hutchison. 

This  motion  was  properly  seconded  and  duly  carried  in  the  regular 
way,  and  a  vote  of  thanks  tendered  these  gentlemen. 

MR  HUTCHISON:  I  want  to  thank  you,  gentlemen,  for  both 
myself  and  Dr.  Conard,  who  has  left  the  room,  for  this  mark  of  confi- 
dence in  us.   I  deeply  appreciate  your  kindness. 
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Tlie  CHAIRMAN:  We  will  now  proceed  with  the  report  of  Prof. 
Sanders,  the  Entomologist. 

Prof.  Sanders  presented  the  following  report: 


REPORT  OF  THE  ENTOMOtOGIST 


BY  PROF.  .J.  G.  SANDERS. 


Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen :— The  honor  conferred  on 
me  at  j'our  last  annual  session  by  appointing  me  as  the  Entomologist 
of  this  Board,  I  assure  yon  is  received  graciously.  As  a  result  of 
this  distinction,  I  wish  to  convey  to  you  and  to  the  citizens  of  the 
Commonwealth  in  this  my  first  annual"  report,  my  promise  of  careful 
scientific  assistance  and  co-o])eration  in  one  of  the  greatest  problems 
which  concerns  agriculture,  horticulture  and  public  health,  insofar 
as  insects  play  an  important  role.  I  come  before  you  now,  as  I  always 
v^'ill  in  the  future,  witliont  any  intention  of  self-elevation  or  emulation, 
but  instead  with  a  desire  to  place  at  your  service,  whatever  technical 
and  practical  knowledge  I  liave  accumulated  through  long  years  of 
schooling  and  preparation,  beginning  with  boyhood  on  an  Ohio  farm, 
followed  by  sundry  labors  in  store  and  factory,  meanwhile  attending 
college  and  university  as  funds  afforded,  until  my  special  studies 
were  completed  at  Ohio  State  TTniversity,  which  institution  in  recent 
years  affords  probably  the  best  training  in  economic  entoniologv  in 
the  world. 

Subsequent  to  my  training  at  Ohio  State  University,  it  was  my 
privilege  to  be  employed  in  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  for 
five  years,  and  later  to  be  called  to  the  University  of  Wisconsin  and 
the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  for  a  period  of  six  and  one- 
half  years  previous  to  my  coming  to  take  up  this  work  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. I,  therefore,  feel  that  the  work  which  I  do  in  Pennsylvania 
Avill  be  tempered  to  a  considerable  degree  by  tlie  experience  and 
training  wliich  I  have  secured  in  different  localities  in  "this  country. 
You  will  pardon  these  ])ersonal  references,  because  I  have  given  them 
rather  with  the  idea  of  an  introduction  to  you  in  the  work  in  Penn- 
sylvania, which  I  hope  will  be  continued  with  the  highest  possible 
efHciency  and  with  the  best  results  obtainable  under  the  working 
conditions  which  I  meet.  It  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  tell  you 
that  I  desire  your  hearty  co-operation  and  assistance  in  any  investi- 
gations, or  any  extension  work  which  I  may  undertake,  and  I  hope 
that  you  will  remember  that  the  Entomologist  will  always  stand 
ready  to  accept  suggestions  from  any  source  for  the  betterment  of 
the  work. 

^  Since  the  very  existence  of  this  Board  and  this  office  is  dependent 
on  legislative  action,  it  may  l)e  well  at  tlie  outset  to  review  some  of 
the  legislative  activities  under  Avhich  we  have  been  working.  You 
will  be  pleased  to  learn  that  during  the  past  session  of  the  legisla- 
ture, the  Entomologist  was  able  to  secure  the  passage  and  final 
api)roval  by  the  Governor  of  a  very  drastic  and  thorough  nursery  and 
orchard  inspection  bill ;  and  also  the  passage  and  approval  of  a 
drastic  bill  requiring  the  inspection  of  insecticides  and  fungicides 
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and  other  materials  used  for  the  control  and  mitigation  of  plant 
pests.  Under  the  orchard  and  nursery  inspection  law  passed  last 
year,  we  have  been  able  to  carry  on  a  very  rigid  inspection  of  Penn- 
sylvania nnrseries,  and  I  assnre  you  tliat  now  our  inspection  in  Penn- 
sylvania— with  regard  to  nurseries — will  insure  you  as  clean  stock  as 
yon  can  secure  from  other  states.  The  nursery  inspection  has  been 
taken  from  the  hands  of  the  former  district  orchard  inspectors,  and 
idaced  in  charge  of  thi-ee  well-trained  men,  who  have  done  all  of  the 
nurserv  inspection  this  year.  Never  before  in  the  history  of  Penn- 
sylvania lias  such  thorough  and  repeated  inspection  been  given  to 
Pennsylvania  nurseries.  The  umjority  of  onr  larger  and  more  im- 
portant nurseries,  particularly  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State  have 
been  inspected  four,  live  or  "^six  times,  and  will  be  inspected  con- 
tinually and  held  under  observation  to  prevent  the  development  of 
dangerous  diseases  and  insects. 

Under  the  insecticide  inspection  law  we  have  inspected  a  number 
of  materials  sold  on  tlie  market,  and  have  caused  their  manufacturers 
to  discontinue  the  manufacture  of  these  worthless  nmterials.  The 
law  has  been  enforced  by  means  of  warnings  and  prosecutions,  and 
I  assure  you  tluit  in  future  years  we  will  have  fewer  of  the  worthless 
preparations  on  the  market  for  the  control  of  insect  pests  and  plant 
diseases  than  heretofore.  The  Kleckner  Company  of  Allentown, 
Pennsylvania,  notorious  tree  dopers  and  vaccinators,  wlio  have  been 
swindling  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  and  adjoining  states  for  a  num- 
ber of  years,  were  fined  00.00  in  the  Taiited  States  Court  for  deceiv- 
ing and  misleading  fruitgrowers  in  tree  treatment.  Other  prosecu- 
tions have  occurred  in  the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia,  and  we  are  now 
on  the  trail  of  two  men  who  have  been  swindling  tlie  people  in  several 
of  our  eastern  cities  by  boring  holes  in  the  trunks  of  trees  and  insert- 
ing worthless  material,  claiming  in  this  way  to  prevent  any  injury  to 
trees  by  insect  or  disease. 

The  wliite  pine  blister  rust,  which  was  imported  to  this  country 
from  Germanv  a  number  of  years  ago,  and  has  become  rather  wide- 
spread through  New  England,  New  York,  Ontario,  Wisconsin  and 
Minnesota,  was  found  at  four  jioints  in  Pennsylvania,  but  by  very 
careful  and  early  spring  inspection  and  eradication  of  diseased  trees 
we  preventel  absolutely— to  onr  knowledgc^the  spread  of  the  dis- 
ease to  currants  or  gooseberries,  and  in  this  way  to  pines.  In  the 
course  of  this  work  iii  thirty-two  counties  in  Pennsylvania,  oyer  two 
and  a  quarter  million  pine  trees  were  inspected,  and  approximately 
eightv-five  thousand  currant  and  gooseberry  bushes  were  inspected 
for  this  white  pine  blister  rust  disease.  We  hope  by  very  careful 
inspection  each  summer  to  prevent  a  rapid  sjn-ead  of  the  disease 
tlirough  Pennsylvania,  although  ultimately  it  is  very  likely  that  the 
disease  will  spread  throughout  the  State,  as  it  lias  done  in  other 
states;  but  if  we  can  prevent  serious  destruction  by  this  disease 
during  the  next  twenty-five  years,  we  feel  that  our  work  will  not  be 
in  vain. 

The  chestnut  blight  continues  to  move  westward  across  the  State, 
and  southward  into  adjoining  states  below  Pennsylvania.  Some  have 
thouglit  that  the  disease  would  not  kill  trees  in  the  higher  altitudes 
in  the  mf)untaius,  but  this  autumn  we  have  found  the  disease  vei-y 
destructively  occurring  on  the  mountains  at  an  altitude  of  approxi- 
mately two"^  thousand  feet  in  the  middle  western  part  of  the  State. 
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There  is  no  cure  and  no  control  apparent  for  this  disease,  and  it 
seems  that  ultimately  the  most  of  our  natui'al  chestnuts — of  the 
American  variety  at  least — will  be  destroyed.  An  oflficial  quarantine 
was  promulgated,  prohibiting  the  shipment  of  chestnut  nursery  stock 
outside  of  Pennsylvania,  hoping  in  this  way  to  i^rotect  the  outside 
from  infection  through  the  shipment  of  diseased  trees  from  this 
region. 

Another  quarantine  of  considerable  importance  was  promulgated 
recently,  which  prohibited  tlie  shipment  into  Pennsylvania  of  any 
Christmas  trees  or  Christmas  greens  from  the  gipsy  moth  infested 
area  of  New  England,  since  it  is  decidedly  dangerous  to  run  the 
risk  of  importing  gipsy  moths  through  Christmas  trees  brought  in 
from  that  region,  and  particularly  since  a  plentiful  supply  could  be 
secured  outside  of  the  moth-infested  region,  we  deemed  it  wise  to 
promulgate  this  quarantine  at  this  time  to  protect  Pennsylvania  for- 
ests and  horticulture. 

The  Entomologist  has  secvired  the  assistance  of  two  well-trained 
and  experienced  men  from  the  Ohio  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
and  two  other  av ell-trained  men  formerly  with  the  United  States 
Government  at  Washington.  With  the  aid  of  these  trained  men, 
and  others  which  he  hopes  to  secure,  we  trust  that  we  will  be  able  to 
work  out  carefully  and  scientilically  some  of  the  more  important 
insect  control  problems,  Avhich  confront  the  agriculturist  and  horti- 
culturist in  our  State.  By  the  location  of  field  stations  at  advant- 
ageous points  in  the  State,  and  by  placing  well-trained  men  in  charge 
of  these,  it  is  believed  the  most  advantageous  conditions  for  working 
out  these  distinct  problems  can  be  secured. 

For  several  years  past  tlie  United  States  Government  has  main- 
tainecl  a  laboratory  for  the  study  of  grape  pests  in  Erie  County. 
During  the  past  year  they  have  relinquished  this  station  to  the  Penn- 
sylvania Entomologist,  and  we  have  purcliased  the  building  which 
they  used  formerly  for  their  experimental  work,  and  we  i^ropose  to 
cari'y  on  the  work  along  the  highest  possible  lines  of  experimentation 
for  the  control  of  grape  pests. 

It  is  also  contemplated  that  we  will  establish  a  field  station  at 
Gettysburg,  in  the  centre  of  the  principal  apple-growing  district  of 
the  State,  where  a  trained  man  Avill  be  in  charge  and  available  to  the 
people  in  that  district,  for  immediate  information  on  the  time  for 
spraying,  the  best  material  to  be  used  and  the  information  desirable 
concerning  the  best  means  of  application.  In  Adams  County  and 
adjoining  counties  there  are  some  distinct  fruitgrowing  problems 
which  must  be  solved,  and  it  is  thought  that  the  establishment  of  this 
field  station  for  the  study  of  these  problems  by  a  trained  man  will 
afford  the  best  solution. 

During  the  past  summer  a  field  at  York,  Pennsylvania,  was  main- 
tained with  Mr.  J.  L.  King  in  charge,  to  make  an  intensive  and  care- 
ful study  of  the  Angoumois  grain  moth,  which  had  caused  the  pre- 
vious year  a  loss  to  the  wheat  crop,  aggregating  a  million  and  one- 
half  dollars  in  Pennsylvania.  As  a  result  of  our  investigations  we 
find  some  strictly  new  habits  of  the  Angoumois  grain  moth,  and  we 
find  that  the  moth  begins  its  v/ork  earlier  in  the  field  than  we  had 
suspected,  with  the  possibility  of  producing  at  least  five  generations 
under  normal  conditions — thereby  extending  the  number  of  insects 
tremendously  during  the  summer,  and  causing  a  very  great  loss  in- 
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'deed.  As  a  result  of  these  investigations,  we  find  that  a  very  simple 
^remedy  will  control  this  unfortunate  situation  in  the  southeastern 
counties  of  Pennsylvania,  where  the  moth  has  caused  the  greatest 
damage  of  any  point  in  the  United  States.  If  the  fanners  of  this 
region  will  change  their  harvesting  and  threshing  methods,  and  will 
thresh  the  grain  soon  after  harvesting,  rather  than  store  the  un- 
threshed  grain  in  the  straw  in  stacks  and  mows,  as  is  now  customary, 
they  will  overcome  this  trouble  without  much  difficulty.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  after  two  years  of  early  threshing,  such  as  is  practiced  in 
most  of  the  Middle  Western  States,  this  dangerous  and  destructive 
moth  will  be  practically  eliminated.  If  we  can  secure  the  co-operation 
of  the  farmers  of  this  district  in  this  project,  we  feel  that  we  can 
readily  save  a  million  or  more  dollars  worth  of  wheat,  which  is  most 
important  in  these  war  times. 

It  is  our  intention  in  the  near  future  to  establish  a  field  station 
in  the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia,  especially  for  the  study  of  methods 
<of  control  of  insects  affecting  truck  crops  and  garden  crops.  The 
"truck  growing  industry  in  this  section  is  very  large  and  important, 
and  probably  no  other  class  of  agriculturists  has  so  many  persistent 
and  noxious  pests  to  deal  with,  as  the  one  who  is  engaged  in  growing 
truck  and  garden  crops.  '  The  aggregate  loss  in  this  branch  of  agricul- 
ture is  enormous  every  year,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  some 
insects  must  yet  be  studied  more  carefully  to  learn  their  best  control, 
the  establishment  of  a  field  station  in  the  midst  of  this  agi'icultural 
district  will  be  advisable.  It  is  imperative  in  these  several  stations 
that  we  must  have  well-trained  and  competent  men  to  handle  the 
problems,  and  make  experiments,  and  carry  their  knowledge  to  the 
people  in  the  best  possible  manner. 

One  of  the  most  important  problems,  and  one  which  has  been  quite 
generally  overlooked  in  many  of  our  states  is  the  question  of  control 
of  the  house  fly,  which  is  such  an  important  carrier  of  dangerous 
diseases  to  mankind.  Although  this  pest  has  received  considerable 
study,  still  there  remains  very  much  to  be  learned  concerning  its 
habits,  and  the  best  and  most  economical  method  for  its  control. 
Probably  no  other  common  insect  with  which  we  are  familiar  has 
more  filthy  habits  throughout  its  entire  life  than  the  common  house 
fly,  and  has  Avorse  manners  at  our  table,  for  he  cares  little  where 
he  walks  or  where  he  wipes  his  feet.  Millions  of  bacteria  can  be 
carried  by  a  single  house  fly,  particularly^  those  bacteria  which  are  dan- 
gerous to  human  beings,  aflrecting  principally  the  intestinal  tract — 
such  as  typhoid  fever,  diarrhoea,  dysenteiw,  cholera  infantum,  Asiatic 
cholera,  tuberculosis  and  others.  We  hope  to  take  up  the  study  of  this 
important  insect,  and  determine  if  possible  more  satisfactory  methods 
for  control.  At  any  rate  we  will  attempt  to  awaken  the  public  to 
a  fuller  consideration  of  the  dangerous  nature  of  this  particular 
pest. 

The  Entomologist  has  had  an  unusually  busy  season,  largely  on 
account  of  the  great  interest  taken  in  the  war  gardens  by  many 
people  who  never  had  opportunity  of  caring  for  a  garden,  and  observ- 
ing the  many  pests  which  attack  the  crops  of  a  garden.  Hundreds 
of  letters  weekly  were  directed  to  the  Entomologist,  asking  for  help 
and  information  in  the  control  of  these  many  pests.  In  order  to  meet 
such  demands,  short,  concise,  daily  letters  were  prepared  for  the 
newspapers  of  the  State,  and  these  letters  were  very  generally  printed 
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in  the  more  important  newspapers  tlirongliont  the  State,  reaching: 
probably  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  in  Pennsylvania.  These 
daily  letters  continued  over  a  period  of  fifteen  weeks  during  the  prin- 
cipal growing  season  of  the  spring  and  summer.  For  convenience 
these  daily  crop  pest  letters  have  been  published  in  bulletin  form, 
and  are  available  on  application  to  the  Bureau  of  Zoology  at  Har- 
risburg.  They  cover  a  wide  range  of  insects  attacking  garden  and 
vegetable  crops,  and  give  briefly  the  principal  controls,  and  methods 
of  extermination  wherever  possible. 

Tlu'  usual  insects  were  fairly  abundant  last  year,  affecting  their 
ordinarv  host  plants,  but  one  in  particular  deserves  special  mention. 
The  potato  aphis  appeared  in  destructive  numbers  in  many  parts 
of  the  State  last  year,  and,  in  fact,  the  reports  from  most  of  the 
states  east  of  the  Mississippi  Kiver  refer  lo  this  insect  as  causing 
very  great  damage  indeed.  Many  potato  crops  in  Pennsylvania  were 
seriously  injured,  if  not  tlioroughly  ruined,  by  the  attack  of  this, 
tiny  green  pest,  which  multiplies  with  great  rapidity,  and  oftentimes, 
before  the  grower  is  aware  of  its  presence,  the  plants  have  suffered 
very  severely.  The  ordinary  tobacco  or  nicotine  sprays,  combined 
with  soap,  are  the  best  control  measures  for  these  destructive  pests. 
Early  application  ol  control  measures,  before  the  aphids  multiply 
enormously,  is  always  advisable. 

The  continued  importation  of  foreign  plants  into  Pennsylvania, 
as  well  as  other  states,  constitutes  a  very  serious  menace  to  agricul- 
ture and  horticulture,  on  account  of  the  new  pests— both  insect  and 
])lant  disease— which  are  Ijeing  brought  to  us,  and  are  becoming 
establislied  in  our  nudst.  Entomologist  and  plant  pathologists; 
throughout  the  countr-y  are  fully  convinced  that  this  dangerous  prac- 
tice must  be  stopped"  by  federal  legislation.  Otherwise,  so  many 
pests  of  plants  will  be  imported  and  estal)lished  in  this  country,  that 
the  farmer  and  fruitgroAver  ultimately  will  be  completely  over- 
whehned.  Each  year  uuirks  the  introduction  and  establishment  of 
some  new  pest  from  foreign  countries,  and  oftentimes  more  than  one, 
whicli  in  due  time  will  take  their  toll  from  the  agricultural  output. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  many  plants,  Avhich  are  imported  could  fully 
as  well  be  groA\'n  and  ])ro])agated  in  this  country,  it  seems  desirable 
to  limit  this  manner  of  plant  importation  very  decidedly  before  it  is 
too  late.  During  the  past  year  or  two,  on  account  of  the  war,  the 
impor-tations  have  been  very  limited,  and  many  of  our  florists  and 
nurserymen  have  found  out,  that  they  can  produce  other  plants  to 
take  the  ])lace  of  those  formerly  introduced,  and  still  maintain  their 
business  Avit]u)ut  any  serious  loss.  Tn  view  of  this  condition  it  seems 
desirable  at  this  time  to  urge  federal  legislation  on  this  point,  pro- 
liibiting  the  unnecessary  importation  of  plant  products  from  foreign 
countries,  especially  those  classed  as  "nursery  stock."  Since  Penn- 
sylvania is  losing  money  from  the  attacks  and  ravages  of  various 
kinds  of  pests,  at  the  rate  of  a  million  dollars  a  week,  it  seems  desir- 
able that  something  should  be  done  to  pi-oliibit  the  further  entry  of 
new  pests  to  our  Commonwealth,  and  increased  appropriation  for  the 
study  of  methods  of  control  and  extermination,  and  dissemination  of 
such  information  is  desirable  and  necessary. 

Tn  closing  this  report  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  directly  to  the 
importance  of  giving  more  consideration  to  the  control  of  these  tiny 
pests  of  agriculture  and  liorticulture,  which  the  average  person  is 
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so  likely  to  overlook.  On  account  of  the  minute  size  of  many  of  our 
destructive  plant  pests;  it  is  probable  that  much  of  the  difiadence  and 
carelessness  is  due  on  the  part  of  growers.  For  I  am  sure  that  if  any 
large  animal  should  invade  our  fields  and  orchards,  and  destroy  from 
ten  to  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  crop,  that  we  would  make  decided 
efforts  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  such  loss.  I  wish  to  assure  you 
that  the  Entomologist  stands  ready  to  give  you  assistance  and  aid 
and  advice  in  the  control  of  farm  and  orchard  pests  wherever  and 
whenever  he  receives  a  call  for  such  information,  which  will  be 
gladly  given  without  expense.  In  closing  I  want  to  ask  your  co-opera- 
tion 'in  assisting  the  Entomologist  by  reporting  immediately  any 
serious  outbreak  of  insect  pests  in  your  district.  For  in  this  manner 
we  can  secure  early  notification  of  the  occurrence  of  pests,  and  can 
lend  you  the  quickest  possible  aid.    I  thank  you. 

The  CHAIKMAX :  Gentlemen,  you  have  heard  this  most  excellent 
report.    What  is  your  pleasure? 

On  motion,  properly  seconded,  and  duly  carried  iu  the  regular 
way^  this  report  was 'received,  and  placed  on  tile  to  be  published 
with  the  proceedings. 

ME.  J.  ALDUS  HEER:    Is  this  siibject  open  for  discussion? 
TheCHAIEMAX:    Yes.  ' 

ME.  HEEE :  Quite  a  number  of  counties  in  the  southeastern  part 
of  the  State  have  been  troubled  with  a  moth  in  our  wheat  after  it  has 
been  harvested;  it  resembles  the  house  moth  which  attacks  the 
woolens.  I  think  you  can  control  it  by  spraying  with  carbon  dioxide, 
but  what  I  want  to  know  is  whether  anything  has  been  done  to 
control  it,  before  it  gets  into  the  wheat.  My  neighbor  lost  a  hundred 
and  twenty-five  bushels  out  of  eight  hundred,  and  the  other  became 
over-heated.  I  know  the  time  to  treat  it  is  when  threshed,  but  in  the 
busv  season  vou  can't  get  the  threshers.  Xow,  how  can  you  con- 
trol it? 

PEOF.  SAXDEES  :  Was  the  geutleman  in  the  room  when  I  read 
my  report?  I  mentioned  it;  it  is  the  Angoumois  grain  moth;  during 
the  past  summer  we  liave  had  a  field  station  at  York  in  charge  of 
Mr.  J.  L.  King,  to  study  this  pest  and  its  habits. 

ME.  HEEE:  Yes,  I  know;  but  what  I  want  to  know  is,  how  to 
get  at  it. 

PEOF.  SAXDEES:  It  has  caused  a  great  deal  of  trouble  in  south- 
eastern Pennsylvania ;  it  can  best  be  overcome  by  early  threshing. 
Early  threshing  for  two  years  will  eliminate  it  entirely. 

ME.  HEEE:  In  Lancaster  County  we  thresh  as  soon  as  it  goes 
into  the  barn;  in  fact,  some  fanners  thresh  in  the  field. 

PEOF.  SANDERS;  This  moth  flies  from  the  barn  and  lays  its 
eggs  in  the  field — perliaps  aliout  tlie  time  you  are  cutting  the  wheat. 
The  thing  to  be  done  in  southeastern  Pennsylvania  is  to  thresh  the 
wheat  before  it  is  put  in  the  bins,  and  to  clear  the  overhead  of  all 
poultry  or  anything  that  is  conducive  to  the  harboring  of  insects  of 
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any  kind.  I  don't  see  any  saving  of  time  in  liauling  the  wheat  to 
the  barn  before  threshing,  and  then  leaving  it  there.  It  will  be  better 
to  buy  more  outfits  and  thresh  it  immediately. 

MR.  HERR:  But  since  we  liave  been  doing  that,  the  miller  takes 
advantage  of  it.  When  my  neighbor  has  his  barn  full  and  I  have 
mine  full,  the  miller  says  "I  can't  take  any  more."  So  there  you 
are. 

PROF.  SANDERS:  Well,  can't  you  put  it  in  a  bag  and  leave 
it  there  until  the  miller  is  ready  for  it?  The  only  place  in  the 
United  States  where  this  Angoumois  grain  moth  has  done  any  serious 
damage  is  in  the  southeastern  part  of  Pennsylvania. 

PROF.  MENGES:  I  would  like  to  ask  Prof.  Sanders  whether  he 
knows  if  the  moth  winters  over  entirely  in  the  grain? 

PROF.  SANDERS:  You  Avill  find  them  in  all  stages  of  develop- 
ment in  the  bottom  of  the  mow.  That  is  what  Mr.  King  found  this 
year. 

PROF.  MENGES:  The  reason  I  ask  is  this;  this  fall  we  intended 
to  put  a  new  roof  on  a  part  of  our  barn,  before  it  was  very  cold ; 
when  we  took  tlie  roof  off  the  southeastern  part  of  the  barn,  to  re- 
place it,  right  under  the  shingles  we  found  t|iousands  of  them,  fully 
developed,  probably  intending  to  spend  the  winter  there.  Now  I  will 
find  out  in  the  next  few  weeks  whether  there  are  any  more  there. 

PROF.  SANDERS:  I  think  it  very  likely  you  will,  unless  the 
sever  winter  has  killed  them. 

PROF.  MENGES:  Well,  I  doubt  whether  it  gets  cold  enough  to 
kill  them. 

PROF.  SANDERS:  I  doubt  very  ranch  if  they  will  live  over  the 
winter  in  that  stage.  Their  life  is  very  short,  and  they  begin  to  lay 
almost  while  they  are  still  larvae.  I  know  of  only  three  adult  butter- 
flies in  this  country  that  lay  eggs. 

PROF.  MENGES:    I  will  look  that  up. 

PROF.  SANDERS:    I  will  thank  you  to  let  me  know. 

MR.  GLOVER:  I  wish  to  ask  Prof.  Sanders  why  there  were  fewer 
potato  beetles  this  year  than  other  years. 

PROF.  SANDERS:  If  I  knew  just  what  temperatures  are  factors 
in  the  control  of  insects,  I  would  ask  for  about  four  times  the  salary 
I'm  getting.  It  is  impossible  to  tell  just  what  factors  of  tempera- 
ture control  the  army  worm,  or  the  moth  or  anything  else. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  whether  he  knows  anything  of  a 
little  insect  Avhich  is  much  more  dangerous  than  the  Colorado  potato 
beetle ;  it  makes  little  holes  into  the  leaf,  and  even  into  the  soil  itself. 
It  is  a  flee  beetle  and  does  moi'e  damage  than  the  potato  beetle 
itself.  .■  . 

A  MEMBER:  I  would  like  to  ask  the  Professor  about  a  worm  in 
apples  that  cuts  through  the  whole  apple  under  the  skin. 
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PROF.  SANDERS:  That  is  the  Railroad  worm.  It  is  a  little 
larger  tlian  the  house  fly.  It  is  only  of  recent  years  that  this  has 
been  the  source  of  any  trouble,  but  the  difficulty  in  controlling  it  lies 
in  the  fact  that  it  lays  its  eggs  under  the  skin,  entering  about  the 
time  the  apple  is  formed.  A  poison  bait  of  molasses  and  arsenate 
of  lead  has  been  known  to  kill  it,  and  this  worm  may  also  be  controlled 
by  allowing  hogs  to  root  under  the  trees  and  gather  up  the  fallen 
apples.  It  is  usually  the  early  sweet  apples  that  suffer.  However, 
in  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  they  sometimes  attack  the  winter 
apple. 

MR.  DEWITT:    What  do  you  do  for  the  little  flee  beetle? 

PROF.  SANDERS:  Spray  Avith  Bordeaux  Mixture,  or  Aresnate 
of  Lead,  or  any  good  germicide.  I  prefer  the  Lead  Arsenate,  because 
it  sticks  better.  However,  you  can  use  the  Bordeaux  in  the  Arsenate, 
and  sprav  so  that  it  covers  every  part  of  the  foliage.  Now,  I  saw  so 
many  people  go  along  this  summer  and  apply  Paris  Green  to  the  po- 
tatoes Avith  a  Avhisk  broom.  This  will  not  reach  the  flee  beetle;  the 
potato  louse  is  not  a  stomachic  poison  insect;  it  is  a  sucking  insect, 
and  a  stomachic  poison  will  not  kill  it.  ■  ■■  , 

A  MEMBER:  I  want  to  ask  Prof.  Sanders  whether  he  believes 
in  allowing  the  lady  beetle—lady  bugs,  we  call  them— or  whether  he 
believes  that  they  will  help  to  keep  down  the  potato  beetle?  Now 
I  have  grown  ten  acres  of  potatoes  for  the  past  twenty  years,  and  I 
have  noticed  that  the  lady  bugs  keep  down  the  potato  beetle— perhaps 
by  eating  the  eggs.  When  the  potato  bugs  first  come,  they  are  very 
plentiful,  but  I  notice  they  soon  disappear. 

PROF.  SANDERS :  If  it  were  not  for  these  predatory  insects,  we 
could  not  grow  any  crops.  With  a  very  few  exceptions  these  insects 
are  beneficial  to  the  farm— these  lady  bugs.  Noav  these  predatory 
insects  usually  eat  the  larvae  of  the  destroying  beetles  as  soon  as  it 
drops  to  the  ground,  before  it  has  a  chance  to  develop. 

MR.  McGOWAN:  Before  we  take  up  the  next  number  on  the 
program,  I  want  to  announce  that  I  would  like  the  Legislative  Com- 
mittee to  meet  me  at  the  hotel  at  7  o'clock  this  evening.  I  will 
repeat  the  names,  so  that  these  gentlemen  may  be  reminded,  in  case 
they  have  forgotten :  This  committee  is  composed  of  Hon.  R.  W.  Lohr. 
Mr.  Matthew  Rodgers,  Mr.  P.  S.  Penstermacher,  Dr.  Beck,  who  will 
take  the  place  of  Mr.  Hutchison,  and  myself.  Now  any  matter  per- 
taining to  legislation  that  may  be  proposed  will  be  considered,  if 
placed  before  this  committee. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  If  you  have  no  further  questions  on  Prof. 
Sanders'  paper,  it  will  be  received  and  placed  on  file. 

MR.  PIOLLET:  ^We  have  Dr.  Sparks  with  us,  and  I  know  we 
will  all  be  glad  to  hear  from  him.  If  he  will  come  forward,  we  shall 
be  glad  to  listen  to  him  at  this  time. 

Dr.  Sparks  spoke  as  follows: 


)   -     .  ■ 

j 
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,  ADDRESS 

BY  DR.  EDWIN  ERLE  SPARKS,  President  of  Stafe  College. 

Gentlemen,  and  Members  of  the  Board :  With  this  winter  meeting, 
T  have  not  missed  a  meeting  in  the  nine  years  since  I've  been  a 
member  of  the  Board. 

I  have  often  wondered  whether  anyone  coming  into  a  room  like  this, 
and  seeing  sncli  a  liandful  of  men,  wonld  realize  what  it  means. 

A  good  many  of  ns,  tliese  past  days,  liave  spent  a  good  deal  of 
time  in  war  connsel.  I  am  going  to  Philadelphia  to-morrow  to  at- 
tend one.  There  are  many  prol)lems  that  confront  ns  in  the  waging 
of  tliis  terrible  war.  1  have  no  donbt  about  the  result  of  the  war, 
but  there  are  many  questions  to  be  considered,  and  this  Board  also 
finds  itself  confronted  with  serious  problems.  The  Romans,  you 
know,  had  many  gods  and  goddesses,  and  among  them  was  Egeria, 
the  Silent  Goddess.  She  was  never  heard,  but  everybody  knew  she 
was  there,  in  every  houseliold  and  family.  So  1  sometimes  think  this 
State  Board  is  the  quiet  member  of  the  household  of  Agriculture — 
the  Egeria  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  its  tutelary  goddess,  whose 
silent  influence  is  very  far-reaching.  I  am,  therefore,  very  glad  to 
see  so  many  of  us  here  to-day  in  these  days  of  interrupted  railroad 
travel,  when  the  weather  man  is  doing  his  best  to  keep  us  home. 
I'm  looking  for  the  fellow  Avho  says  we  don't  have  the  winters  Ave 
TTsed  to  have  when  he  was  a  boy ! 

This  war  is  bringing  us  all  our  particular  problems,  and  we  up 
at  State  College  are  no  exception.  So  many  of  our  Professors,  as  well 
as  our  student  body,  are  subject  to  the  draft,  and  many  of  those  who 
are  not  subject  to  the  draft  in  point  of  years,  feel  the  call  of  pa- 
triotism, urging  them  go  go  and  "do  their  bit."  One  will  come  to 
me  and  say,  "T  am  between  thirty-one  and  thirty-two,  but  I  think  I 
ought  to  go."  I  say  to  him  "go  back  to  your  work."  "But,"  he  says, 
"they  are  calling  for  specialists  in  my  line,  and  it  is  my  country,  and 
I  think  every  man  ouglit  to  go."  So  we  have  lost,  one  after  the  other, 
thirty  members  of  the  faculty  on  the  one  hand,  and  over  two  hundrecl 
members  of  the  school.  Here  is  a  young  fellow  of  twenty;  we  say 
to  him,  "Now,  my  young  friend,  you  stay  here  another  year,  and  then 
when  you  do  go,  you  will  be  worth  much  more  to  Uncle  Sam ;"  but 
'  he  says.  "I  worked  a  year  in  an  auto  factoi*y  or  garage,  and  I  know 
cars,  and  Uncle  Sam  is  calling  for  motor  drivers,  and  I  tell  you  I 
ought  to  go."  And  so  they  go,  and  we  cannot  discourage  any  man 
from  trying  to  help  our  country  in  this  greatest  crisis  of  its  history. 
We  have  a  large  Service  flag  on  the  organ,  about  24x18,  made  by  the 
young  women  in  the  Economic  Department  at  a  '^'Betsy  Ross  Bee," 
with  the  name  of  every  under-graduate  who  has  gone  written  on  the 
muslin  with  ink  made  by  some  of  our  Art  students.  At  the  present 
time  we  have  a  few  over  four  hundred  names  of  the  boys  who  have 
gone  since  last  May.  Mr.  Hutchison  here  cannot  get  chemists  ;  we 
sent  away  thirteen  this  week,  and  Dupont  took  fourteen  of  our  best 
men  because  they  needed  them  to  make  munition.  I  do  not  want 
this  war,  and  you  do  not  want  it,  but  we  are  in  it,  and  must  make 
the  best  of  it.  It  is  a  war  of  waste,  not  of  mercy.  And  since  1861 
there  has  been  no  such  call  for  our  young  men ;  even  then  the  call 
was  not  so  great  as  it  is  to-day.  That  is  the  reason  we  must  send  our 
young  men  from  the  homes  and  the  schools  into  the  camps.  The 
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deiiiaiid  comes  tor  miuei-s,  aricl  for  foresters— we  have  eigiiteen  young 
men  to-dav  •'someAvhere  iu  France"  working  in  the  forests  and  m  the 
timber  rebuilding  and  rehabilitating  France.  Xow  you  see  why  the 
thino-  comes  so  close  home  to  us  at  the  College.  And  now  comes 
the  call  for  Agriculturists.  The  demand  for  food  is  great  and  before 
lono-  it  will  be  greater,  but  we  are  trying  to  keep  these  boys  at  school 
until  they  graduate,  when  they  will  automatically  enter  Class  1. 
We  have  been  verv  successful  in  securing  postponement  for  our  en- 
oineers  and  miners  and  foresters,  and  we  exj^ect  to  be  equally  so  with 
Sur  agricultural  bovs.  These  boys  only  get  postponement  for  one 
year  but  even  that  rear  will  be  a  great  help  to  them  in  their  studies, 
knd  'will  tiud  them  better  equipped  when  the  times  comes.  Mr. 
Baker  lost  his  temper  a  few  weeks  ago  and  said,  "everyone  wants 
his  son  exempted  and  there  will  be  nobody  left  to  fight,"  but  we  are 
not  asking  exemption  for  these  boys  to  keep  them  out  of  the  war- 
merely  a  year's  postponement  in  order  tliat  they  may  be  better 

equipped.  .      .  ,  .  i 

I  have  just  had  the  first  vacation  I  had  m  eighteen  mouths,  and 
it  will  probablv  be  a  longer  time  than  that  before  I  get  another.  I 
spent  most  of  'it  at  Camp  Meade,  and  saw  something  of  the  needs. 
There  is  a  great  need  for  aviators,  and  every  man  who  shows  any  fit- 
ness at  all,'^is  utilized  for  this  work.  Then  there  is  a  need  of  wire- 
less telegraphers;  on  February  1st  the  Government  opens  a  school 
with  thirty  men ;  thev  are  in  great  demand.  And  there  is  the  tele- 
phone •  there  is  great' need  of  telephone  men.  We  are  trying  to  pre- 
pare men  for  all' these  vocations  up  at  the  College,  and  we  also  have 
a  class  in  Projectiles,  teaching  the  boys  iiow  high  a  gun  must  be 
pointed. 

I  enjoyed  my  stav  at  Camp  Meade,  but  was  a  very  busy  man,  1  can 
assure  von.    Just  to  give  vou  some  idea:    At  5.45  every  night  I  re- 
ported at  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Hut  to  get  my  assignment.   First,  I  messed 
with  the  officers,  and  saw  the  army  bean  in  every  form  planted 
in  me.   Then  outside  stood  a  big  auto,  into  which  I  was  hustled  Avith 
a  big  lantern.   You  have  to  h^ve  something  to  say  to  these  boys,  and 
something  to  shoAv  them ;  some  of  them  are  Harvard  graduates,  and 
some  of  them  cannot  read  or  write.   The  streets  of  the  camp  are  laid 
out  in  "U"  shape,  five  miles  long,  and  you  are  driven  swiftly  to  the 
place  assigned  you ;  there  you  speak  for  forty-five  minutes,  illustrat- 
ing your  talk  with  the  lantern,  and  then  you  are  again  hustled  into 
the  big  car,  Avith  the  lantern,  and  driven  rapidly  to  a  second  place, 
and  there  you  talk  again  for  forty-five  minutes,  using  the  lantern,  and 
from  there  to  a  third  place,  where  the  program  is  repeated.  Three 
speeches  in  one  night  is  no  little  work,  but  these  men  are  so  anxious 
that  it  becomes  a  pleasure.    Just  put  yourselves  in  their  places; 
housed  up  in  a  place  six  miles  square,  where  you  may  Avalk  around, 
but  which  you  must  not  leave— nothing  to  do,  and  nowhere  to  go. 
These  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Huts  are  doing  a  wonderful  work ;  there  is  every 
form  of  amusement  that  any  one  can  wish  for— baseball,  basketball, 
vaudeville,  concerts,  lectures— everything  that  can  be  thought  of.  It 
would  have  done  your  hearts  good  to  have  heard  a  negro  singing 
there,  as  T  heard  him.    T  have  never  heard  such  singing.    There  are 
over  six  hundred  of  them,  and  I  Avish  you  could  have  heard  that  one. 
He  Avas  magnificient. 


You  Avill  all  hear  stories  of  the  temptations  and  immorality  of  the 
camps.  I  want  to  tell  you  that  it  is  simply  marvellous,  the  protection 
Uncle  Sam  has  thrown  about  these  boys.  Of  course,  in  every  city, 
and  every  crowd,  there  are  always  some  who  want  to  do  what  is 
wrong,  but  they  will  have  very  little  opportunity  in  our  camps.  I 
did  not  see  one  suspicious-looking  woman,  nor  did  I  see  any  liquor. 
Every  one  was  examined.  When  they  found  I  was  a  teacher,  they  did 
not  search  my  pockets,  but  they  looked  me  over  pretty  thoroughly, 
and  they  are  doing  everj'thing  that  is  possible  to  keep  these  young 
fellows  physically  strong  and  morally  clean.  I  sj)oke  last  Sunday  be- 
fore an  audience  of  two  thousand,  and  I  have  never  been  before  a 
better  audience. 

You  Avill  pardon  me,  I  know,  for  being  so  personal  in  my  remarks, 
but  these  things  are  very  near  to  ni}'  heart.  1  have  never  been  brought 
into  contact  Avith  war  at  such  close  range,  and  it  made  a  very  strong 
impression  on  me. 

The  pitiable  thing  is  that  so  many  of  these  young  men  cannot  read 
and  write  the  English  language.  They  are  being  taught;  and  our 
own  boys  have  to  learn  French.  They  have  big  signs  stuck  up  all 
over  the  windows,  doors,  lights,  and  every  conceivable  thing  in  sight, 
telling  the  French  for  it,  so  no  one  can  lielp  but  learn.  I  talked  to  an 
audience  of  over  one  hundred  Penn  State  boys,  and  they  were  glad 
to  see  me.  On  the  campus  they  might  not  have  been  so  glad,  but 
there  in  the  camp  tliey  were  very  glad.  I  am  happy  to  have  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  developing  their  technical  training. 

Now  then,  to  give  jon  some  idea  of  how  this  war  is  affecting  our 
college,  last  year  Ave  started  in  with  fiA-e  thousand  students;  this  year 
with  tAvo  thousand,  and  this  has  dropped  down  to  fifteen  hundred. 
How  Ave  can  start  next  year,  I  don't  knoAV,  but  unless  Ave  can  start  in 
with  a  large  Freshman  class,  there  is  no  hope  for  them  at  all.  Last 
year  Ave  started  in  Avith  eight  hundred  new  boys,  but  there  has  also 
been  a  drop  here.  We  are  giving  the  best  of  our  young  men,  but  those 
who  are  to  re-build  and  re-haV)ilitate  the  nation  must  also  be  trained 
men.  It  is  not  necessary  for  them  to  go  to  State  College  for  their 
education ;  but  let  them  go  someAvhere,  and  train  them  and  educate 
them  for  the  sake  of  tlie  future  of  the  nation.  Everything  is  destruc- 
tion "over  there,"  and  the  Avorld  must  look  to  us  to  keep  alive  civiliza- 
tion and  education.   Let  us  not  fail  in  the  task  laid  on  us. 

I  thank  you  for  this  opportunity  of  saying  a  word. 

The  CHATKMAN:  We  Avill  now  proceed  Avith  the  program.  Next 
comes  the  r-eport  of  the  Ornithologist.  Is  Prof.  Boyd  P.  Rothrock 
here  ? 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Next  comes  the  report  of  the  Meteorologist.  Is 
Prof.  Owens  here? 

Prof.  Owens  did  not  appear  to  be  present.  ' 

The  CHAIRMAN:  There  being  nothing  further  on  the  program 
we  will  adjourn  to  meet  here  tomorroAv  morning  at  nine  o'clock. 
You  all  understand  that  tonight  we  will  have  a  joint  session  of  the 
State  Board  and  the  other  agricultural  associations  in  the  Auditor- 
ium at  the  Board  of  Trade  Building,  Avhere  the  Governor  will  address 
us  again,  and  some  other  felloAV  is  going  to  tell  us  about  the  Hoover- 
ites.    So  all  of  you  come  out  to  hear  what  he  has  to  say. 

We  Avill  noAV  stand  adjourned  until  nine  o'clock  tomorroAv  morning. 
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,  .  Board  of  Trade  Auditorium, 

■    .        ■       Tuesday,  January  22,  1918.    7.30  P.  M. 

Secretary  Patton  in  the  Chair. 

The  SECKETAKY:  The  meeting  will  please  come  to  order.  I 
was  afraid  at  one  time,  about  two  months  ago,  that  we  would  not  be 
able  to  hold  this  meeting,  and  the  show,  the  same  as  last  year,  but 
through  the  kindness  of  the  War  Board,  which  helped  us  out,  we  have 
been  able  to  hold  this  meeting.  I  think  it  would  have  been  a  great  ' 
misfortune  if  we  had  not  been  able  to  hold  it ;  I  believe  the  educational 
value  is  worth  all  we  can  expend  on  it.  ,       i  . ,  * 

I  don't  intend  to  make  a  speech,  as  we  have  speakers  here  botli  ot 
whom  I  know  you  are  anxious  to  hear.  The  first  speaker  is  one  who 
needs  no  introduction  to  you ;  he  is  known  to  every  one  if  not  m  per- 
son, at  least  by  reputation,  and  I  know  that  he  will  have  an  mterest- 
ing'message  for  yon.  It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  introduce  to  you 
the  first  speaker  of  the  evening.  His  Excellency,  the  Honorable  Mar- 
tin G.  Brumbaugh,  Governor  of  Pennsylvania. 

ADDEESS.       ■  ' 

PENNSYLVANIA'S  AGEICULTURE  AND  ITS  RELATION  TO 

THE  WAR. 


HON.  MxiRTIN  G.  BRUMBAUGH,  GOVERNOR  OE^  PENNSYLVANIA. 


Mr.  Patton,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  am  greatly  gratified  to  know 
that  at  this  meeting  which  is  held  in  the  interest  of  education  and 
agriculture,  there  should  be  present  one  hundred  and  twenty-three 
boys  from  our  vocational  schools,  and  I  want  to  say  to  them,  first  of 
all,  that  we  are  very  glad  to  see  you  here. 

At  the  meeting  this  morning  down  in  Chestnut  Street  Hall  we 
received  the  reports  of  our  Standing  Committees  and  discussed  them. 
I  attended  that  meeting,  and  had  occasion  to  speak  very  frankly 
upon  the  question  of  the  highways  of  our  Commonwealth,  and  upon 
agriculture  itself— largely  upon  the  phase  that  grows  out  of  the 
present  crisis  when  the  demand  for  food,  for  the  first  time  in  many 
years,  exceeds  the  supply,  in  this  Republic  of  ours,  and  is  bringing 
about  a  condition  that  may  well  cause  us  to  stop,  look  and  think. 

There  was  a  time,  not  many  years  ago,  when  the  people  of  the 
cities,  particularly  the  people  of  our  great  metropolitan  centers,  gave 
little  thought  to  the  farmer,  and  when  they  did  give  thought  to  the 
farmer,  it  was  usually  in  terms  of  opprobftum.  Now  things  have 
turned' about,  and  the  farmer  has  come  into  his  own.  By  reason  of 
this  great  war,  the  farmer  has  come  to  be  looked  upon  with  respect, 
and  as  the  man  by  reason  of  his  avocation,  Avho  holds  the  future  of 
the  Republic  in  his  hands.  Big  men  everywhere  are  running  to  the 
farmer,  and  looking  to  tlie  farmer  with  increased  interest  and  respect, 
for  he  is  the  man  to  whom  we  must  turn  to  save  the  nation.  So  that 
now  every  thing  that  is  said  or  done  with  relation  to  agriculture,  com- 
mands the  respect  and  attention  of  the  people  of  the  country  at  large. 
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I  also  had  occasion,  this  morning,  to  speak  of  a  matter  which  is 
very  close  to  my  heart,  and  which  I  wish  to  mention  to  yon.  I  refer 
to  the  Weeks  Bill  now  before  Congress,  the  pnrpose  of  which  is  to 
get  rid  of  the  pests  which  are  being,  and  have  been,  imported  into  our 
country,  and  wliicli  prey  npon  the  forests  and  orchards  of  our  coimtry 
to  the  extent  of  many  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  each  year.  It 
has  been  said  that  the  loss  to  our  wheat  crop  in  this  past  year  through 
the  Hessian  Fly,  an  imported  devil,  is  |15,000,000 ;  the  potato  bug 
has  cost  us  110,000,000,  and  now  in  this  past  year  the  White  Pine 
Blister,  and  the  Chestnut  Blight  has  practically  obliterated  one  of 
the  hnest  forest  trees  of  our-  country.  Now  tlie  Weeks  Bill  prohibits 
the  selling  of  any  stock  until  it  has  first  been  tested  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agricultuve  and  certified  that  it  is  fr*ee  from  infection.  Now 
I  sincerely  hope  yon  people  here  are  alive  to  the  gravity  of  the  situa- 
tion, and  will  take  some  action  endorsing  this  bill  and  forward  it  to 
Senator  Weeks  to  hearten  him  in  his  fight.  In  other  countries,  par- 
ticularly in  Germany  and  France,  these  precautions  have  long  been 
taken,  with  the  result  that  these  countries  are  j^ractically  free  from 
these  pests.  We,  in  this  country,  should  have  taken  this  action  long 
ago,  but  in  this,  as  in  many  other  things,  we  have  been  too  lax  and 
too  dilatory.   Let  ns  do  if  now,  before  it  is  altogether  too  late. 

The  third  tiling  I  want  to  speak  of  is  this ;  I  will  merely  refer  to  it 
in  passing.  When  I  came  here  some  three  years  ago,  it  was  pi*o- 
posed  by  somebody  to  appropriate  some  |5,0b0  to  take  care  of  the 
bees  of  Pennsylvania.  1  thought  that  was  a  good  deal  of  money  to 
spend  for  nothing,  and  rather  resented  it  until  T  was  shown  that  at 
that  time  the  bee  industry  in  Pennsylvania  was  worth  a  million  dol- 
lars, accoi'ding  to  the  statistics  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture; 
and  according  to  those  same  statistics,  that  same  bee  industry  is 
today  worth  a  million  and  a  half  dollars  ;  and  I  feel  that  it  is  a  very 
little  sum  of  money  to  ask  for  to  take  care  of  the  bees  who  are  such 
valuable  food  producers.  Now,  in  view  of  the  scarcity  of  sugar,  which 
we  have  all  felt  this  year  as  never  before,  because  Germany  has  been 
the  principal  source  of  supply  of  our  Allies,  and  it  has  become  incum- 
bent upon  us  to  supply  them,  I  feel  that  it  is  wise  to  encourage  an 
increased  production  not  only  of  our  cereal  crops  and  other  farm 
Ifroducts,  bnt  of  our  bees  and  everything  else  that  will  produce  any- 
thing that  will  allow  us  to  release  a  lai-ger  amount  of  sugar  for  our 
army  and  our  Allies.  I  would  like  to  see  a  luuch  larger  number 
of  men  and  women  in  this  State  go  into  the  bee  industry.  It  is  one 
that  is  easily  managed,  and  a  pleasant  occupation  for  women  who 
are  trying  to  do  their  part.  The  first  year  I  taught  school  in  Hunt- 
ingdon County,  five  miles  from  a  postage  stamp,  there  was  an  old 
grandfather  in  the  neighborhood  who  had  an  ai>iary  of  a  hundred 
and  twenty-five  hives;  he  had  the  biblical  belief  that  the  ideal  diet 
was  milk  and  honey,  and  after  school  was  over,  many  a  day  I  used 
to  go  down  to  Flisha  Dorsett's  and  eat  milk  and  honey.  My  youthful 
appetite  for  it  has  gone,  but  it  is  still  keen. 

iSJow  the  next  thing  I  want  to  talk  to  you  about  is  the  marketing 
department.  It  is  manifest  that  the  cost  of  food  to  the  consumer  is 
out  of  all  proportion  to  the  amount  of  remuneration  tliat  goes  to  the 
man  who  grows  the  food.  Somewhere  betAveen  the  farmer  and  the  con- 
su)uer  there  is  a  leak  that  nmkes  the  stock  of  food  a  severe  tax  on  the 
consumer.    Now  in  the  face  of  things  something  should  be  done.  A 
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larger  proportion  of  the  profits  should  go  back  to  the  farmer— the  man 
who  produces,  and  the  cost  to  the  consumer  should  be  less.   The  cost 
of  transportation  is  such  that  it  places  too  heavy  a  toll  on  the  prod- 
uct, with  the  result  that  neither  the  farmer  nor  the  consumer  is  satis- 
fied.   Now,  in  order  to  help  to  equalize  this,  and  give  the  farmer  a 
better  return  for  his  produce  and  labor,  and  the  consumer  more  for 
his  money,  the  Marketing  Bureau  has  been  organized  and  I  want 
you  all  to  feel  that  there  you  will  get  all  the  assistance  that  can  be 
given  you,  and  that  this  Bureau  is  an  important  element  in  the  farm- 
ing life  of  this  Commonwealth.    I  want  you  to  realize  that  there  are 
thousands  of  situations  in  the  farm  life  of  Pennsylvania  like  unto 
this:    Two  years  ago,  in  sight  of  the  Court  House  at  West  Chester, 
berries  Avere  groAvn  on  the  farm;  they  were  boxed  and  shipped  to 
Philadelphia,  and  the  next  day  these  same  berries  were  re-shipped 
back  to  West  Chester,  after  two  or  three  commission  men  had  regaled 
themselves  on  them,  and  sold  to  the  people  of  West  Chester.  Now 
the  Market  Bureau  is  trying  to  overcome  just  such  conditions  as 
these.    Here  is  another  instance  like  it.    Down  in  Bedford  County 
they  grow  quite  a  feAv  good  apples  (applause)  ;  now  the  larger  num- 
ber of  these  apples  are  packed  and  shipped  over  the  Huntingdon  and 
Broad  Top  Kaihvav  two  hundred  and  forty  miles  to  Philadelphia, 
and  then  shipped  back  again  two  hundred  and  thirty  miles  to  Altoona 
and  sold  to  the  people  whose  neighbors  or  fathers  grew  them  in  Bed- 
,  ford  or  in  Blair  County.   And  we  were  allowing  that !   I  tell  you,  you 
cannot  sense  the  meaning  and  importance  of  your  Market  Bureau  un- 
til you  get  back  of  conditions  like  that. 

Now  there  is  another  thing.   Mr.  Patton  has  been  "barking"  around 
for  several  weeks  about  this  new  dog  law.    I  don't  know  anything 
about  it,  but  I  have  been  "dogged"  about  it,  and  on  the  15th  I  had  to 
march  down  to  the  Court  House  and  pay  a  dollar  for  my  pup.  Now 
it  has  been  said  that  it  costs  five  cents  a  day  to  feed  a  dog.    That  is 
low.    It  costs  more  than  that  ;  but  we  will  use  that  figure.  That 
means  that  it  costs  eighteen  dollars  a  year  to  feed  a  dog.   But  I  know 
dogs  right  here  in  this  city  that  will  eat  a  dollar's  worth  of  food  a 
day.   We  have  in  Pennsylvania  a  million  dogs,  who  eat  eighteen  mil- 
lion dollars'  worth  of  food  a  year— and  that  figure  is  too  low.    Now  I 
love  niv  dog,  and  I  would  fight  for  him  almost  as  soon  as  I  would 
for  Dr.'  Schaeffer,  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  and  I  Avould  fight 
pretty  hard  for  him.    But  it  is  a  fact  that  the  unregistered  and  un- 
cared-for dog  is  a  menace  to  the  farmer,  in  particular,  possibly  greater 
at  this  time  than  any  other,  because  in  the  face  of  this  shortage  of 
meat  and  wool,  we  want  the  farmer  to  produce  more  sheep ;  to  do 
this  he  must  have  protection,  and  I  have  concluded  that  this  is  a 
most  important  laAv.  and  one  tliat  is  all  right.    If  it  is  all  right  for 
you  to  keep  a  dog,  it  will  be  all  right  for  you  to  feed  him  and  keep 
him  Avhere  he  belongs,  so  that  he  won't  go  and  corrupt  your  neigh- 
bors' sheep,  or  anything  else  that  is  your  neighbors'.  (Applause). 
Now  there  are  thousands  of  sheep  being  raised,  but  I  wish  more  of 
you  would  go  into  the  sheep-raising  business.    There  are  thousands 
and  thousands  of  acres  here  in  Pennsylvania  of  DeKalb  shale  soil,  of 
which  three-fourths  of  the  soil  of  the  State  is  composed,  that  could 
grow  sheep  very  nicely,  Avhere  they  are  uoav  only  producing  hares 
and  field  mice. 
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Now,  aside  from  the  war;  iu  Germany  today  one  of  the  scarcest 
articles  is  fat,  and  from  reliable  sources  I  am  advised  that  castor 
oil  is  used  for  lubricating  jjurposes  because  other  oils  ai'e  not  avail- 
able, and  it  is  a  fact  that  has  never  been  denied,  that  the  dead 
soldiers  of  Gemiany  have  been  rendered  into  fat  to  run  the  engines  to 
take  more  men  to  the  front.  Here  in  this  country  the  call  has  gone 
out  to  look  out  for  a  fat  famine.  In  order  that  we  may  not  have  this, 
the  Government  has  commanded  that  we  build  up  our  daii'y  herds  and 
raise  more  hogs,  and  build  up  our  herds  of  meat  animals,  so  as  to  fur- 
nish fats  to  win  the  war.  And  I  therefore  ask  of  you  that  all  of  you  not 
only  increase  your  cereal  production,  but  that  you  build  up  your 
herds  and  increase  your  milk  and  meat  and  fat  and  wool  producing 
animals,  in  order  that  we  may  win  this  war,  as  won  it  must  be. 

But  when  the  day  comes,  as  come  it  will,  that  this  unfortunate  and 
destructive  war  is  over,  and  our  boys  from  the  army  and  the  navy 
come  home  to  us,  to  what  kind  of  a  Republic  will  they  come?  How 
much  of  all  that  we  prize  most  and  count  holiest,  will  we  leave  un- 
changed, will  we  nurture  and  foster,  so  that  when  these  young  men 
come  home  they  will  come  into  a  Republic  whose  spiritual  forces  are 
so  heartily  and  so  keenly  alive,  that  they  can  find  an  honorable  and  a 
useful  life  here  in  our  great  Conimonwealth  of  Pennsylvania?  I  beg 
of  you,  men  and  women,  that  while  these  men  are  at  the  front  there 
shall  be  no  loosening  of  the  forces  that  make  ior  spiritual  exaltation. 
Keep  before  you,  and  impress  on  your  children  and  keep  it  ever  be- 
fore them,  the  lesson  of  loyalty,  loyalty,  LOYALTY,  to  this  great  Re- 
public of  ours.  Teach  this  same  lesson  in  your  schools  and  don't  let 
any  schemer  tell  you  that  we  should  not  have  as  good  schools  in  war 
time  as  at  any  other  time.  I  am  not  a  man  who  could  stand  quietly 
by  and  hear  any  one  saj^  that  our  schools  ought  to  be  closed  in  war 
time.  (Applause).  And  in  jonv  churches,  where  you  should  all  re- 
pair with  increased  regularity  and  solemnity,  ask  Almighty  God  to 
direct  you,  and  all  those  in  authority,  throughout  all  the  time  of  this 
cruel  and  bloody  Avar,  so  that  we  may  not  lose,  but  gain  in  the  spirit- 
ual uplift  that  makes  great  a  nation.  When  we  have  done  this,  we 
shall  have  something  to  offer  those  of  our  boys  who  shall  come  home. 

Then  I  have  been  thinking  a  great  deal  of  another  thing.  For  the 
past  twenty-five  years,  when  our  young  men  had  completed  their 
course  at  our  American  Colleges,  and  wanted  to  pursue  their  studies 
further,  so  as  to  make  themselves  still  more  proficient  in  their  chosen 
professions,  they  went  to  Germany  or  to  England  to  one  or  the  other 
of  the  great  Universities.  They  seldom  went  to  England  because  they 
are  not  graduate  institutions.  Oxford  and  Eton  are  a  group  of  col- 
leges, doing  under  one  name  what  we  in  America  are  doing  under 
many  names.  The  same  thing  api)lies  to  France.  So  they  have  gone 
to  Germany,  and  came  back  to  teach,  as  they  thought,  these  larger 
views  to  the  young  people  of  America.  Now,  when  the  war  is  over, 
no  American  father  with  a  spark  of  patriotism  will  be  willing  to  send 
his  boys  to  a  German  University.  (Applause).  Where  will  he  send 
those  boys,  and  where  will  England  send  her  boys,  and  France  hers, 
and  all  the  otlier  countries,  their  boys?  It  is  unthinkable  that  they 
will  ever  again  send  them  to  the  (jermany  who  has  outlawed  herself 
and  outraged  every  law  of  humanity.  Then  where  will  they  send  them 
but  to  America.  They  will  come  to  our  American  institutions.  (Ap- 
plause).  They  will  come  to  the  one  nation  that  has  been  called  upon, 
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in  the  Providence  of  God,  to  keep  alive  the  culture  and  civilization 
of  the  Democracy  our  President  had  in  mind  when  he  declared  that 
we  went  into  this  war  to  make  the  world  safe  for  Democracy.  So, 
whatever  way  you  look  at  it,  I  look  at  it  as  a  great  national  Renais- 
sance in  this  Republic  of  ours,  which  a  hundred  years  ago  was  a 
small  Republic,  that  kindled  the  fires  of  Democracy ;  by  and  by,  this 
small  Republic  became  larger  and  stronger,  and  the  hre  burned 
brighter ;  and  in  these  days  when  dynasties  are  f aUmg,  it  has  be- 
come a  great  nation  of  a  hundred  millions  of  people  who  shall  sit 
in  the  council  of  nations  and  dictate  the  terms  of  peace.  ,  .  , 

But  my  concern  is  with  this  great  Commonwealth  of  ours,  to  which 
we  have  dedicated  ourselves.  tShall  it  be  loyal  to  the  national  ideals 
of  the  past— the  ideals  that  sprang  from  the  mountains  and  the  val- 
leys of  this  Republic,  which  we  are  called  upon  to  hold  out  to  the  other 
peoples  of  the  world?  It  is  a  great  opportunity  that  has  come  to  us, 
and  Pennsylvania  has  never  hesitated  in  the  past;  she  has  always 
been  loyal  to  her  country.  She  has  always  been  the  leader ;  she  has 
more  glorious  history  than  any  other  State.  Out  of  her  came  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  that  founded  this  Republic,  and  as  1 
look  over  this  room  and  see  the  many-colored  flags  of  the  difeerent 
countries  over  them  all  I  see  our  own  flag— the  flag  that  was  born 
and  made  in  Pennsvlvania  and  carried  through  eveiy  war  by  Penn- 
sylvania man,  and  which  brought  them  always  honor  and  victory,  and 
I  want  in  this  crisis  to  see  the  Pennsylvania  men  come  back  home 
in  honor  and  victory  under  this  flag.  (Applause). 

The  GOVERNOR:  There  is  room  up  front  here  for  quite  a  few  peo- 
ple. If  you  will  kindly  come  forward  and  take  these  seats  you  will  be 
more  comfortable. 

As  requested  by  the  Governor,  the  Weeks  Bill  was  unanimously 
endorsed,  and  a  'copy  of  the  official  endorsement  sent  to  Senator 
Weeks,  in  the  form  of  the  following  Resolution: 

RESOLVED:  That  we  urge  early  and  favorable  consideration  of 
the  foreign  plant  embargo  bill  introduced  into  the  Federal  Congress 
by  Senator  Weeks  of  Massachusetts ;  and  further,  we  urge  its  enact- 
ment into  law  during  the  present  session  of  Congress. 

The  SECRETARY:    Between  speeches  we  will  have  pictures  of 

the  bee  industry.  -r,  xr,  j 

I  have  in  my  hand  a  couple  of  telegrams— one  for  Mr.  Roth,  and  the 
other  for  Mr.  George  W.  Mclllhenny.  Is  either  of  these  gentlemen  m 
the  room  ?  ,         - . 

MR.  KLINGER:  I  guess  the  Secretary  thinks  the  bee  man  needs 
no  introduction.  The  pictures  that  I  am  about  to  show  you  will  ex- 
plain themselves ;  they  are  actual  pictures  of  the  bee-keeping  indus- 
try as  it  exists  in  our  State  today.  I  trust  you  will  be  able  to  enjoy 
them. 

Here  followed  the  pictures. 

The  SECRETARY:  In  making  up  our  program  for  this  evening, 
we  thought  you  would  like  to  hear  about  food  conservation;  so  we 
wrote  the  National  department  to  send  us  a  speaker.  They  have  sent 
us  a  speaker  who  has  been  active  all  his  life  in  farm  work.   He  has 
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been  connected  with  farm  papers  and  farm  organizations,  and  is  now 
with  the  Food  Department.  I  take  pleasure  in  introducing  to  von 
Mr.  C.  W.  Holnnin,  of  Washington,  D.  C. 


ADDRESS. 


BY  C.  W.  HOLMAN,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Ladies  and  Gentlemen.  It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  be  with  yon 
tonight — the  first  night  1  have  ever  spolien  iji  Pennsylvania,  and  I'am 
afraid  when  1  get  through  you  will  be  in  the  position  of  an  old 
darky  friend  of  mine,  doAvn  in  Mississippi  where  I  was  born.  This 
old  darky  was  in  the  canebrake.one  day  when  a  violent  storm  broke 
out.  It  was  one  of  those  stor-nis  where  there  is  a  lot  of  thunder  and 
no  lightning.  The  old  darky  became  frightened  at  the  noise  and  the 
darkness,  and  knelt  down  to  pray.  "Oh,  Lord,"  he  said,  "listen  now  to 
ihe  voice  of  thy  servant,  and  give  us  a  little  less  noise  and  a  little  more 
light." 

Just  as  I  got  on  the  train  at  Washington  to  come  here,  I  made  the 
discovery  that  my  stenographer  had  taken  my  carefully  prepared 
notes  and  substituted  another  on  "Cooperation  in  Ireland,"  which  I 
sometimes  give,  so  I  will  have  to  give  you  mostly  from  memory  some 
of  the  facts  that  we  at  Washington  have  come  into  contact  with  as 
the  result  of  America's  going  into  the  war. 

To  begin  with,  I  have  no  doubt  that  food  control  would  have  been 
necessary  in  America,  even  if  we  had  not  entered  into  the  war  with 
Germany,  because  of  conditions  that  have  been  quietly,  and  almost  im- 
perceptibly coming  to  pass  in  this  country  and  in  other  countries  of 
the  world, — conditions  that  have  become  very  grave  even  in  our  own 
country,  and  that  uoav  confront  us  when  we  are  scarcely  prepared 
to  co])e  with  them. 

There  is  no  need  to  tell  you  of  the  slow  and  very  gradual  growth 
of  the  tenancy  which  has  come  about.  In  my  oAvn  State  of  Texas, 
where  1  grew  up,  80%  are  tenants,  and  the  rate  of  tenancy  is  two 
to  one.  This  is  a  very  grave  condition,  and  unless  it  can  be  checked, 
will  be  a  very  tragic  one;  indeed,  it  is  now  tragic.  Illinois  is  another 
state  which  is  confronted  with  this  same  condition;  in  that  state 
60-63%  are  tenants.  Governor  Brumbaugh  called  your  attention  to 
the  crop  conditions  of  the  country,  where  the  food' is  slipping  away 
faster  than  our  ability  to  meet  it.  The  gravity  of  the  situation  lie's 
not  only  in  the  labor  problem,  but  in  the  fact  that  the  farmer  is  un- 
able to  get  fertilizer  for  his  soil  in  the  face  of  this  unprecedented  de- 
mand for  food.  Up  to  this  time  the  chief  concern  of  the  farmer  has 
been  to  produce  for  his  own  needs  and  to  find  a  market  for  his  pro- 
duction. If  we  will  look  back  and  study  the  prices  that  have  pre- 
vailed in  the  last  forty  years,  we  will  find  that  the  return  to  the  far 
mer  was  not  sufficient  to  encourage  him  to  increase,  or  even  continue 
production.  One  of  the  sad  situations  we  faced  before  our  entry  into 
the  war,  was  a  decline  of  26%  in  cattle  and  an  increase  of  27%  in 
population.  Other  causes  could  be  cited,  but  I  will  not  go  into  them. 
I  would  only  call  your  attention,  however,  to  this  fact ;  that  the  lack 
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of  fluid  money,  and  the  failure  on  the  part  of  our  government  to  see 
to  i  tha  our  business  men  and  our  farmers-particularly  our  farmers 
!!secuit  sufficient  money  has  resulted  in  the  conditions  in  Texas,  and 
•Illinois  and  North  Dakota  and  Montana,  and  a  few  other  sections, 
wheie  thousands  of  acres  lie  desolate,  due  to  the  lack  of  money  to 
make  them  produce  and  develop  them,  because  the  farmer  has  not 
enough  capital  to  carry  him  over  the  year.   These  are  conditions  that 

''^'a^^^^I^^labor  of  the  country  has  shrunken,  and  1  believe  I  ani  safe 
in  s^iying  that  our  farmers  are  producing  or  trying  to  produce,  a 
nuiKiuium  crop  on  a  65%  labor  basis.  t    n  i 

These  are  some  of  the  facts,  gentlemen.    At  the  time_  we  declared 
war  on  Germany,  profiteers  and  speculators  were  running  riot.  At 
rtime  .^en  it  4s  not  expected  that  we  would  --^l^^::^^^^ 
were  running  throughout  the  country,  making  contracts      th  the 
armers  for  their  crops,  and  another  army  was  g^^^g  f .^^^l/^^.^^^^^^^ 
get  the  contracts  away  from  them,  and  a  third  army       ^  them 
to  buy  them  off.    The  result  was  that  we  were  facing  a  crisis  ihe 
ood  las  being  taken  away  from  our  industrial  centers  and  shipi^d 
across  the  water.    Then  this  shipping  was  made  much  "^ore  difhcu  t 
by  the  submarine  menace.   There  are  millions  and  millions  of  bushels 
0  wheat  in  India  and  Australia,  but  the  difflculty  i^^^^l^^^PP^^g.  ^^^^^^^ 
\\  of  no  use  and  it  is  to  North  and  South  America  that  the  civilized 
world  must 'look  to  be  fed  today.   That  means  we  will  be  called  upon 
for  300  0(H),000  l)ushels  more  than  we  can  i)0ssibly  produce  notwith- 
sSnding  the  program  of  speeding  up.   France  will  need  tive  tames  and 
Enoland  four  times  more  than  we  have  ever  given  them  before,  and 
this  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  they  have  stopped  conscripting 
their  agricultural  laborers  in  England,  and  are  allowing  them  to  staj 
on  the  farm,  and  have  made  gigantic  purchases  of  tractors,  in  both 
England  and  France.    In  some  cases  the  governments^  of  tlies^e  coun- 
tries have  given  the  farmers  as  high  as  40%  of  the  cost  of  the  tractor. 
In  1015  I  tSok  part,  in  Ireland,  in  exporting  tractors  into  communities 
which  for  over  six  hundred  years  had  been  cultivated  by  hand,  with 
the  result  that  in  three  months  in  the  co-operating  communities  the 
crop  had  more  than  doubled,  and  they  wese  able  to  export  where  they 

""^^^rO^  'S!:TL.  we  will  be  asked  for  over  300,000,000  bushels 
of^grain  more  than  we  can  ship.  How  can  we  do  it?  How  provide 
oui  army  abroad  and  our  allies  with  the  food  they  need? 

The  conditions  and  the  system  under  which  the  Food  Contiol 
Administration  works  are  by  no  means  perfect  Fp  to  this  time 
they  have  not  been  given  the  power  necessary.  In  1  ranee  a  single 
Board  has  control  of  the  purchasing,  producing  and  shipping  of  ma- 
terial In  England  it  is  clearlv  decided  what  people  can  do,  and 
what  they  must  pav,  and  in  Italy  it  is  almost  as  bad.  Here  this  worlv 
is  divided  l)etween  four  Boards,  and  the  Food  Administration  does 
not  have  the  power  to  restrain  the  retailer,  with  tlie  result  that  there 
is  a  chasm  between  the  price  at  which  the  material  leaves  tlie  farm 
and  the  price  at  which  it  reaches  the  consumer,  and  while  we  are  in 
position  to  guarantee  a  price  to  the  farmer,  so  far  as  production  is 
concerned  we  are  in  no  position  to  regulate  the  retailer  who  finally 
distributes  it  to  the  American  port  for  re-shipment  to  our  army  and 
orir  allies  abroad.    We  hope  to  receive  this  power  in  the  near  future. 
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and  so  regulate  thiugs  that  there  will  be  a  sufficient  supply  tor  those 
who  are  lighting  for  us,  and  for  home  use,  and  no  further  '"gouging." 
Where  it  is  not  possible  for  us  to  do  all  that  we  want  to  do,  we  must 
do  all  that  we  can,  and  whether  we  like  it  or  not,  it  is  necessary. 

I  am  going  to  outline  very  briefly  by  illustrating  one  or  two  ways 
in  which  food  control  is  being  carried  on  in  this  country.   The  wheat 
situation  has  perhaps  been  better  worked  out  by  Mr.  Hoover  and  his 
staff  than  any  other  commodity.   As  head  of  the  Belgian  Belief  Com- 
mission for  two  years,  he  has  had  the  wheat  situation  pretty  well  in 
hand.    Wheat  is  the  principal  grain  selected  for  shipment  abroad, 
first,  because  the  ovens  on  the  other  side  of  the  water  are  constructed 
to  bake  wheat;  and  second,  because  of  its  portable  character.  This 
business  is  conducted  just  like  an  ordinary  stock  business  is  con- 
ducted, the  corporation  being  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and 
President  Wilson  holding  the  stock,  and  working  without  compensa- 
tion during  the  period  of  the  war.    All  wheat  stored  is  in  elevators 
and  elevators  that  are  big  enough  to  enable  the  government  to  take 
notice  of  them  must  be  maintained  under  a  license.     No  man  can 
do  business  without  his  license ;  and  then  he  is  required  to  sign  an 
agreement  tliat  gives  the  government  the  power  to  move  that  grain. 
The  country  is  divided  into  thirteen  districts  with  an  agent  in  each 
one,  and  the  owner  of  the  elevator  is  required  to  make  weekly  reports 
to  him  of  Iiow  much  wheat  there  is  on  hand  and  how  much  they  sold 
and  at  what  price.  You  do  not  know,  and  I  do  not  know,  how  long  it 
took  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  or  the  Steel  Trust,  or  the  Meat  Pack,- 
ing  business  to  get  thoroughly  organized,  yet  here  is  a  business,  larger 
than  any  other  except,  perhaps,  the  Packing  Industry,  which  is  also, 
under  control  now,  which  in  less  than  a  hundred  and  twenty  days 
has  been  entirely  re-organized  from  l>ottom  to  top ;  and  for  the  first 
time  in  America  there  is  a  proper  market  for  every  ounce  of  grain, 
and  for  the  first  time  in  America,  the  farmer  is  receiving  ten  per 
cent,  of  the  price  tlie  consumer  is  paying  for  a  loaf  of  bread.   In  other 
words,  on  the  1916  crop  of  wheat,  the  farmer  received  an  average  of 
$1.40  to  fl.OO  per  bushel,  while  at  the  time  the  Food  Control  came 
into  the  United  States,  the  flour  made  from  this  wheat  was  sell- 
ing at  .114.50  f.  0.  b.  mill.  -With  the  Food  Administration  in  control, 
the    price    of    flour    was    flO.SO    per    barrel,    while    the  price 
to  the  farmer,   for  his  wheat,  is  .f2.20  f.  o.  b.  Chicago,   and  at 
other  points  in  accordance  with  tlie  differential.    Now  the  milling 
interests  of  the  country  have  been  built  up  without  loss  of  time,  even 
tliougli  they  are  compelled  to  ship  to  Europe  at  50%  less  than  they 
did  when  the  Food  Control  took  hold. 

We  have  also  taken  over  the  packers.  It  was  necessai-y  to  do  this 
in  order  to  insure  the  farmer  a  proper  return  for  his  hogs  and  a 
proper  market,  and  at  the  same  time  insure  a  reasonable  price  to  the 
consumer.  This  is  not  a  small  industry,  and  one  that  will  take  some 
time  to  Avork  out.  In  this  connection  Mr.  Hoover  has  said  that  he 
is  no  especial  friend  of  tlie  farmer,  but  neither  is  he  the  special  friend 
of  the  other  fellow,  either.  Now  the  reason  why  a  price  guarantee 
an  unparalled  demand  for  fats,  and  also  for  hog  meat.  The  Govern- 
ment Avas  preparing  to  take  over  the  packing  interest,  immediately 
there  was  a  wild  fever  of  speculation  in  hogs,  and  we  Avere  compelled 
to  send  out  forty-eight  telegrams  in  twenty-four  hours,  v,dth  the  re- 
sult that  the  hog  market  tumbled  to  nothing.  Then,  second  there  is 
an  unparalleled  demand  for  fats,  and  also  for  hog  meat.   The  Govern- 
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ment  wants  an  enormous  increase  in  1918,  and  the  only  ^'^J  to  secure 
Stis  increase  was  to  make  it  to  the  advantage  of  the  producer.  It 
sSbUsh^d  several  commissions  representing  tlie  liogs  on  one  si^^^^^ 
and  the  packers  on  the  other,  to  look  into  the  matter.  The  hog  men 
CO  togeiher  and  arranged  that  if  the  Government  won  d  guarantee 
them  a  price  that  would  be  stabilized  at  13-1,  they  would  xmdertake 
to  bring^  the  production  of  hogs  back  to  normal  agam.  The  Food 
Departient  did  not  have  enough  money  to  ^^his  a  genume  Gov^ 
ernment  guarantee,  but  they  do  have  control  of  tl^.^  P^cl^eis  and  so 
they  were  able  to  go  to  the  packers  and  ^ay,  '  we  wxll  pay  J^^nthe 
basis  of  13-1  for  all  the  hogs  you  buy  from  the  farmers.  The  Pi  ice 
was  fixed  at  ^5.50  in  order  to  check  the  speculators,  and  m  one  oi 
Two  instances  since  we  have  taken  control,  we  have  found  it  necessary 
to  wSn  the  packers  not  to  go  below  that  price.  We  have  been  able 
to  work  out  I  satisfactory  solution  of  the  hog  question  bu  the  same 
is  not  true  of  beef.  We  still  have  our  "beefless"  days.   It  is  true  that 

n  some  secLns,  chiefly  west  of  the  Rockies,  the  P-J-bition  ha.  been 
suspended    The  people  have  been  so  very  patriotic  that  they  have 

X  practically 'no'meat,  and  the  t-Bspoitation  facHi^^^^^ 
such  condition  of  paralysis  that  it  was  deemed  wise  to  lift  the  ban  so 

^^l^w^i^"  problem  that  I  want  to  touch  on  for  a  m^eu, 
and  then  I  will  work  on  to  the  close  of  my  remarks.   The  most  ticklish 
and  rSating  question  that  has  come  before  the  Food  Administration 
1  the  market  milk  question.    It  is  not  necessary  to  go  into  any  de- 
tails but  the  condition  of  the  industry  was  such  that  the  Food  Ad- 
ministration felt  greatlv  concerned  over  just  how  they  should  go 
about  stabilizing  the  price.   This  question  has  been  ^l^e  cause  of  m^^^^^ 
friction  than  almost  any  other,  and  it  is  only  one  of  a  thousand 
troublesome  questions  that  confront  us.    If  we  fix  the  price  too  Ioav 
the  farmer  will  stop  producing  and  if  we  fix  it  high  enough  to  su  t 
the  farmer,  the  consumer  will  simply  stop  using  it;  especially  is  this 
true  of  our  larger  cities  where  there  is  a  large  foreign  population. 
Every  effort  that  has  been  made  to  stabilize  the  price,  there  has  been  a 
squeal,  from  some  part  of  the  country,  so  the  Food  Administration 
appointed  local  commissions  to  look  into  the  matter.   These  commis- 
sions worked  all  through  December,  and  some  of  them  are  still  work- 
ing as  in  Chicago.    Some  of  them  have  reported,  and  some  have  not, 
but  we  find  from  those  that  have  reported,  that  the  cost  of  producing 
milk  is  practicallv  the  same  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  with  this 
as  a  basis  on  which  to  work,  we  may  succeed  in  eventually  establish- 
ino-  a  uniform  price  throughout  the  country,  a  price  that  will  pay  a. 
reasonable  price  to  the  farmer,  plus  a  reasonable  profit,  plus  an  in- 
centive to  produce  more.  ^  ^    .  11  +1,.+ 
That  is  what  Mr.  Hoover  is  trying  to  do,  but  I  want  to  tell  you  that 
this  question  of  price  is  one  of  the  most  mysterious  in  the  whole  world. 
If  vou  fix  it  too  low,  the  farmer  won't  produce;  if  you  fix  it  too  high, 
the  consumer  stops  eating;  if  you  fix  it  at  all,  you  are  liable  to  throw 
the  whole  machinery  of  commerce  out  of  gear  and  the  whole  nation 

These  are  iust  a  few  of  the  problems  that  confront  the  Food  Ad- 
ministration. We  are  all  trying  to  do  our  best,  but  we  fall  far 
short  of  what  we  should  do,  and  if  any  of  you  people  have  any  solu- 
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tions  to  these  problems  that  you  think  will  woik  out  satisfactorily, 
I  assure  you  we  will  be  only  too  glad  to  see  you  at  Washington. 
There  are  jilenty  of  jobs  waiting  for  you  at  a  dollar  a  year. 

It  is  unfair  to  the  farmer  to  hx  the  price  for  his  Avheat  and  not  to 
flx  the  price  at  which  he  can  buy  Jiis  machinery  and  tlie  other  things 
he  must  buy,  but  the  Food  Administrator  inust  work  within  his 
limits,  and  do  only  that  which  he  is  allowed  to  do.  From  one  part 
of  the  country  comes  the  demand  for  lower  feeds ;  from  another,  the 
demand  for  liigher  prices,  and  either  A\  ay  we  are  always  under  fire. 

We  are  cutting  out  a  lot  of  useless  methods  and  '"'red  tape."  In 
a  crisis  of  this  kind,  w  e  cannot  afford  to  wait  on  antiquated  methods. 
^V'e  must  acf  quickly. 

Another  problem  that  confronts  us  is  the  question  of  freights.  For 
instance,  not  long  ago  the  city  of  New  York  got  down  to  within 
twenty-four  hours  of  her  bread  supply,  and  there  was  a  congestion 
of  the  railroads  at  the  same  time.    It  became  necessary  to  comman- 
deer seven  hundred  cars  and  send  them  to  New  York  at  once.  Then 
in  September  we  liad  to  wrestle  with  the  droutli  in  Texas,  Avhere 
250,000  cattle  were  down  on  their  knees  and  their  condition' was  so 
pitiable  that  it  seemed  a  mercy  to  shoot  tlieni.    The  breeders  could 
not  handle  the  situation.    They  wired  the  Food  Administration,  and 
a  man  was  at  once  sent  doAvn  there.    He  found  this  situation  pre- 
vailing there.    They  had  all  the  feed  these  cattle  needed  produced 
right  in  the  State,  but  about  ninety  per  cent,  of  this  cottonseed 
meal  was  sent  out  of  the  State,  and  thirty  per  cent,  of  it  was  lined 
up  on  the  wharves  at  Galveston  and  Texas  City  for  shipment  to  for- 
eign ports,  and  the  price  was  too  high  for  the  breeders  to  buy  it. 
The  man  we  sent  down  there  took  the  law  into  his  own  hands,  and 
broke  several  laws.    Tlie  first  thing  he  did  was  to  place  an  embargo 
on  the  railroads'  taking  any  cottonseed  meal  out  of  the  State.  Then 
he  wired  to  Washington  for  more  power,  and  seized  the  meal  loaded 
on  the  wharves  for  foreign  shipment.   Then  he  got  the  cattlemen  and 
the  mill  men  together,  with  the  result  that  tliat  thirty  thousand  tons 
was  distributed  among  the  cattlemen  and  not  a  pound  of  cake  was 
allowed  to  leave  the  State  so  long  as  the  owner  could  negotiate  there 
for  the  feed.    This  is  just  one  instance  of  the  work  that  is  coming 
up  riglit  ah)ng  at  AVashington. 

There  is  just  one  other  point  that  I  want  to  talk  about.  That  is 
the  attitude  of  the  farmer  in  regard  to  what  is  being  done  in  Wash- 
ington with  reference  to  agriculture.  T  want  to  say  to  you  that  it 
is  the  farmer's  own  fault  if  lie  does  not  get  what  he'thinks  he  ought 
to  have.  We  may  get  togetlier  liere  and  talk  about  tlie  labor  ques- 
tion, and  the  conscription  bill  and  otlier  conditions  that  affect  the 
farmer,  but  the  thing  I  have  observed  at  Wasliington  is  that  it  is  the 
man  on  tbe  ground  that  is  going  to  be  heard,  aiid  the  juan  who  is 
heard  is  the  man  who  has  somebody  backing  him,  some  organization, 
or  some  sti-ong  infiuence.  Now  the  voice  of  the  farmer  has  not  been 
raised  very  strongly,  and  where  it  has  been  raised  at  all,  it  has  been 
raised  by  such  public-s])ir-ited  men  as  W.  T.  Creasy  and  John  T.  Mc- 
Sparran.  Less  than  twenty-four  liours  ago  these  gentlemen  signed  a 
petition  representing  over  two  million  organized  farmers,  ?n  the 
office  of  President  Wilson,  asking  tliat  the  farmers  of  the  nation  be 
given  a  voice  in  the  conduct  of  the  war.  And  it  is  only  when  the 
farmers  of  the  country  get  organized  as  labor  is  organized,  or  like 
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organized  business,  that  they  will  be  heard.    It  is  a  matter  of  piide 
to  me  that  I  "am  connected  with  an  Administration  that  is  the  first 
to  aik  the  farmers  of  the  United  States  to  take  part  m  this  ettort  m 
L  matte'  of  the  price  of  wheat.  The  three  great  Farm  Oi>ganizations 
are  doing  their  part  in  making  Washington  see  that  m  order  to  make 
the  iiici  eased  prodnction  that  is  required  of  the  tanner    it  A^ll 
be  necessary  to  exempt  farm  labor,  bnt  they  cannot  fo  ^t;inl<^s  ymi 
all  stand  behind  them  and  see  that  you  are  represented  at  Washing- 
ton, and  that  the  farmer  is  given  a  voice  in  the  conduct  of  this  Tvai 
just  the  same  as  is  labor  and  business.    And  I  am  convinced  that 
unless  you  have  a  proper  representation  "^^Tt'7,!,f 
tell  another  nigger  story,  and  then  I'm  finished:    A  qnariel  was 
akii  g  Pl^ee  dowii  home^  between  a  negro  buck  and  his  sweetheart ; 
she  was  in  the  house,  and  he  was  standing  outsu  e  in  the  snow ;  he 
had  no  soles  on  his  shoes,  and  it  was  cold.   He  said,  -Ain't  you  gwme 
to  let  me  in'^"    "No,"  she  said,  "I  ain't  gwine  to  let  you  m;  you  go 
down  and  get  to  work."   "No,"  he  replied,  "I  ain't  gwine  to  go  down 
andytt  l  oil  ;  ain't  you  gwine  to  let  me  in  ?"  ;'No,"  I  ahi't  gwine 
to  let  vou  in;  go  down  to  dat  recuperation'  oflice  and  enlist 
and  den  you'll  get  a  pair  of  shoes."   "I  ain't  gwine  to  enlist ;  I  don  t 
believe  in  fightiir  and  dey  jest  can't  make  me  fight  nohow."   '  Well 
she  said,  "perhaps  dey  can't  make  you  fight,  but  dey  can  take  you 
where  de  fightin'  is,  and  den  you  can  use  your  own  jedgement  bo 
if  we  don't  have  these  Farm  Organizations'  plans  worked  out,  they 
will  probably  "take  us  where  de  fightin'  is,"  and  we  can  use  our  judg- 
ment.       /"  —  -  . 

SECRET  \RY  PATTOX :  I  hope  you  will  all  come  to  the  meeting 
to-morrow  niglit  to  be  held  in  this  same  room.  One  of  the  questions 
to  be  discussed  will  be  tlie  labor  question,  which  is,  1  think,  one  _ot 
the  most  vital  in  the  history  of  Pennsylvania.  Another  thing  will 
be  the  discussion  of  the  Dog  Law  about  which  the  Governor  says, 
I'm  "barking,"  and  Mr.  McSparran  will  be  one  of  the  speakers,  and 
Mr.  Pinchot  the  other.    I  think  you  will  all  be  entertained  and  m- 

^^Y'thank  you  all  for  your  presence  and  attention  to-night.  We  will 
now  stand' adjourned.  ,  '  ,  - 

,  ^  '  House  of  Representatives  Hall, 

Wednesday,  January  23,  1918. 

Mr.  Piollet  in  the  Chair. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Last  night  I  said  Ave  would  call  to  order  at 
9  o'clock  but  there  were  not  many  here,  so  Ave  adjourned  until  quar- 
ter past  nine  It  is  now  9.15,  soy  you  will  please  come  to  order,  and 
we  will  take  up  the  program.  If  there  are  any  gentlemen  here  who 
were  not  here  yesterday  to  answer  to  the  roll  call,  let  them  please 
oive  their  names  to  Mr.  Weld.  t  t 

The  first  thing  on  the  program  is  the  election  of  officers.  I  believe 
the  first  thing  is  the  election  of  three  Vice-Presidents.  We  are  now 
ready  to  receive  nominations. 


MR.  FENSTERMACHER:  I  rise  to  nominate  a  gentleman  for 
first  Vice  President  wlio  has  been  a  member  of  tlie  Board  for  many 
years,  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  an  able  pai'liamen- 
tarian,  a  gentleman  of  gracious  manners  and  kindly  heart,  who  has 
made  many  friends  in  whatever  position  he  has  occupied,  and  who 
has  recently,  in  addition  to  his  other  good  qualities,  taken  unto  him- 
self a  better  half.  I  refer  to  our  friend,  the  Honorable  Howard  Mc- 
Gowan.    1  would  nominate  him  for  First  Vice  President. 

MR.  BARNES:  I  wish  to  nominate  Mr.  S.  C.  George  of  Indiana, 
a  gentleman  well  known  to  us  all,  and  one  who  is  well  able  to  fill 
the  position. 

MR.  TEMPLE:    I  nominate  Mr.  James  M.  Paxton. 
MR.  GEORGE:  I  rise  to  nondnate  Dr.  Beck. 

The  CHAIRMAN :  Only  three  are  needed.  Will  one  of  you  gen- 
tlemen please  withdraw  your  nomination? 

DR.  BECK:    I  would  like  to  withdraw  my  name. 

DR.  TOWER:  There  can  be  a  dozen  nominations,  but  only  three 
elected.    Why  not  elect  bv  ballot? 

',' 

MR.  GLOVER:  I  would  like  to  nominate  my  old  friend  who  has 
been  a  member  of  the  Board  for  so  many  years — Mr.  Matthew  Rod- 
gers. 

That  makes  five.    Any  more  nominations?  _       ^  ' 

MR.  SCHULTZ:  I  move  the  nominatiojis  for  Vice  President  be 
closed. 

This  motion  was  properly  seconded  and  duly  carried  in  the  regular 
way. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Now  how  will  you  proceed  to  vote— by  ballot? 
That  is  the  only  way  now.  Will  the  Secretary  please  prepare  the 
ballots? 

MR.  TEMPLE :  Why  not  have  the  nominations  for  the  Executive 
Conmiittee  now,  and  then  vote  on  them  both  at  the  same  time.  Am 
I  right,  or  not? 

The  CHAIRMAN:  I  think  I  would  dispose  of  the  Vice  Presidents 
first. 

MR.  PERHAM:  Mr.  Chairman,  since  this  is  an  election,  would  it 
not  be  well  to  appoint  tellers  to  count  the  votes? 

The  CHAIRMAN :  That  would  be  the  proper  thing  to  do ;  I  will 
appoint  Mr.  Shoener,  Mr.  Creasy  and  Mr.  Seamans. 

Mr.  Barnes,  will  you  take  the  honor  of  distributing  the  ballots 
for  us? 

A  MEMBER:    Mr.  Chairman,  will  you  please  have  the  Secretary 
call  the  names? 

MR.  WELD:  Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen:  The  following  men 
were  nominated  for  the  office  of  Vice  President:  Hon.  Howard  C. 
McGowan,  Mr.  S.  C.  George,  Mr.  James  M.  Paxton,  Dr.  Beck,  and 
Mr.  Matthew  Rodgers.    There  are  three  to  be  elected. 
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DR.  BECK:    I  understood  I  had  taken  my  name  off. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  No,  since  it  was  decided  to  elect  by  ballot  your 
name%emained.  Now  we  will  call  the  -H,  -jl  as  each  ma.^s  name 
is  called,  let  him  come  np  and  deposit  his  ballot.  Mr.  VVeimer,  ma 
you  receive  a  ballot?    Please  come  forward. 

The  roll  was  called,  and  each  gentleman  responding  to  his  name 
came  forward  and  deposited  his  ballot. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  If  all  have  voted  that  have  a  right  to  vote,  I 
will  declare  the  ballot  closed. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Mr.  Seamans,  you  are  on  this  Board.  You 
had  better  come  up  here  and  watch  these  other  fellows. 

MR.  SEAMANS:    I  did  not  understand. 

DR  BECK-  We  are  losing  a  lot  of  valuable  time  in  not  going 
on  and  making  the  other  nominations  while  these  votes  are  being 
counted. 

MR  WEIMER:    I  would  suggest  that  the  tellers  retire    to  the 
ante-room  ;  we  could  then  go  on  with  the  nominations. 

The  CHAIRMAN:    That  is  a  very  good  suggestion.    I  think  we 

^  wrlre^ow  ready  to  receive  nominations  for  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee. 

MR.  FENSTERMACHER:    I  would  like  to  nominate  Mr.  Piollet 
MR.  BARNES:    I  nominate  Mr.  J.  P.  Young,  of  Franklin. 
•MR.  BIDDLE :   I  nominate  Mr.  J.  Aldus  Herr. 
MR.  RODGERS :    I  nominate  Mr.  Norris  Temple. 
A  MEMBER:    I  nominate  Mr.  E.  A.  Studholme. 
MR.  GLOVER :    I  nominate  Mr.  Clark  M.  Bower. 
MR.  PIOLLET:    I  nominate  Mr.  R.  J.  Weld. 
MR.  FITLKMAN :   I  nominate  Mr.  Frank  Ranck. 
MR.  MclLLHENNY:    I  nominate  Mr.  P.  S.  Penstermacher. 
MR.  CREASY:    How  many  nominations  are  necessary? 
The  CHAIRMAN:    Eight,  with  the  Secretary  as  a  member  ex- 
officio. 

MR.  CREASY:    J  move  the  nominations  close. 
This  motion  was  properly  seconded  and  duly  carried  in  the  regular 
way. 

MR  WELD-  The  following  gentlemen  have  been  named:  Messrs. 
Piollet  J  P  Young,  J.  Aldus  Herr,  Norris  Temple,  E.  A.  Studholme, 
R.  J.  Weld,'  Clark  M.  Bower,  Frank  Ranck,  P.  S.  Fenstermacher, 
There  are  nine  names. 
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Tlie  CHAIRMAX:  Fnless  someone  will  withdraw,  it  will  be  nec- 
essary to  ballot. 

MR.  COWAN:   Are  tiiere  nor  nine  on  the  Committee? 

The  CHAIRMAN:  The  Secretary  makes  nine;  there  are  onlv  eight 
to  be  elected. 

MR.  RANCK:  In  order  to  relieve  this  situation — my  name  has 
been  i)lace(l  on  the  list,  but  as  my  term  expires  with  the  next  meeting, 
1  '^\'ill  withdraw. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Tliat  simplifies  matters,  if  the  gentleman  who 
made  the  nomination  will  accept  it. 

MR.  FULKMAN:    I  will  accept  it. 

MR.  RANCK:    T  move  tliat  the  Secretary  cast  the  ballot. 
MR.  COWAN:    I  second  that  motion. 

The  question  having  been  put,  this  motion  was  found  to  have  car- 
ried in  the  regular  way. 

The  Secretary,  Mr.  Weld,  thereupon  cast  the  ballot. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  The  gentlemen  named  are  therefore  elected. 
Any  more  elections?  The  Legislative  (Committee  and  the  other  Com- 
mittees, are  they  elected  or  appointed? 

MR.  WELD:    They  are  appointed.  ■  ■ 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Next  in  order,  then,  is  the  selection  of  a  place 
for  the  spring  meeting.  . 

MR.  SHT^EY:  We  will  be  glad  to  have  you  come  to  Lebanon.  It 
is  not  hard  to  reach,  it  is  a  rich  agricultural  district,  the  Cornwall 
mines  are  only  six  miles  distant ;  we  have  good  hotels,  and  we  shall 
be  very  glad  to  have  you  hold  the  spring  meeting  with  us;  we  shall 
do  our  best  to  entertain  you  and  make  you  glad  to  have  been  with  us. 

MR.  KAHLER:  I  am  from  Lycoming  County,  but  I  rise  to  urge 
the  claims  of  a  city  in  the  lumbering  part  of  tlie  State;  it  is  a  city 
which  many  of  us  have  never  seen— a  beautiful  citv,  with  good 
hotels,  of  varied  attractions,  and  in  a  district  where  there  is  a  keen 
interest  in  agriculture.  We  were  to  go  there  several  years  ago,  but 
for  some  reason  failed  to  get  there,  and  I  feel  that  it'should  not  be 
overlooked  this  time. 

A  MEMBER:  Are  we  going  to  have  a  spring  meeting?  What 
about  going  to  Bedford? 

The  CHAIRMAN:  We  had  intended  going  to  Bedford  last  year, 
but  between  two  places,  the  other  fellow  won  out. 

MR.  BIDDLE:  I  was  just  Avaiting  to  get  a  chance  to  say  some- 
thing, but  didn't  want  to  butt  in.  Bedford  is  not  only  a  good  place 
to  go  to,  but  it  is  easy  to  reach  either  by  railroad  or  by  auto  over 
the  Lincoln  Highway.  Bedford  Springs  is  only  a  mile  distant,  and 
there  is  an  excellent  State  road  from  Altoona.  I  am  not  here  to 
advertise  these  springs,  but  I  believe  if  you  Avere  to  come  to  Bedford 
and  drink  some  of  that  health-giving  Avater  you  Avould  all  feel  better. 
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The  CHAIRMAN :   How  about  your  farming  country?  r 

MR.  BIDDLE :  We  have  quite  a  good  farming  country,  and  grow 
some  very  tine  fruit. 

MR  CREASY :  The  only  thing  1  have  against  Bedford  Springs  is 
that  we  would  have  to  follow  the  Bankers'  Association,  and  there 
would  not  be  anything  left  for  us  to  eat. 

MR  SCHULTZ :  I  don't  see  why  the  idea  went  out  that  we  Avould 
not  have  a  spring  meeting.  We  have  heard  last  night  that  it  is  up 
to  the  farmer  to  win  the  war,  and  if  that  is  the  case,  why  not  get 
together  and  talk  things  over? 

The  CHAIRMAN :  Some  of  those  fellows  wTio  make  the  appro- 
priations hate  like  everything  to  give  the  farmer  any  money.  At  least 
they  do  in  some  places ;  it  may  not  be  so  in  America. 

MR.  SCHULTZ:    Tliat  is  the  farmers'  own  fault  if  that  is  done; 
we  should  not  stand  for  it. 

MR  DEWITT :  Somewhere  a  little  south  of  us  is  a  city  that  used 
to  be  known  as  "The  Lumber  City,"  but  is  now  known,  I  believe,  as 
the  "City  of  Condensees."  It  has  a  good  healthful  climate,  and  I 
know  has  good  water,  because  they  float  a  lot  of  logs  down  on  it. 
It  is  prominent  in  State  Grange  work,  as  you  fellows  know  who  be- 
long to  that  organization,  and  1  think  they  would  be  glad  to  have  us. 
I  should  like  to  go  to  Williamsport. 

MR  BARNES:  Both  Bedford  and  Williamsport  are  good  places, 
and  I  am  sure  we  would  enjoy  a  meeting  at  either  one,  but  since  Mr. 
Shuey  has  invited  us  to  Lebanon,  and  he  lias  been  a  member  of  the 
Board  for  a  number  of  vears,  I  think  we  should  accept  his  invitation. 
It  is  his  birth-place,  and  yesterday  was  his  birthday,  so  I  thmk  we 
should  give  the  spring  meeting  to  him  as  his  birthday  present.  T 
can  assure  you  it  is  a  very  good  place  to  go  to— even  if  they  do  not 
offer  us  water  to  drink.  .  . 

A  MEMBER :   Perhaps  they  have  something  stronger  there. 

The  CHAIRMAN :  It  will  be  necessary  to  call  the  roll ;  each  one 
please  answer  to  his  name  with  the  place  he  would  like  the  spring 
meeting  to  go  to.  The  places  offered  are,  Lebanon,  Williamsport  and 
Bedford.     .      .    .      *  . 

The  roll  was  then  called. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Roll-call  has  resulted  in  the  following  votes: 
Lebanon,  eighteen  ;  Williamsport,  lifteen  ;  and  Bedford,  eleven.  Leb- 
anon has  it. 

MR.  SHUEY:  I  thank  you,  and  I  am  sure  Lebanon  will  be  glad 
to  entertain  you,  and  do  the  best  we  can  for  you. 

At  this  point  the  tellers  came  in,  with  the  ballots  for  Vice  Presi- 
dent. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  The  following  ballots  have  been  cast:  Mc- 
Gowan,  thirty-three  ;  Beck,  nineteen  ;  Rodgers,  twenty-seven  ;  George, 
twenty-four,  and  Paxton,  eighteen. 


Do  we  take  the  first  three  names  or  the  three  having  the  highest 
vote? 

A  MEMBER:  The  highest  vote  has  always  been  the  custom,  as 
in  everything  else. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Then  McGowan,  Rodgers  and  George  are  the 
three  Vice  Presidents.  Is  that  satisfactory  to  the  members  of  the 
Board?    I  should  tliiuk  it  would  be  satisfactory. 

MR.  DEWITT:  T  move  that  we  make  the  selection  of  our  spring 
meeting  place  unanimous. 

This  motion  was  properly  seconded  and  <luly  carried  in  tlie  regu- 
lar way,  and  the  selection  of  Lebanon  as  the  place  for  the  spring 
meeting  made  unanimous. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Now  that  the  elections  are  over,  we  Avill  pro- 
ceed with  the  program.  The  first  number  is  the  report  of  the  Apiarist, 
Mr.  H.  C.  Klinger.    Is  he  here? 

Mr.  Klinger  was  present,  and  made  the  following  report: 


REPORT  OF  THE  APIARIST 


H.  O.  KLINGER,  Liverpool,  Pa. 


The  year  of  1917  marks  the  beginning  of  a  new  epoch  in  the  industry 
of  bee-keeping.  On  April  2'A,  1017,  a  conference  was  held  in  the  Bee 
Culture  Laboratory  in  Washington,  I).  C,  to  consider  the  problems 
confronting  the  bee-keeper  in  the  gi'eat  Avar  crisis.  The  conference 
v/as  called  by  Dr.  E.  F.  Phillips,  Apiculturist  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Entomology,  and  in  the  conference  were  sitting  editors  of  the  bee- 
papers,  college  teachers  of  bee-keeping,  heads  of  manufacturing  firms 
and  extension  workers. 

The  conference  wrestled  all  day  with  the  problem  of  making  the 
slogan  "A  Iiundi'ed  million  pounds  of  honey  extra,"'  come  true.  The 
following  day  committees  were  busy  on  various  lines  of  work;  of 
securing  increase  of  funds  for  Bee-Culture  investigations,  securing 
privileges  of  sending  bees  through  the  mails,  securing  honey  contain- 
ers and  finding  mai'kets  for  exports  of  honey.  That  conference  al- 
ihougli  not  large  in  numbers  set  in  motion  an  impulse  that  will  go  on 
with  increased  power  long  after  this  war  is  over. 

As  a  direct  result,  an  increase  of  .fl5,0(»0  was  given  to  the  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  to  be  used  in  bee-keeping  extension  work 
and  several  men  of  years  of  experience  and  success  were  placed  in 
charge  of  field  work  in  states  where  the  possibilities  of  greater  honey 
production  seem  best.  Following  this,  at  dili'ereiit  times,  circulars 
of  information  Avere  printed  and  mailed  to  thousands  of  bee-men  all 
over  the  United  States  giving  advice  on  important  subjects  bearing 
on  the  care  of  bees  and  greater  honey  production  also  urging  them 
to  speetl  up  and  redouble  their  eti'orts  in  this  emergency.  Nine  thou- 
sancl  honey  crop  reporters  have  been  called  on  for  service.  Organiza- 
tion has  been  completed  for  getting  and  publishing  honey  market  x'e- 
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ports  for  the  whole  country  and  these  reports  were  sent  out  periodic- 
ally to  the  bee-keepers  keeping  them  posted  on  the  demand  and  sup- 
ply and  price  of  honey. 

In  reviewing  the  work  of  the  year  in  our  own  State  we  can  tiuth-  ■ 
fuUv  say  there  is  not  another  state  that  has  accomplished  as  much  , 
in  promoting  the  bee  industry  in  a  single  year,  with  equivalent  funds. 
Geo  H.  Rea,  formerly  Apiary  Inspector  of  this  State,  was  called 
from  North  Carolina  where  he  was  doing  extension  work  tor  the 
National  government  and  took  charge  as  Chief  Apiary  Adviser  He 
called  to  his  assistance  several  other  experienced  bee-men  and  began 
a  vigorous  campaign  of  extension  and  inspection  work. 

Durino-  the  spring  and  summer  months  sixty-four  field  meetings 
were  held  in  thirty-five  counties  in  the  State.  In  these  meetings 
demonstrations  were  given  covering  the  different  phases  of  practical 
bee-keeping  giving  directions  for  swarm  control,  wintering,  con- 
tiollino^  foul  brood  diseases,  etc.  with  the  end  prominently  m  mmd 
of  doubling  the  yield  of  honey.  The  meetings  in  the  mam  were 
largely  attended  and  unusual  interest  was  manifested.  As  many  as 
one  hundred  and  fifty  bee-keepers  and  other  persons  interested  m  bee 
work  were  present  at  some  of  the  meetings.  Not  infrequently  m  giving 
demonstrations  the  adviser  was  kept  on  his  feet  two  or  three  hours 
answering  a  running  fire  of  questions.  Open  time  between  meetings 
was  devoted  to  visiting  inspecting  apiaries  for  foul  brood  diseases  and 
in  giving  information  and  help  where  needed. 

The  work  among  the  bee-men  met  with  a  great  response  in  almost 
every  section.  The  keenest  courtesy  was  shoAvn  the  State  workers 
everywhere  they  went. 

As  one  of  the  direct  results  of  the  work  seven  local  bee-keeper  asso- 
ciations were  organized  during  the  year,  each  with  a  goodly  sized 
membership.  The  Northwestern,  the  Northern,  the  Central  Penn- 
sylvania, the  Schuylkill  County,  the  Lebanon  County,  the  Lan- 
caster County  and  the  Chester  County  Association.  Besides  these, 
are  the  Philadelphia  Association,  a  society  of  some  years'  standing 
and  the  Pennsylvania  State  Bee-Keepers'  Association.  It  is  con- 
templated to  affiliate  all  these  local  societies  with  the  State  organ- 
ization in  their  next  meeting  to  be  held  at  Lancaster,  March  15th  and 

16th,  1918.  -,     X  • 

During  the  fall  season  bee  and  honey  exhibits  were  made  at  six 
of  the  county  fairs  and  an  exhibit  is  now  being  made  in  the  Emer- 
son-Brantingham  building. 

As  an  illustrative  help  the  Bureau  of  Zoology  has  now  the  best 
motion  picture  film  on  educational  bee-keeping  in  the  United  States. 
The  pictures  are  on  "Practical  Bee-keeping  in  Pennsylvania,"  show- 
ing how  to  proceed  to  secure  comb  and  extracted  honey  how  to  trans- 
fer from  box  hives,  control  swarming,  raise  queens  and  treat  dis- 
eases. . 

Permit  me  to  give  several  instances  which  should  be  taken  as  im- 
mediate results  of  the  work  done  by  the  advisers  in  the  drive  made 
through  the  State:  One  of  the  men  came  across  an  owner  of  a 
large  apiary  who  Avas  just  at  the  point  of  killing  all  his  bees  and 
taking  their  honey,  preparing  to  go  out  of  the  business  in  that  way. 
The  colonies  were  in  good  shape  and  free  from  disease  with  a  good 
supply  of  winter  stores.  The  adviser  took  an  option  on  them  and 
■   soon  found  a  purchaser  for  them  saving  what  would  otherwise  have 
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been  a  loss  of  liinidreds  ol'  dollars.  Aiiothei'  case  is  of  a  bee-keeper 
ill  Bradford  coiuily,  who  owned  an  apiary  of  300  colonies  all  badly 
infected  with  American  Fonl  Brood.  Tlie  owner  was  disgusted  with 
beedveeping  on  acconnt  of  the  disease  and  intended  to  destroy  the 
wliole  yard  to  get  rid  of  the  disease.  He  Avas  advised  to  treat  "them 
and  was  given  some  assistance  in  the  operation.  They  were  treated 
according  to  directions  and  as  a  result  he  harvested  a  crop  of  16,000 
pounds  of  lioney  valued  at  |2,400,  turned  Iiis  old  combs  into  wax— 
2,000  pounds,  worth  .^SOO,  and  still  retained  his  bees  worth  at  least 
|1,5(M).  This  alone  was  worth  to  this  single  individual  almost  twice 
as  mucli  as  is  expended  by  the  State  for  tliis  work  in  a  year. 

This  hitler  c'\aiu]de  also  proves  the  possibilities  in' this  one  neg- 
lected iiidustiy.  The  treatment  was  given  in  July,  a  little  late  in  the 
season  and  figures  niiglit  be  larger  had  the  treatment  been  given 
earlier.  To  digress  a  little  fui-fher  on  tliis  line  1  M'ish  to  recite  sev- 
eral more  exam])les  of  wliat  a  live  bee-keeper  may  do.  An  apiarist 
in  Elk  county  witli  7■^  colonies  increased  them  to  100  and  secured 
a  crop  of  10,000  pounds  of  extracted  honey,  and  that  from  a  fall 
(lower,  the  golden  rod.  Anotlier  bee-keeper  of  Johnstown,  this  State 
secured  a  cro])  of  3,000  pounds  of  comb  honey  from  52  colonies  and 
nearly  all  of  this  from  fall  flowers.  Perhaps  one  of  the  best  records 
made  \\  as  1h;it  of  a  Tlonesdale  yard  of  400  colonies,  increased  to  600, 
with  ;i  yield  of  :!0,000  pounds  of  comb  honey  from  wild  raspberry  and 
bass  wood.  These  are  only  a  few  instances  and  might  be  multiplied 
many  times  to  show  wlint  wide  awake,  intelligent  work  ah)ng  this 
line  will  do. 

It  is  a  fact  beyond  question,  tlie  most  effective  way  of  reaching  the 
multitude  of  bee-men  is  by  extension  and  inspection  work.  A  part 
of  them  may  be  reached  by  books  and  journals,  some  by  circulars 
and  Imlletins  and  few  by  schools  and  colleges,  but  tlie  helpful,  per- 
sonal touch  of  a  live  wire  in  the  form  of  a  George  Rea  will  put 'more 
"pep"  into  a  discouraged,  indift^erent  bee-keeper  than  evervthing  else 
put  togetlier.  ' 

Tlie  foul  brood  situation  is  improving  in  several  ways.  Since  the 
inspection  law  was  i)ut  into  effect,  several  sections  of  the  State  have 
been  cleaned  u])  by  the  inspectors  and  some  not  reached  have  been 
cleaned  out  by  the  diseases.  One  thing  is  certain— the  box  hive  is 
doomed  to  go.  It  is  the  greatest  menace  to  practical  bee-keeping 
known,  :ind  when  once  infected  by  disease  permits  of  no  remedy. 
Either  the  box-hive  bee-keeper  must  cliange  to  the  movable  frame  hive 
or  the  disease  Avill  clean  him  out. 

The  interest  awakened  among  bee-men  has  a  humorous  side  as 
well  as  a  practical  (»ne.  As  a  cure  for  foul  brood  disease  it  is  always 
recommended  that  a  good,  vigorous  Italian  queen  from  a  disease-re- 
sisting strain  be  introduced.  As  a  result  of  the  drive  made  through- 
out the  wliole  Ignited  States  this  year,  queen  breeders  were  flood^ed 
with  ordei-s,  many  of  which  could  not  be  filled.  Among  the  orders 
of  a  breeder  w;is  the  following.  "Send  me  by  return  mail  one  of 
your  queens  nnd  a  half  dozen  bees  to  match,  I  want  to  get  a  start  in 
this  way."  Another  similar.  "T  see  you  have  bees  for  sale  -  please 
send  me  your  ];rice  of  :t  queen  and  a  drone.  I  want  to  get  a'pair  to 
get  a  stnrt  froiu  you." 
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A  veur  ago  the  slogan  was  "Eat  Honey."  The  Critical  Food  con- 
dition of  the  world  has  changed  it  to  -Millions  More  Waiited. '  The 
honey  market  is  a  matter  of  cnriosity.  A  year  ago  one  had  to  take 
for  his  honey  almost  what  he  conld  get,  and  now  the  price  is  almost 
anything  that  he  asks  for  it.  The  market  is  practically  all  cleaned 
up'  of  honey.  The  demand  is  many  times  greater  than  the  supply. 
The  cause  of  it  being  the  shortage  in  the  supply  of  sugar  and  the 
large  demand  for  honey  from  the  allies,  where  it  is  used  among  the 
soldiers  to  help  furnish  a  balanced  ration.  The  Italion  government 
is  buying  enormous  quantities.  Another  reason  for  large  purchases 
is  on  account  of  their  sugar  being  commandeered  and  the  supply 
limited  to  each  family.  Honey  is  a  superior  substitute  and  the  con- 
sumer can  buy  as  much  as  he  wishes. 

One  unfortunate  thing  this  increased  demand  creates  is  an  undue 
advantage  to  the  profiteer.  A  lot  of  100  tons  of  honey  from  the 
West  Indies  was  sold  to  a  New  York  broker  for  m  cents  a  gallon. 
Fifteen  minutes  after  arrival  at  the  dock  the  entire  lot  was  sold  for 
.f  1 .80  a  gallon— a  net  profit  of  120,000  all  in  a  single  deal.  The  broker 
with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye,  said  in  justiiication  of  his  act:  "You  may 
call  me  a  robber,  but  would  you  pay  more  for  it  than  it  was  offered 
to  you  and  accept  less  than  you  could  get  for  it?  I  am -not  m  the 
business  for  my  health."  To  some  this  transaction  may  sound  like 
business,  but  it  has  all  the  appearance  of  downright  robbery— robbing 
both  the  producer  and  the  consumer.  If  such  business  cannot  be 
controlled  through  organized  effort  on  the  part  of  producers  it  should 

be  Hooverized.  ■  ■    ■  ^.-u 

Taking  everything  into  consideration,  the  present  crisis  is  the 
greatest  opportunity  bee-keeping  has  ever  had.  Considering  the  fact 
that  only  one-twentieth  of  the  nectar  in  this  country  is  gathered  and 
corrospondingly  the  millions  of  pounds  wasted  and  that  the  demand 
is  far  beyond  the  supply,  even  to  the  crying  appeal  of  suffering  na- 
tions, we  owe  it  not  only  as  a  duty  to  ourselves  but  as  a  patriotic 
duty  to  our  country,  our  allies  and  a  hungry  world  to  speed  up  and 
conserve  this  God-given  product.    ,  , 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Gentlemen,  you  have  heard  the  report;  have 
you  any  questions,  or  anything  to  discuss? 

MR.  RODGERS :    I  move  it  be  received  and  placed  on  file. 

This  motion  was  properly  seconded,  and  duly  carried  in  the  regular 
way. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  It  is  customary,  I  believe,  for  the  Executive 
Committee  to  put  in  a  business  session,  so  we  will  meet  at  11.30  in 
one  of  the  back  rooms.  I  have  been  looking  round,  but  I  can't  see  any 
back  rooms,  but  we  will  meet  somewhere — we'll  go  into  the  Governor's 
room  if  necessaty. 

Now  I  would  like  my  old  friend,  Mr.  Rodgers,  the  First  Vice  Presi- 
dent, to  take  the  Chair.  - 

Mr.  Rodgers  thereupon  took  the  chair. 

MR.  PIOLLET:  T  want  to  thank  the  members  of  the  Board  for 
the  confidence  they  placed  in  me  a  year  ago  when  they  elected  me 
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Vice  President.  I  liave  tried  to  serve  you  to  tlie  best  of  my  ability, 
and  will  again  do  so,  as  a  member  of  the  Executive  Committee.  I 
noAV  surrender  my  power  to  my  old  friend,  Matthew  Rodgers. 

MR.  SHOENER:  I  wish  to  thank  Mr.  Piolett,  since  he  is  about 
to  retire,  for  his  kindness  in  relieving  me  of  the  necessity  of  serving 
as  Vice  President. 

MR.  DEWITT:  The  last  paper  that  was  read,  I  do  not  want  to 
see  it  go  by  without  some  complimentary  remarks  upon  it.  I  do  not 
know  the  gentleman  who  read  it,  but  he  is  well-informed  on  his  sub- 
ject. Bee-keeping  is  one  of  the  most  neglected  industries  in  the  State, 
and  I  think  it  is  one  that  should  receive  a  great  deal  more  attention 
than  it  does.  In  Tioga  County  we  used  to  have  a  great  many  more 
bees  than  we  have  now.  I  am  very  fond  of  honey,  but  do  not  keep 
any  bees  myself.  The  only  way  we  can  get  honey  now  is  to  go  over 
to  Brother  Piollet's  County.  I  think  it  would  be  a  very  good  thing  if 
some  of  us  would  go  out  through  our  counties  and  talk  about  this 
industry  of  bee-keeping.  In  Tioga  County  there  are  a  great  many 
acres  in  buckwheat,  and  many  in  Golden  Rod  that  should  be  under 
cultivation,  so  the  bees  would  have  enough  to  feed  on. 

MR.  PIOLLET:    Is  Golden  Rod  good  for  bees? 

MR.  DEWITT:  I  think  tliey  use  it  to  some  extent.  Then  we  have 
bass-wood  tindjer,  second  growth,  and  we  certainlj^  get  some  very 
good  honey  from  that.  Now,  I  think  it  woidd  be  a  good  thing  if  this 
gentleman,  and  others  who  can  talk  well,  would  go  through  our  coun- 
ties and  talk  to  onr  people  about  bee-keeping.  1  know  of  some  men 
who  have  given  up  kee])ing  hogs  and  herds  who  could  probably  be 
induced  without  much  trouble  to  take  up  bee-keeping. 

MR.  WEIMER:  Now,  Prof.  Kliuger  in  his  excellent  report  failed 
to  touch  upon  one  point — and  that  a  very  important  one.  Now  we 
all  know  that  our  fruit  trees,  to  bear,  must  depend  upon  the  pollen 
that  is  brought  to  them,  and  the  bee  is  the  best  distributor  of  pollen 
we  have.  No  fruit  farmer  can  afford  to  do  without  his  apiary.  They 
will  travel  three  miles  to  gather  up  this  pollen  and  bring  it  home. 
Mr.  Klinger  should  not  forget  to  emphasize  this  point. 

MR.  KLINGER :  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  benefit  of  my  friend,  Mr. 
Weimer,  I  want  to  say  that  T  did  not  overlook  this  point,  but  I  have 
been  making  this  report  for  many  years,  and  each  year  only  pick  out 
the  points  pertinent  to  the  year  in  which  the  report  is  made. 

Now  in  regard  to  this  pollen-carrying  on  the  part  of  the  bee,  I 
want  to  say  that  it  has  been  proven  by  practical  farmers  tliat  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  produce  fruit  without  the  pdllen  distributed 
by  the  bee.  A  tree  has  been  taken  and  covered  with  netting  so  that 
the  bees  could  not  possibly  pollenate  the  blossoms,  and  it  bore  no 
fruit,  while  trees  of  the  same  kind,  under  the  same  conditions,  open 
to  the  bee,  produced  prolificall}'. 

I  listened  with  interest  to  what  the  gentleman  from  Tioga  County 
said,  in  reference  to  its  being  a  buckwheat  centre.  Now,  we  grow 
buckwheat  to  some  extent  in  Juniata  County,  but  I  understand 
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that  in  the  North  Tier  they  produce  it  more  extensively,  and  biick- 
wheat  nectar  seems  to  be  relished  by  the  bee  more  than  anything 
else  I  don't  know  why  the  farmers  of  Tioga  County  do  not  keep 
more  bees  than  they  do."  It  may  be  due  to  the  foul  brood,  which  we 
are  now  overcoming  to  a  large  extent.  I  want  to  say  to  you  that  we 
lose  millions  of  dollars  here  in  Pennsylvania  by  failing  to  keep  bees 
more  extensively  than  we  do.  It  requires  no  extra  effort  to  keep  bees ; 
we  need  not  go  after  their"  product ;  they  bring  it  home. 

MR  STOUT :  You  know  the  sting  of  the  bee  is  a  great  specific  for 
rheumatism;  I  have  seen  it  tried  in  a  number  of  cases,  and  m  our 
county,  when  a  man  has  the  rheumatism,  he  comes  to  me,  and  i  let 
my  bees  sting  him. 

MR.  COWAN:  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Klinger  if  what  he  said 
about  fruit  is  not  also  true  about  clover? 

PROF.  KLINGER :  Yes,  I  think  it  is ;  I  do  know  that  where  bees 
are  kept,  it  is  easier  to  grow  clover. 

MR.  .PIOLLET:  I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  how  they  adul- 
terate the  honey.  ..  ■ 

PROF.  KLINGER:  It  is  not  adulterated ;  there  is  nothing  on  the 
market  but  pure  honey ;  no  one  has  yet  learned  how  to  adulterate  it. 
There  is  also  another  absurd  story  that  calls  for  exposure,  and  that 
is  that  anyone  could  make  the  comb  and  fill  it  with  honey.  There 
is  a  standing  oifer  of  a  thousand  dollars  for  anyone  who  can  do  it. 
There  is  no  such  thing. 

MR.  KILLAM:  How  about  the  wild  honey?  We  have  a  great 
deal  of  it  in  our  county.  I  am  not  a  bee-hunter  myself,  but  I  have 
seen  a  great  deal  of  this  wild  honey  brought  in,  and  I  have  never  seen 
any  sign  of  hives.  Would  it  not  be  well  to  gather  these  bees  and 
stfirt  a  new  brood  if  we  have  the  hives? 

PROF.  KLINGER:  Y^es,  it  would  be  a  good  thing,  but  I  want 
to  say  to  vou  that  these  bees  are  nothing  in  the  world,  but  the  ordi- 
nary "bee  that  has  escaped  and  gone  into  the  woods  and  become  wild. 
They  can  be  brought  into  the  hives  and  will  do  the  same  work  there 
as  the  other  bees,  but  they  are  just  as  susceptible  to  foul  brood  as 
the  other  bees.  I  don't  know  whether  they  are  affected  in  the  woods 
or  not,  but  if  they  are,  the  squirrels  will  go  in  and  clean  them  out 
in  their  search  for  something  to  eat.  , 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Any  further  discussion?  If  not,  we  will  go 
on  with  the  next  subject. 

The  next  subject  on  the  program  is  the  report  of  the  Economic 
Geologist,  Prof.  Baird  Halberstadt.    Is  Prof.  Halberstadt  here? 

Prof.  Halberstadt  was  present  and  presented  the  following  report : 
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REPORT  OF  ECONOMIC  GEOLOGIST 


BY  BAIRD  HALBERSTADT,  F.  G.  S. 


A  eolidition  of  affairs  confronts  the  Nation,  so  grave  in  its  nature 
and  so  widespread  in  effect,  that  the  safety  or  at  least  the  welfare 
of  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  the  United  States  is  seriously 
involved.  It  is  nnuecessary  to  dwell  ui^on  the  war  situation,  suflfice  it 
to  say,  the  war  was  apparently  brought  about  by  Germanj^,  and  it  is 
probable  that  one  of  her  objects  was,  ultimately,  to  involve  the  United 
States,  and  if  she  were  successful,  to  compel  us  to  repay  her  in  the 
form  or  shape  of  indemnities  to  cover  the  outlay  in  money  she  had 
made,  in  the  preparation  for  and  conduct  of  the  War. 

Stealthily,  but  steadily,  Germany  has  for  forty  years  been  pre- 
paring, awaiting  only  tlie  psychological  moment  at  which  to  strike 
the  initial  blow  ^\•hich  plunged  the  world  in  the  greatest,  the  most 
terrible  and  most  unjustifiable  war  in  the  annals  of  history.  Intrigue, 
lying,  hypocrisy,  deceit,  and  the  violation  of  the  laws  of  decency, 
honor  and  humanity  are,  seemingly,  the  striking  characteristics  of 
the  Prussian  Militarists  and  their  hirelings.  They  are  waging  a  war 
so  crnel,  and  so  unrelentless  as  to  cause  men  to  stand  iu  awe  of  the 
horrible  scenes  enacted  in  Belgium  and  Northern  France.  Upon  the 
seas,  our  unarmed  ships  have  been  torpedoed  and  their  defenseless 
crews  left  to  drown.  That  sncli  tilings  can  be  possible  after  nearly 
nineteen  hundred  years  of  Christianity  seems  hard  to  believe.  Yet 
their  truth,  it  seems,  is  undeniable. 

Unless  the  monster  known  as  Prussian  Militarism  be  crushed  and 
the  vaulting  and>ition  of  the  Kaiser  tll^^'arted,  Liberty,  Humanity  and 
Democracy  will  exist  in  memory  only. 

Upon  whom  does  the  responsibility  primarily  rest  for  crushing 
this  monster  and  restoring  the  world  to  peace  and  tranquility?  The 
answer  is  not  difficnlt:  It  is  upon  the  American  farmer.  Without 
his  aid,  starvation  will  stalk  throughout  Europe  and  our  own  land, 
and  Autocracy,  in  its  worst  form,  will  prevail.  Like  a  locomotive 
Avithout  fuel,  armies  without  food  are  useless.  Therefore,  upon  you, 
producers  of  the  food  which  will,  if  forthcoming,  win  this  war,  pri- 
marily devolves  the  task.  Never  in  history,  perhaps,  has  the  Ameri- 
can farmer  occupied  the  peculiarly  responsible  position  in  which  he 
finds  himself  to-day.  His  products  must  feed  our  Army  and  Navy 
at  home  and  abroad,  our  own  peoi)le,  and  to  a  large  extent,  the  Armies 
and  Navies  of  our  Allies  as  well  as  millions  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Allied  nations.  It  is  a  tremendous  task  but  the  American  fanner 
has  never  failed  to  "make  good,"  nor  will  he,  in  this  case,  unless 
hampered  bv  lack  of  labor  and  conditions  over  which  he  has  no  con- 
trol. 

For  many  years,  Gennany  enjoyed  a  mouopoly  in  the  production  of 
potash  and  potash  salts,  practically  furnishing  tlie  world  with  these 
indispeusible  products.  Germany,  perhaps,  believed  that  she  could, 
by  placing  an  embargo  on  their  export,  starve  her  opponents  into 
subjection,  if  she  were  unable  to  do  so  through  force  of  arms. 
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The  Stassfnrt  products  were  no  doubt  cousidered  important  fac- 
tors in  the  plans  of  the  German  War  Council  for  winning  the  war. 
Next  to  Germany,  the  United  States  was,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war, 
the  largest  consumer  of  these  products.    A  few  years  ago,  our  de- 
pendence upon  Germany  for  potash  was  appreciated  by  the  heads 
of  some  of  the  Federal  technical  Departments  at  Washington,  ihe 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  caused 
searches  to  be  made  for  deposits  of  potash  in  the  United  States  and 
its  possessions,  and  also  to  investigate  any  and  all  sources  ot  supply 
and  methods,  by  the  use  of  which,  potash  could  be  recovered.  This 
was  originally  begun  because  of  the  exactions  of  the  (Terman  I  otasli 
Syndicate,  rather  than  of  any  expectation  of  the  present     orld-W  ide 
War,  and  the  conseciuent  cutting  off  of  the  supply.   The  rich  deposits 
of  potash  at  Stassfnrt  cover  a  wide  area,  and  are  of  great  thickness. 
Thev  are  readily  and  cheaply  mined,  and  their  jjroducts  were  placed 
on  the  markets  of  the  world  at  a  figure  which  defied  competition 
hence  little  or  no  effort  was  made  to  produce  potash  m  the  United 
States,  while  an  inexhaustible  supply  could  be  had  at  a  price  which, 
as  I  said  before,  defied  competition. 

To  successfully  compete,  because  of  the  small  cost  of  producing  the 
Stassfnrt  products  (including  freights)  three  methods  might  have 
been  used:  (1)  to  place  a  heavy  duty  on  the  foreign  product,  [l) 
to  grant  subsidies  to  companies  or  individuals,  who  attempt  to  place 
the  American  product  on  the  market,  (3)  for  the  Federal  Government, 
through  proper  officials,  to  undertake  the  work  and  make  up  the  dif- 
ference in  cost  through  appropriations  by  Congress.  All  of  these 
plans,  however,  would  probably  meet  with  serious  opposition.  But 
we  must  have  a  domestic  supply  of  Potash  for  Agricultural  and  other 
purposes,  and  never  again  permit  ourselves  to  be  placed  in  the  posi- 
tioii  we  find  ourselves  today. 

As  to  the  research  work  of  the  Government  and  individuals  m  the 
matter  of  deposits  and  methods  of  recovery,  it  may  be  said  that  it 
has  been,  in  a  measure,  successful,  but  the  production  up  to  the  pres- 
ent time  indicates  that  but  10%  of  the  annual  normal  importations, 
prior  to  the  war,  have  been  attained. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  I  am 
able  to  present  some  facts  and  statistics  of  much  interest. 

"More  potash  has  been  produced  during  the  first  six  months  of 
1917  than  was  made  during  the  entire  year  1916.  The  reports  received 
bv  the  V.  S.  Geological  Survey,  Department  of  the  Interior,  have 
l/een  reduced  to  terms  of  the  commercial  unit  commonly  used  to  meas- 
ure the  available  or  Avater-soluble  potash  (K,0)  in  the  product,  and 
only  material  actually  sold  by  the  producer  during  this  period  is  in- 
cluded. The  weight 'of  the  materials  handled  was  therefore  much 
greater  than  represented  by  these  figures. 
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SUMMARY  OF  THE  PRODUCTION  OF  POTASH  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES,  JANUARY  TO  JUNE  (IN- 
CLUSIVE), 1917.  • 


'  Source. 

Available 
Potash 
(K2O). 

Value  at 
Point  of 
Shipment. 

Natural  salts  or  brines,    _                 „.   1 

Short  tons 
7,749 
1,867 
2,143 
2,153 
a  111 

14,023 

$2,808,240 
746,570 
1,348,095 
876,714 
84,414 

5,864,039 

Ahinite  and  dtist  from  cement  mills  and  blast  furnaces,  _  --   

Kelp,        .   

Distillery  slop,  wool  washings,  and  miscellaneous  industrial  wastes,— 
Wood  ashes,         '               _  _   

a.  Only  25  reports  of  production  from  wood  ashes  have  come  in, 
some  of  the  hirger  producers  not  having  made  returns. 

This  table  includes  practically  all  potash  produced. 

The  Nebraska  alkali  lakes  still  lead,  having  yielded  about  one- 
third  the  entire  production.  There  are  now  at  least  four  important 
operators  in  this  field. 

The  production  from  Searles  Lake,  Cal.,  would  undoubtedly  be 
materially  assisted  by  passage  of  the  legislation  now  before  the  House 
of  Representatives  dealing  with  the  leasing  of  potasli-bearing  lands. 
Continued  uncertainty  as  to  the  status  of  titles  to  this  property  has 
hampered  development  of  this  important  deposit. 

No  production  is  reported  from  feldspar  or  other  silicate  rocks, 
but  considerable  quantities  of  potasli  sails  and  potash-bearing  fer- 
tilizers were  obtained  from  tlie  dusts  in  cement  mills  and  blast  "fur- 
naces. 

The  production  from  kelp  was  about  15  per  cent,  of  the  total,  as  it 
was  in  191G. 

Potash  from  distillery  slop  and  other  organic  sources  made  15 
per  cent,  or  more  of  the  total. 

The  production  of  potash  from  wood  ashes,  including  "first  sorts," 
"pearlash,"  and  other  grades,  is  supposed  to  have  been  much  greater 
tlian  it  Avas  in  1916,  but  reports  from  these  producers  have  been  much 
delayed  and  the  figures  obtained  thus  far  are  probably  not  representa- 
tive. The  potash  made  from  wood  ashes  thus  far  reported  amounted 
to  222  tons,  which  is  assumed  to  average  at  least  50  per  cent.  K„0. 
This  is  perliaps  too  low,  but  definite  information  as  to  the  grade  of 
this  material  is  difficult  to  obtain. 

The  prices  quoted  range  from  |3.50  to  ^6  a  unit,  a  unit  meaning 
1  per  cent,  of  potash  {K,0)  in  a  ton  of  the  material  as  marketed— 
that  is,  a  product  carrying  25  per  cent.  K,0  may  be  sold  at  |4  a  unit, 
wliich  would  be  .f  100  a  ton  for  the  material  marketed. 

The  figures  given  seem  to  indicate  that  the  production  for  1917 
will  exceed  25,000  tons  of  potash  fK„0)  or  two  and  one-half  times 
that  made  in  1916.  This  is  about  10  per  cent,  of  the  average  normal 
yearly  consumption  of  the  country  before  the  war,  showing  the  need 
of  further  stimulating  domestic  production  of  potash." 


Ten  years  ago,  the  Executive  Committee  elected  me  one  of  your 
Consulting  Specialists.  This  was  the  beginning  of  a  closer  associa- 
tion with  the  farmers  at  home  and  throughout  the  State,  which  has 
proved,  to  me  at  least,  instructive,  interesting  and  exceedingly  pleas- 
a  nt. 

At  the  very  outset,  there  was  one  thing  especially  that  I  observed 
on  many  farms,  and  that  was  the  lack  of  care  in  handling  farm  man- 
ure. To  this  subject,  I  have  been  calling  the  attention  of  the  farmers 
ever  since.  Three  years  ago,  the  attention  of  the  Board  was  called 
to  it  in  my  annual  report.  If  it  were  important  then,  it  is  vastly  more 
important  at  the  present  time.  In  the  issue  of  the  American  Agricul- 
turist of  January  5,  1918,  page  3,  there  appears  a  well  prepared 
article  on  the  subject,  under  the  heading  "Billion  Dollar  Loss  in 
Manure"  and  the  most  of  the  waste  could  be  saved  at  little  cost.  From 
it,  I  quote: 

"An  enormous  amount  of  plant  food  is  being  wasted  annually  by 
improper  handling  of  farm  manure.  Vrooman  recently  declared  that, 
"'Our  billion-dollar  manure  waste  is  the  world's  greatest  economic 
leak."  High  prices  of  farm  products  have  made  it  especially  profit- 
able to  keep  the  land  in  a  fei'tile  state.  If  this  is  not  attained  with 
farm  manure  it  will  mean  the  use  of  high  priced  commercial  fertili- 
zers. 

The  New  York  State  Agricultural  Society  has  called  upon  farmers 
to  help  save  the  Empire  State's  share  of  this  enormous  loss,  which 
the  society  estimated  at  |28,T50,000.  This  means  a  loss  of  about  |130 
yearly  to  the  average  New  York  farm,  the  greater  part  of  which  could 
be  saved.  These  figures  are  not  mere  wild  guesses  but  conservative 
estimates.  "Recent  investigations,"  states  Mr.  Vrooman,  "indicate 
that  at  least  one-half  of  this  great  wealth  of  fertilizing  material  is 
lost."  Here,  then,  is  a  big  problem  in  war  thrift  for  every  farmer. 
Some  of  this  loss  is  unavoidable,  but  the  greater  part  of  this  wasted 
fertilizer  can  be  saved. 

There  are  approximately  six  million  farms  in  the  United  States, 
and  this  being  so,  it  means  that  if  this  loss  be  distributed  among  them, 
the  average  would  amount  to  flG6  to  each  farm  annually.  As  the 
greater  part  of  the  waste  is  avoidable,  the  situation  is  appalling. 
This  waste  must  cease;  if  it  does  not,  famine  will  sooner  or  later 
stalk  throughout  our  beloved  land. 

The  United  States,  up  to  the  present  time,  is  producing  but  10% 
of  her  potash  requirements.  The  hitherto  sources  of  our  supply  are 
cut  off,  yet  in  spite  of  this,  we  are  wasting  needlessly,  yes  almost  crim- 
inally, millions  of  pounds  of  potash,  by  permitting  American  barn  yard 
manure,  so  rich  in  potash,  nitrogen  and  phosphorus,  to  give  up  the 
g]  eater  part  of  its  most  valuable  plant  food  elements  to  the  air,  the 
streams,  and  to  places  where  it  is  of  no  benefit,  instead  of  properly 
utilizing  it,  where  it  will  do  the  most  good. 

The  tables  given  here  deseiwe  your  most  serious  attention  and 
study.  It  does  not  seem  businesslike  to  permit  the  plant  rood  made 
on  your  farms  to  waste,  when  it  can  be  saved,  and  later  go  into  the 
market  and  buy  complete  fertilizers  to  replace  that  you  practically 
threw  away.    That  is  exactly  what  some  farmers  are  doing. 

The  outlay  required  to  prevent  largely  this  waste  is  not  great,  and 
it  would  be  the  best  and  safest  investment  you  can  make,  for  it  will 
return  to  you  a  very  high  rate  of  interest. 
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Barn  stall  floors  should  be  water  tight  and  cement  gutters  in  their 
rear  should  slope  sufficiently  to  permit  the  liquids  to  flow  toward  a 
sunken  barrel,  tank  or  other  receptacle,  where  it  can  be  impounded 
or  collected.  Understand,  the  liquid  manure  contains  the.  plant  food 
in  the  more  quickly  available  form  and  is  the  more  valuable. 

Tliere  is  some  difference  of  opinion  among  farmers  in  the  matter 
of  the  time  of  spreading,  some  preferring  to  haul  it,  weather  condi- 
tions permitting,  to  the  field  daily  or  several  times  each  week,  de- 
pendent upon  tlie  quantity ;  Avhile  others  prefer  to  store  it  in  pits  or 
sheds  and  haul  the  entire  amount  at  once.  It  seems  that  labor  is 
saved  by  using  a  wagon  or  spreader  and  loading  the  manure  into  one 
of  these  instead  of  dum])ing  it  into  a  pile,  as  it  need  be  handled  but 
once.  If  a  wagon  or  spreader  Ite  used,  before  hauling  to  the  field, 
it  should  l»e  sprinkled  with  the  liquid  from  the  barrel  or  tank  and  im- 
mediately hauled  out  for  spreading.  A  spreader  is  preferable  to  a 
wagon  for  this  purpose,  as  a  more  even  distribution  can  be  made.  If 
the  manure  is  not  to  be  hauled  out  frequently,  it  should  be  stored 
under  cover,  where  neither  rain  or  the  direct  sun  light  can  reach  it, 
for  in  this  case,  both  are  destroying  elements. 

One  of  the  best  investments  a  farmer  can  make  is  the  construction 
of  a  shed  with  a  good  roof  and  a  concrete  floor  sloping  from  all  cor- 
ners to  the  center.  A  concrete  curbing,  sufficiently  high,  should  sur- 
round three  of  the  four  sides  to  prevent  escape  of  the  liquid  matter. 
The  pile  should  be  com])act,  and  if  the  manure  is  held  for  any  con- 
siderable time,  it  should  not  be  permitted  to  dry  out.  Absorbents, 
such  as  phosphate,  raw  or  acid,  slu)uld  be  used,  and  the  pile  kept  moist 
to  prevent  losses. 

Losses  are  due  to  leaching,  evaporation,  fermentation  and  the 
wasliing  away  from  the  pile.  Experience  seems  to  show  that  better 
results  are  obtained  by  hauling  the  manure  to  the  fields  as  it  is  made, 
rather  than  by  waiting  until  a  large  quantity  collects.  The  losses, 
due  to  exposure  in  tlie  barn  yard,  are  greater  than  those  in  the  field, 
even  if  the  fields  on  hillsides  be  covered  with  snow,  for  the  plant  food 
leached  out  or  washed  away  will  be  partly  saved  at  least,  which  is  not 
true  when  it  is  left  exposed  in  the  yard. 

Let  us  again  examine  into  the  matter  and  we  will  see  that  the  re- 
sults are  not  overdrawn  and  that  it  is  "a  condition  and  not  a  theory 
confi'onting  us."  The  TTnited  States  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
estimated  the  annual  value  of  manure  of  livestock,  if  preseiwed,  per 
animal,  as  follows: 

Horse  manure,   -127  00 


The  first  table  gives  tlie  losses  in  horse  manure  placed  in  a  pile  and 
the  second  is  of  cow  manure.   They  are  as  follows: 


Cattle  manure, 
Hog  manure,  . 
Sheep  manure. 


19  00 
12  00 
2  00 


Table  No.  1. 


Gross  weight,  — . 

Kitrogen,   

Phosphoric  acid. 

Potash,   

Value  per  ton, 


April 
25th, 
Pounds. 

September 

25th, 
Pounds. 

Loss 
Per 
Cent. 

! 

i  4,000 

1,730 

57 

!  19.60 

7.79 

60 

14.80 

7.79 

47 

\  36.00 

8.65 

76 

$2.80 

$1.06 

62 

Table  No.  2. 


Gross  weight,  _ 

Nitrogen,   

Phosphoric  acid 

Potash,   

Value  per  ton, 


Loss 
Per 
Cent. 


Is  it  good  business  practice  to  permit  millions  of  pounds  of  potash 
to  escape,  together  with  nitrogen  and  phosphorus,  and  later  buy  these 
to  replace  them?  AVould  it  be  good  policy  to  load  a  wagon,  with  a 
badly  leaking  bottom,  with  wheat  and  haul  it  several  miles  to  market? 
There  would  be  very  little  left  upon  reaching  its  destination.  Yet, 
manv  farmers  are  practically  throwing  away  plant  foods,  and  later 
replacing  these  with  high  cost  fertilizers.  In  other  words,  they  are 
buying  back  largely  that  which  they  had  but,  either  through  want  of 
knowledge  or  carelessness,  they  threw  away. 

Gentlemen,  let  me  again  impress  upon  you  and  all  American  far- 
mers, the  tremendous  responsibility  which  rests  upon  you.  The  win- 
ning of  this  war  depends  upon  your  efforts.  In  the  event  of  an  in- 
vasion of  this  country  by  our  enemies,  which  God  forbid,  the  American 
farmer  will  be  hit  harder  perhaps  than  any  other  class.  Your  crops, 
horses  and  cattle  will  be  carried  off,  your  homes  be  destroyed,  and 
vour  loved  ones  subjected  to  gi'oss  indignities,  a  repetition  of  the 
atrocities  inflicted  upon  the  Belgian  and  French  people  would,  no 
doubt,  be  inflicted  upon  us. 

Are  you  so  rich,  that  each  farmer  in  America  can  afford  to  throio 
away,  or  through  avoidable  causes,  lose  annually  over  one  hundred 
(100)  dollars?  You  work  too  hard  for  your  money  to  do  so.  Let  me 
then  implore  you  to  stop  this  avoidable  waste.  Eemember  the  former 
source  of  our  potash  is  closed  against  us.  We  can  not,  for  some  years 
at  least,  expect,  even  with  war  prices  and  their  uncertainty  prevail- 
ing, to  produce  enough  to  supply  our  own  requirements. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say,  that  upon  the  American  fai-mer  rests  the 
destiny  of  this  and  other  nations.  If  through  any  cause  you  fail,  we 
may  expect  to  see  the  passing  away  of  democracy  and  American  in- 
stitutions, and  the  columns  of  the  Capitol  at  Washington  lying  pros- 
trate.  Let  us  realize  fully  the  terrible  crisis  we  are  facing  today  and 
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let  each  and  every  patriot  "do  his  bit."  If  we  do,  in  the  end,  we 
will  win  and  those  who  have  given  their  life's  blood  to  make  this 
the  greatest,  the  freest  and  noblest  nation  upon  Earth  shall  not  have 
died  in  vain. 

The  CHAIRMAN :  You  have  heard  the  report ;  what  is  your  pleas- 
ure? 

MR.  BIDDLP]:  I  move  that  it  be  received  and  placed  on  file  for 
publication  Avith  the  proceedings. 

This  motion  was  properly  seconded  and  duly  carried  in  the  regular 
way. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  The  next  subject  is  the  report  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Geologist,  Mr.  W.  H.  Stout.   Is  Mr.  Stout  present? 

Mr.  Stout  was  present  and  presented  the  two  following  reports: 
REPORT  OF  AGRICULTURAL  GEOLOGIST. 


BY  W.  H.  STOUT. 


When  I  received  the  very  elaborate  programme  for  this  occasion 
expecting  to  find  a  complete  list  of  subjects  to  be  treated  by  the  old 
guard  of  Pennsylvania's  Agriculture,  with  names  honored  and  re- 
spected by  the  passing  generation,  the  hopeful  spirit  sank  within  me 
to  think  that  all  those  grand  self-sacrificing,  tried  and  true  friends 
of  Agriculture,  whose  names  are  household  words  throughout  our 
vast  Commonwealth  and  scattered  over  the  Nation  in  the  volumes 
of  carefully  prepared  and  well  digested  subjects  to  enlighten  us  in 
our  daily  pursuits,  not  a  subject  nor  a  name  found  within  its  pages, 
all  ignored  and  like  their  good  Avorks,  be  shelved  among  the  back 
numbers.  These  back  numbers  for  more  than  twenty  years  formed 
for  me,  and  no  doubt,  for  many  a  practical  farmer,  a'  useful  library, 
over  which  many  and  many  an  hour  has  been  spent  in  reading  and 
studying  improved  methods  in  agricultural  lore,  rendered  freely, 
without  ostentation  or  pride,  and  at  an  expense  of  |!7,500  yearly,  the 
farmers  of  our  great  State  were  treated  to  sucli  a  work  of  incalculable 
value.  Made  up  largely  of  practical  men  seeking  to  benefit  their  fel- 
lows and  mankind,  coming  from  all  parts  of  the  State,  unquestioned 
as  to  their  religious  or  political  creeds,  met  year  after  year  for  the 
magnanimous  compensation  of  a  day's  board  and  car  fare,  to  and 
fro. 

The  society's  independence,  while  probably  as  well  represented  in 
one  party  as  an  other  Avas  a  strong  representative  Avhole,  and  in  its 
strength  lay  its  Aveakness,  because  it  could  not  be  controlled  in  the 
interests  of  that  class  of  men  Avho  wish  to  see  every  one  subordinated 
to  their  use,  so  the  groundless  charge  of  introducing  political  discus- 
sions was  filed  and  pressed  to  trial  in  secret  conclave,  rivalling  a  mili- 
tary trial  under  Monarchial  France.  Not  a  charge  was  filed  and  not 
a  witness  called  but  general  disrepute  cast  over  the  Avhole  body,  all 
pleading  "not  guilty."  Another  fallacious  argument  Avas  advanced 
and  is  yet  entertained,  that  agricultural  education  Avas  so  rapidly 
advancing,  that  more  scientific  instruction  was  required,  when  every 
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one  conversant  with  the  facts  and  mingling  among  them,  can  see  that 
a  vast  major-ity  of  farmers  have  not  passed  their  A,  B,  C's  in  the  art 
of  agricnlture,  and  know  as  mnch  about  Latin,  French  and  Greek,  as 
they  do  about  botany,  chemistry  and  geology.  The  farmers  of  Penn- 
sylvania were  not  lying  awake  at  nights  seeking  higher  instruction 
and  appealing  to  Harrisburg  by  petition  to  have  an  elaborate  depart- 
ment created  and  the  old  tried,  and  true  Board  of  Agriculture  rele- 
gated to  the  rear  as  "back  numbers." 

There  was  another  intiuence  at  Avork,  a  secret  scheme  pointing  first 
to  fat  positions,  and  secure  more  political  pull.    The  farmers  of 
Pennsylvania  were  very  well  satisfied  with  what  the  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture was  doing  for  them  and  it  was  a  clear  case  of  inflicting  unso- 
licited and  uncalled  for  advice  and  expense  upon  them.    Take  up 
SmuU's  Hand-book  and  look  over  the  salary  list  of  ten,  eight,  six, 
five  and  four  thousand  dollar  list  of  ofliciais,  then  contrast  the  in- 
come of  the  average  business  man  and  farmer,  working  with  might 
and  main,  always  on  duty,  when  those  drawing  big  salaries  are  away 
hunting,  fishing,  or  attending  political  meetings  and  sometimes  teach- 
ing the  farmers  how  to  farm.   That  fatal  clause  "shall  confer"  is  the 
stumbling  block,  and  although  denied  any  appropriation,  the  members 
still  live  as  individuals  and  in  a  manner  as  an  organization.  This 
much  of  retrospective,  the  past. is  history,   "the  future  no  man 
knoweth."   Prospectively,  the  farmers  will  go  in  their  calling,  helped 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  not  perhaps  proportionately  to  the 
extent  of  an  annual  expenditure  of  -1^7,500— already  reaching  vast  pro- 
portions— and  if  it  stops  short  of  the  one  hundred  thousand  dollar 
mark  another  year  we  can  congratulate  ourselves  upon  having  escaped 
several  inflictions  that  are  already  contemplated.    We  all  agree  to 
hail  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  continue  the  good  work  in- 
augurated by  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  and  if  carried  on  in  the 
spirit  of  the' injunction  laid  upon  their  co-workers,  of  the  greatest  ef- 
ficiency with  the  greatest  economy,  the  people  shall  be  glad  to  see 
both  tenets  carried  out.   I  would  not  be  pessimistic  about  the  future, 
although  I  see  no  bright  pictui-e  to  bring  before  it.    If  things  go  on 
as  they  have  been  going  another  generation  may  Avitness  a  depression 
in. our  pursuit,  not  as  low  as  that  of  India  now,  but  judging  from  the 
past  to  contrast  by  it  is  anything  but  flattering.   Let  us  briefly  review 
only  twenty  years,  taking  as  a  basis  a  farm  of  one  hundred  acres, 
worth  .$5,000 — taxed  then  at    $50 — but  upon  which  has  been  spent 
|5,000  for  various  improvements  during  this  time,  the  taxes  now  will 
be  found  about  flOO,  and  if  the  property  is  an  average  farm  property, 
and  sold,  if  it  realizes  as  much  as  the  first  valuation  it  is  an  uncom- 
mon occurrence.   If  you  ask  what  has  become  of  the  other  $5,000  the 
ansAver  is  confiscated !    Confiscated  by  the  increased  extravagance  of 
our  public  offlcials  who  lay  lien  after  lien  upon  it  in  increasing  ex- 
pense and  a  higher  tax  rate. 

A  very  wise  man,  at  least  we  would  infer  him  to  possess  wisdom 
in  abundance,  because  being  a  member  of  Congress,  asserted  that  the 
cheapening  prosesses  going  on  were  because  of  our  advancing  civiliza- 
tion, and  nothing  else.  Now  the  question  arises,  if  our  property  de- 
clines fifty  per  cent,  in  twenty  years  and  the  same  civili.'^iing  influences 
are  kept  up  indefinitely  what  will  our  successors  have  in  another  gen- 
eration? Think  Ave  better  stop  civilizing  at  this  price.  The  mission 
of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  is  aaot  fulfilled.   Its  aim  and  object 
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is  not  completed,  and  they  are  too  grand  in  conception  to  drop  out  of 
existence,  no  more  than  the  common  schools,  the  primary  agencies  in 
education  are  as  essential  as  are  the  higher  institutions  of  education 
where  are  turned  out  those  grand  and  noble  patriots,  who  make  our 
laws,  and  after  making  them,  do  not  for  the  life  of  them  know  what 
they  mean  until  a  Supreme  Court  decides  the  meaning  and  whether 
they  are  constitutional  or  not.  The  State  Board  represents  the  com- 
mon element,  whose  luembei's  have  built  up  a  method  of  teaching 
practical  agriculture  from  experience  and  observation  until  some  of 
its  classes  may  desire  promotion  to  the  classics  in  agriculture,  where 
they  may  learn  more  deeply  from  the  great  storehouse  of  science,  the 
meaning,  definition  and  utility  of  protoplasm,  chlorophyl,  penicillium, 
zoospores,  oozpores,  and  learn  to  decide  whether  heteromita  is  an 
animal  or  a  plant,  must  be  left  with  the  department.  In  these  upper 
regions  of  philosophy  is  not  the  province  of  this  humble  body  to  enter, 
but  when  corn,  wheat,  potatoes,  oats,  grass,  cabbage,  turnips,  beets, 
and  the  various  fruits  are  to  be  considered  the  members  of  the  Board 
are  amply  competent  to  instruct  and  could  even  give  some  pointers 
in  political  economy.  .  - 

The  CHAIRMAN:  You  have  heard  the  I'eading  of  these  papers; 
what  is  your  ijleasure,  gentlemen? 

MR.  BTDDLE:  I  move  that  they  be  accepted  and  iHaced  on  file 
for  piiblicatipn  with  the  i^roceedings. 

This  resolution  was  properly  seconded  and  duly  carried  in  the 
regular  way. 

The  CHAIRMAN :  I  want  to  say  that  if  any  one  has  a  Resolution 
he  will  please  hand  it  to  Mr.  Wambold,  for  the  Committee  on  Resolu- 
tions will  be  ready  to  act  very  soon. 

MR.  PIOLLET :  1  would  like  the  Executive  Committee  to  meet  me 
in  the  back  room  here,  right  uoav. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  What  is  the  pleasure  of  the  house;  shall  we 
proceed  with  the  program  while  this  Committee  is  in  session? 

MR.  BIDDLE:    Yes;  let  us  have  the  next  repoi't. 

Tho  CHAIRMAN:  We  will  now  take  up  the  next  report,  which  is 
the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Livestock,  by  Mr.  James  M.  Paxton, 
Chairman. 

Mr.  Paxton  read  the  following  report: 

REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  LIVESTOCK. 


BY  J.  M.  PAXTON,  Chairman. 


Conditions  are  and  have  been  so  abnormal  during  the  past  year 
that  farmers  who  follow  the  market  are  at  a  loss  to  know  just  how 
to  meet  the  situation.  The  majority  of  our  practical  farmers  have 
accepted  the  fact  that  livestock  should  be  kept  on  our  farms.  This 
fits  in  with  the  economic  side  of  the  question  which  is  being  imposed 
upon  us  most  forcibly  by  the  present  world  food  shortage. 
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The  most  important  phase  of  livestock  is  to  utilize  products  that 
would  uot  be  suitable  for  human  food  and  transform  this  into  a  form 
most  desirable  for  our  consumption.  In  other  words  the  livestock 
makes  grass  and  roughage  into  a  form  of  animal  product  such  as  mi  k 
beef  mutton,  etc.  These  materials  otherwise  would  be  ot  little  ^  aluc 
to  our  people  so  that  by  making  these  into  valuable  human  lood  the 
Uvestock  performs  its  greatest  economic  function.  When  it  is  nece. 
sary  to  feed  grain  products  such  as  corn,  wheat  and  oats  to  livestock 
we  are  then  making  an  expensive  feed  for  the  gram  itself  that  feeds 
the  livestock  would  go  farther  toward  sustaining  our  people  than 
the  product  developed  in  the  form  of  meat.  By  this  we  do  "Ot  mean 
to  suggest  a  purely  vegetable  diet,  but  to  bring  out  the  point  that 
meat  products  developed  from  concentrated  grains  are  and  must 
continue  to  be  an  expensive  form  of  feed  and  therefore  the  problem 
for  our  livestock  breeders  is  to  produce  a  maximum  amount  of  live- 
stock products,  using  as  much  roughage  and  grass  as  possible  with  a 
minimum  amount  of  grain.  This  is  particularly  true  for  Pennsylvania 
conditions,  which  is  well  blessed  with  pasture  lands  and  can  grow 
large  quantities  of  dry  roughage,  but  due  to  its  topography  and  soil 
conditions  is  not  suited  to  a  maximum  production  ol  gram  products. 

Soil  Fertility  is  fundamental  for  profitable  production  m  all  agri- 
culture and  the  maintaining  of  sufficient  livestock  is  the  surest  and 
most  practical  means  of  maintaining  soil  fertility  thus  tar  developed 
in  our  agr4cultural  history,  although  suitable  amounts  of  lime  and 
fertilizer  are  still  needed  but  it  is  a  striking  fact  that  one  seldom  finds 
a  livestock  farm  in  a  poor  state  of  fertility. 

We  are  all  considering  how  to  plan  our  farm  operations  so  as  to 
most  nearlv  meet  our  country's  food  needs  and  at  the  same  time  main- 
tain our  business  on  a  profitable  basis.    It  is  important  that  we  do 
not  let  ourselves  be  unduly  influenced  by  the  agitation  for  doing  un- 
usual things  in  the  way  of  production  as  a  war  measure,   ^^  e  main- 
tain that  the  greatest  returns  and  hest  results  ivill  le  acconiplished 
1)V  each  of  us  producing  as  much  as  we  can  on  the  estaUished  system 
of  farming  ice  have  been  folloKing.  If  we  are  producing  dairy  products 
let  us  make  our  cows  produce  more  and  possibly  maintain  more  cows. 
If  we  are  raising  hogs  let  us  consider  how  we  may  increase  our  pork 
production  for  the  year,  etc.   Let  us  think  of  this  problem  on  a  state 
wide  basis  and  see  how  it  would  work  out.    The  1910  census  shows 
219  295  farms  with  an  average  of  84  acres,  valued  at  i|5,71o  to  a  farm. 
If  each  farm  was  to  produce  300  pounds  of  pork  additional  it  would 
o-ive  us  a  total  increase  of  05,000,000  pounds  in  the  State,  while  if 
each  farm  was  to  maintain  5  additional  head  of  sheep  it  would  give 
us  over  1  000,000  additional  sheep  in  the  State.    Or  if  each  farm 
would  produce  6,000  pounds  of  milk  additional  it  would  give  us  over 
131000  000  additional  pounds  of  milk,  which  if  it  tested  4%  would 
amount  to  over  5,000,000  pounds  of  butter  fat  increase;  or  if  each 
farm  produces  5  bushel  additional  of  navy  beans  it  would  amount  to 
over  1  000,000  bushel  in  the  State.   These  figures  are  intended  to  im- 
press the  fact  that  it  is  not  necessary  for  any  one  farm  to  greatly 
Chano-e  its  system  of  farming  or  to  increase  its  production  beyond 
w-hat  would  be  entirelv  feasible,  in  order  to  increase  our  production 
on  a  state  basis,  bv  millions.   Therefore  let  us  not  enter  rashly  into 
plans  of  trying  new  crops  but  expand  as  much  as  possible  the  lines  of 
farming  we  have  been  conducting  with  success. 
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In  this  counectiou  I  would  like  you  to  consider  with  me  briefly  some 
points  pertaining  to  livestock  breeding.  The  1910  census  shows  92.- 
948  farms  reporting  dairy  co\yH  amounting  to  1,585,519  in  number 
and  in  addition  over  41,000  farms  reporting  coavs  not  kept  for  milk, 
numbering  99,220  or  a  total  of  over  1,500,000  in  1910.  Since  that 
time  the  dairy  industry  in  Pennsylvania  has  been  making  rapid 
strides  until  at  present  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  dairy  cow 
represents  the  most  important  livestock  industry  in  Pennsylvania, 
and  the  indications  are  that  in  the  future  years  her  supremacy  will 
be  even  greater.  She  combines  the  qualities  of  consuming  large 
quantities  of  giass  and  roughage  and  is  an  extremely  efficient  pro- 
ducer for  milk  and  fat,  both  greatly  needed  at  present,  in  addition  to 
the  production  of  the  calf  annually.  The  future  of  the  dairy  buisness 
never  looked  brighter  Avith  our  dairymen  organized  to  take  care  of 
their  interests  and  a  more  full  appi eciation  of  the  value  of  milk  prod- 
ucts for  food.  Combined  with  this  feature  is  the  fact  that  Pennsyl- 
vania, a  great  industrial  state  provides  unlimited  markets  for  the 
product,  in  most  cases  with  a  low  freight  rate.  Much  progress  is 
being  nmde  on  improving  our  herd  through  cow  testing  records  and 
breeders  associations.  The  dairyman  of  the  future  must  plan  to  im- 
prove and  keep  better  cows  to  utilize  a  maximum  of  roughage  in  the 
way  of  silage  and  pasture  and  to  study  methods  of  saving  labor,  for 
the  dairy  business  will  always  be  on  a  competitive  basis  and  if  we  do 
not  progress  our  neighbors  will  and  we  shall  be  put  out  of  business. 

Cost  tigures  on  dairy  cows  of  which  some  of  us  are  familiar  show 
that  the  essential  thing  is  to  keep  only  the  best;  by  saying  the  best  we 
do  not  advise  for  all  to  keep  pure  bred,  registered  animals,  yet  we 
would  advise  the  elimination  of  all  scrub  Sires.  Surely  the  time  is 
past  when  a  Pennsylvania  farmer  should  use  a  scrub  Sire  from  the 
Stallion  to  the  Sire  of  the  little  peeps  in  the  coop,  so  in  order  to  make 
livestock  pay  let  us  keep  stock  of  good  breeding.  The  Agricultural 
Digest  well  says  "But  now  the  day  of  decision  if  forced  to  the  front, 
no  breeder  or  feeder  of  food  producing  or  power  producing  animals 
will  much  longer  continue  pouring  golden  feedstuffs  into  mangers, 
troughs  and  hoppers  to  be  consr.med  by  scrubs  and  merely  to  get  back 
new  dollars  for  old  ones  or  less." 

The  labor  problem  is  the  most  acute  it  has  been  in  the  history  of 
the  dairy  business,  but  the  milking  machine  offers  some  help  to  the 
solution  to  this  most  difficult- phase,  the  loss  from  abortion  and  tuber- 
culosis is  still  a  great  menace  to  the  dairymen,  particu.larly  the 
breeder  of  pure  bred  livestock,  so  that  we  should  support  fully  any 
steps  looking  toward  the  means  to  overcome  this  danger. 

BEEF. 

In  addition  to  our  dairy  there  are  many  sections  too  remote  from  the 
market  to  be  suitable  for  milk  production  where  the  beef  busines:^  is 
attractive,  or  in  sections  as  in  Lancaster  county  where  beef  is  used 
essentially  to  work  up  the  roughage,  more  particularly'  for  the  man- 
ure so  much  needed  for  tobacco  growing.  We  have  learned  that  b^ef 
breeding  may  be  maintained  with  a  minimiinr  of  labor,  consuming 
chiefly  grass,  dry  roughage  and  silage  supp'emented  by  some  high 
proteins  such  as  cottonseed  meal.    It  is  doubtful  whether  it  will  be 
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advisable  in  the  near  futnre  to  plan  to  prodnce  fat  cattle  as  has  been 
done  in  the  past  as  a  production  of  this  fat  is  not  an  economic  factor 
in  the  piesent  worlds  need  for  grain  products.  There  is  a  splendid 
opportrmity  for  breeding  herds  throughout  practically  all  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

SWINE. 

The  swine  are  considered  our  most  likely  source  of  meat  products 
for  war  needs,  producing  much  more  efficiently  for  the  amount  of 
grain  fed  than  our  other  classes  of  livestock  and  also  because  it  is 
possible  to  increase  their  numbers  rapidly.  The  census  show  142,155 
farms  reporting  a  total  of  977,637  swine  on  farms  in  1910.  Pennsyl- 
vania conditions  with  the  possible  exception  of  some  of  the  valleys 
in  southeastern  Pennsylvania  are  not  well  adapted  to  extensive  hog 
production  which  requires  a  large  amount  of  grain  concentrates  with 
a  minimum  amount  of  roughage.  There  is  however,  a  place  for  one 
or  more  brood  sows  on  almost  every  farm,  and  the  dairyman  produc- 
ing butter  or  cream  has  a  splendid  opportunity  now  in  pork  produc- 
tion. We  can  not  expect  to  compete  with  the  corn  belt  section  in 
hogs  in  a  large  way,  but  by  proper  crops  we  may  increase  our  pork 
output  by  a  greater  utilization  of  our  pastures  and  soil  crops  during 
the  summer,  at  which  time  the  growth  will  be  made  and  thereby  bring 
about  the  production  with  a  minimum  amount  of  corn.  If  we  keep  a 
strict  record  of  our  feeding  of  hogs  we  find  with  corn  alone  it  re- 
quires 558  pounds  to  produce  100  pounds  of  pork,  at  present  prices 
we  would  have  a  profit  of  .f5  per  ICO  pounds  pork.  While  with  more 
modern  methods  we  can  produce  100  pounds  of  pork  by  feeding  392 
pouaids  corn  and  30  pounds  of  tankage,  showing  us  a  profit  of  over  $7 
per  100  pounds  of  pork,  from  animals  of  good  breeding  while  a  scrub 
should  be  allowed  almost  double  the  time  of  feeding  and  twice  the 
amount  of  feed.  ^ 

SHEEP.  - 

There  is  a  great  undeveloped  field  for  sheep  in  Pennsylvania.  Of 
the  883,000  sheep  reported  in  1910  census  over  40%  of  these  were  in 
Washington  and  Greene  counties.  In  other  words  in  vast  areas  there 
is  only  a  scattered  flock  of  sheep  here  and  there.  Sheep  most  nearly 
meet  the  remiirements  for  utilizing  the  maximum  amount  of  rough- 
age and  minimum  amount  of  grain  of  any  class  of  livestock.  Com- 
bined with  this  is  the  fact  that  they  do  not  require  a  great  amount  of 
attention  except  at  lambing  time  in  the  spring  when  the  farmers  work 
is  not  so  rushing  and  that  they  offer  two  crops  annually  in  the  form 
of  wool  and  mutton.  At  present  there  are  only  11.6%  of  farms  in 
the  State  reporting  sheep.  This  certainly  should  be  increased  to  at 
least  75%,  which  at  20  sheep  to  the  farm  would  amount  to  over  3,- 
009,000  sheep  in  the  State  and  these  producing  at  the  rate  of  7  pounds 
of  wool  to  the  sheep  would  give  a  production  of  over  23,000,000 
pounds  annually  in  addition  to  the  lambs.  Surely  there  is  a  wonderful 
field  here  for  developing  more  livestock  in  Pennsylvania. 

There  are  two  main  factors  retarding  this  development.  First  the 
fencing  problem  and  while  this  is  difficult  yet  the  sheep  business  looks 
good  enough  to  iustify  some  expense  in  fencing.  Second,  the  dog 
menace,  which  while  it  is  real,  is  not  as  great  a  danger  as  many  con- 
tend, particularly  since  the  dog  law  is  becoming  more  stringent  and 
we  hope  will  be  thoroughly  enforced.  Also  the  fact  that  the  damages 
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for  sheep  killed  comes  out  of  the  county  funds  direct,  now  so  there 
should  be  no  delav  in  securing  reimbursement  for  losses  incurred. 

The  sheep  produced  in  Washington  and  Greene  counties  are  the 
Merino  strain,  practically  no  mutton  breeds  are  grown.  It  is  a 
rather  striking  fact  that  where  this  hue  wool  strain  of  sheep  is  found 
the  industry  has  persisted  in  the  face  of  low  prices  and  all  other 
difficulties  in  the  past.  While  conditions  in  these  counties  are  favor- 
able for  sheep  production,  we  are  wondering  if  the  breed  of  sheep 
might  have  had  anything  to  do  with  the  fact  that  the  sheep  business 
has  lived  and  proved  profitable  in  these  counties. 

HORSES. 

While  not  generally  looked  upon  as  a  source  of  money  income  on 
the  farm  vet  the  horse  breeding  constitutes  one  of  our  chief  livestock 
products,  with  a  total  of  over  |()S,000,000  worth  or  the  highest  of  any 
of  our  classes  of  livestock.  There  is  a  very  grave  problem  before 
our  horse  breeders  in  the  form  of  what  the  future  offers  considering 
the  effect  of  motors  and  tractors  on  the  business.  We  are  not  quali- 
fled  to  prophesy  or  advise  on  this  matter,  but  the  general  impression 
at  the  present' appears  to  be  that  there  will  always  be  a  need  for 
some  horses  on  Pennsylvania  farms  and  that  the  breeding  of  work 
horses  in  the  future  will  be  carried  on  largely  as  the  offspring  of  farm 
work  nuires.  The  place  of  the  road  horse  and  small  farm  chimk  ap- 
l)ears  to  be  taken  by  motor  cars  with  the  demand  chiefly  for  horses 
of  good  size.  At  present  prices  of  feed  and  in  competition  with  the 
motor  industry,  it  seems  certain  that  one  cannot  afford  to  breed  any- 
thing but  a  good  type  of  heavy  draft  animal. 

POULTRY. 

This  is  an  industry  that  is  rapidly  pushing  to  the  front  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. In  addition  to  their  place  on  the  farm  living  furnishing  eggs 
for  the  household  and  going  a  long  ways  toward  purchasing  the  house- 
hold groceries  the  hen  is  winning  a  place  for  herself  as  an  income 
producer.  We  have  to  deal  with  the  two  types,  the  meat  type,  such 
as  the  Plymouth  Rociv,  and  the  egg  strain  such  as  the  Leghorn.  With 
the  great  majority  of  our  farms  the  general  purpose  type  will  pre- 
vail and  at  tlie  present  prices  of  meat  the  farm  flocks  could  be  largely 
increased  at  a  good  profit.  This  would  be  right  in  line  with  our  war 
needs  as  the  poultry  meat  can  be  used  at  home  to  offset  pork  and  beef 
for  shipping  abroad.  For  those  who  are  successfiil  in  getting  their 
hens  to  lay,  the  egg  class  certainly  offers  an  attractive  business  par- 
ticularly as  a  cash  sideline  to  other  farming  operations.  The  hen  as 
in  the  case  of  the  hog  i-equires  a  large  amount  of  grain  concentrates 
and  utilizes  a  small  amount  of  roughage. 

LIVESTOCK  PRICES. 

Last  year  was  a  most  remarkable  one  in  the  cattle  industry  of  our 
country  and  it  bids  fair  to  be  equally  as  good  this  year,  judging  from 
the  enormous  foreign  requirements  for  our  surplus  meats,  pinces 
have  been  soaring  and  cattle  reached  the  high  mark  in  September  of 
.flT.OO  per  100  weight.  In  the  sheep  market  the  most  remarkable 
prices  ever  experienced  were  i>aid.    Lambs  prime  spring  reaching 
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the  higli  mark  iu  May  of  ,121.00  per  ewt.  Hogs  readied  the  liighest 
price  of  1917  in  August  of  |20.00  per  cwt.  Prime  heavy  barrows  are 
in  favor  and  are  mai-ket  toppers,,  recently  they  sold  above  23  cents  on 
the  Pittsburgh  market. 

Let  us  show  we  are  equal  to  the  increased  demands  upon  us  as 
farmers  and  livestock  producers  and  at  the  same  time  breed  and  feed 
in  a  way  that  we  can  be  lilling  our  crocus  sack  from  the  profits  of  our 
labor.  Let  us  make  our  slogan,  sheep  on  every  farm,  one  more  hog 
per  farm,  one  more  cow  or  sieer  per  farm,  douMe  our  farm  flock  of 
meat  Mrds  and  raise  one  colt. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  You  have  heard  this  report,  gentlemen;  what 
shall  be  done  with  it? 

On  motion,  properly  seconded  and  duly  carried  in  the  regular  way, 
it  was  received  and  placed  on  file  for  publication  with  the  proceedings. 

The  CHAIEMAN :  The  next  thing  on  the  program  is  the  report  on 
Poultry,  by  Mr.  Theodore  Wittman.  Mr.  Wittman  cannot  be  present, 
but  Mr.  Weimer  lias  kindly  consented  to  read  his  report  for  him.  . 

Mr.  Wittman's  report,  as  read  by  Mr.  Weimer,  was  as  follows: 


REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  POULTRY. 


BY  W.  THEO  WITTMAN,  Chairman. 


Gentlemen  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture:  As  Chairman  of 
your  Committee  on  Poultry  I  find  it  very  difficult  to  make  a  report 
to  you  this  year. 

Difficult,  because,  naturally,  I  should  like  to  make  a  good  report 
and  am  loath  to  make  any  other  kind.  Needless  to  say  the  present 
poultry  situation  in  this  State  is  not  of  my  seeking  and  would  have 
been  prevented  by  me  if  same  could  have  been  possible. 

I  refer  first,  to' the  terrific  slaughter  that  has  been  going  on:  to  the 
flood  of  poultry  that  has  gone  on  the  market,  particularly  laying  hens, 
the  last  srs:  months.  This  has  taken  from  twenty-five  to  thirty-three 
per  cent,  of  our  laying  hens  and  unless  some  means  can  be  found  to 
change  conditions  this,  bids  fair  to  reach  fifty  per  cent,  reduction  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  year. 

Personal,  persistent  inquiry  among  all  classes  of  poultry  keepers 
has  brought  me  many  and  varied  reasons  for  this  state  of  affairs,  hnt, 
the  deep,  foundation  reason,  seems  to  he,  that  the  money  received  for 
eggs  will  vo  longer  pay  the  feed.  Roughly,  in  the  past  six  months, 
eggs  have  brought  the  producer  20  to  25%  advance  over  the  prices  of 
a  year  ago  and  feed  has  cost,  75  to  125%  advance. 

Second,  poultry  meat  has  been  low  in  price.  So  low,  that  many  were 
convinced  that  it  could  not  be  produced  at  the  price  it  was  bringing 
them,  or  would  bring  them. 

However,  low  prices  could  be  expected  with  the  markets  full  of 
chickens  coming  in  a  steady  flood  and,  witli  so  many  people  determ- 
ined to  reduce  their  chickens  or  to  quit  chickens  there  seemed  to  be 
no  help  for  this. 
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The  biggest  reduction  in  poultry  keeping  has  been  among  the  vil- 
lage, town  and  city  jjeople  as  of  course  these  people  would  feel  the  in- 
creased cost  of  feed  the  first. 

Farmers  have  more  generally  reduced  the  size  of  their  flocks  than 
quit  poultry  altogether.  Poultry  farmers  or  owners  of  poultry  farms 
(referring  more  particularly  to  utility  or  commercial  egg  farms) 
have,  ninety-nine  per  cent,  of  them,  stuck  to  the  business  so  far,  as 
these  parties  could  cut  expense  corners  easier  and  could  not  very  well 
quit  without  sacrificing  investments  ranging  anywhere  from  two  to 
twenty  thousand  dollars. 

A  different  and  brighter  phase  to  this  poultry  situation  was  the  fact 
developed  by  the  first  attempt  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  to  make  a  census  of  our  poultry  farms  this 
fall  and  showing  that  we  have  perhaps  500  such  farms.  A  study  of 
the  list  of  these  farms  would  indicate  that  only  about  one  per  cent, 
are  fancy  poultry  farms  or  farms  devoted  to  the  growing  of  exhibi- 
tion poultry  and  that  the  balance  are  devoted  to  utility,  or  egg  and 
meat  production.  Also,  that  a  heavy  per  cent,  of  these  farms  have 
been  established  the  last  few  years ;  many  of  them  directly  as  a  result 
of  the  fostering  care  and  of  the  work  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture thru  its  Farmers  Institute  and  Farm  Advice  Bureaus. 

Also,  facts  and  figures,  at  hand  shoAv  that  some  of  these  farms  at 
least,  with  the  owners  giving  the  poultry  their  entire  attention  and 
with  better  than  oi'dinary  stocks  of  poultry  and  better  equipment  have 
been  able  this  past  year,  in  spite  of  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  increase  in 
the  cost  of  feed  and  the  price  received  for  eggs,  to  come  out  even  or, 
to  show  a  2)rofit.  This  may  indicate,  that  the  great  law  of  economics 
which  is  likely  to  continue  at  work  indefinitely  may  result  in  the  bulk 
of  our  eggs  of  the  near  and  coming  future  being  produced  by  the  com- 
mercial egg  and  poultry  farms. 

One  other  good  thing  that  can  be  attributed  to  the  present  poultry 
situation  is  that  for  the  first  time  probably  in  the  history  of  poultry 
culture  in  this  State  there  has  been  a  real  culling  of  poultry  stocks 
this  last  summer  and  fall.  This  is  as  it  should  have  always  been  and 
should  continue  to  be  in  the  future.  A  poor  hen  is  a  waste  of  time, 
money  and  grain  and  to  waste  grain  this  year  by  feeding  it  to  a  poor 
hen  is  not  a  calamity  but  a  crime  and  I,  personally,  am  not  lamenting 
this  kind  of  hens  going  to  the  butcher.— I  mean  a  hen  that  would  have 
to  eat  tliTee  dollars  worth  of  grain  this  next  year  and  who  could  not 
possibly  return  to  the  world  more  than  one  dollar's  worth  of  food  in 
the  shape  of  eggs. 

Another  feature  that  is  trending  to  brighten  the  poultry  outlook  is 
the  Avork  the  Bureau  of  Markets  has  undertaken  in  the  last  few  months 
looking  towards  giving  the  poultry  farmer  and  farmer  a  better  market 
and  a  better  price ;  giving  them  the  chance  to  buy  feed  at  lower  prices  ; 
giving  them  a  protective  label  and  taking  up  their  problems  with  the 
transportation  companies  in  ways  they  could  not  have  done  as  in- 
dividuals. 

Finally,  I  have  endeavored  in  this  report,  to  confine  myself  to  giv- 
ing facts  only,  without  bias,  and  without  comments  and  as  will  be 
noticed  without  recommendations  even,  leaving  the  problems  involved 
for  the  consideration,  if  they  so  desire,  of  this  honorable  body. 
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The  CHAIEMAN:   What  shall  be  done  with  this  report? 

Ou  motion,  properly  seconded,  and  duly  carried  in  the  regular  way, 
this  report  was  received  and  placed  on  tile  for  publication  with  the 
proceedings. 

MR.  WEIMER:  Now  in  reference  to  this  weeding  out  process,  I 
want  to  say  that  we  have  tried  it  out  on  my  farm  and  the  Hogan  test 
has  worked  out.  Out  of  two  thousand  hens,  Mr.  Wittman  said  a 
thousand  that  would  not  lay.  Just  to  prove  it,  1  kept  them  separate, 
and  watched  them,  and  I  found  it  worked  out.  They  did  not  lay.  It 
will  cost  vou  about  three  dollars  a  year  to  keep  a  hen  that  is  not  a 
layer,  and"^you  will  get  about  a  dollar  for  it.  The  test  is  simple  enough. 
If' the  opening  in  the  back  is  big  enough  for  you  to  insert  two  lingers, 
and  the  bones  are  pliable,  she  will  lay;  if  the  opening  is  small  and 
the  bones  are  hard  and  rigid,  the  sooner  you  get  rid  of  her,  the  better ; 
she  will  not  lay. 

Now,  about  feed.   The  Food  Conservation  people  will  not  allow  you 
to  feed  wheat.    Now  I  have  tried  it  for  twenty-five  years,  and  spent 
more  than  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  has  for  the  past  sixteen  years, 
and  I  am  right  in  saying  you  cannot  do  without  Avheat,  and  I  want  to 
say  to  you  that  I  think  the  United  States  Government  and  the  State 
of  Pennsvlvania  are  very  foolish  in  trying  to  start  the  back-yard 
poultry-keeper  at  the  present  time.    Just  to  show  you  how  the  thing 
works  out— they  gave  away  forty  thousand  eggs,  and  these  back-yard 
poultry-keepers  started  out  bravely,  but  the  results  were  negligible, 
and  in  some  cases  ridiculous.   For  instance,  one  woman  wrote  to  the 
Department  that  she  had  hatched  out  one  cockerel,  and  would  the  De- 
partment please  find  a  good  home  for  him.    Some  kind-hearted  em- 
ploye undertook  to  find  a  home  for  it,  and  now  he  gets  a  letter  about 
once  a  week,  wanting  to  know  how  little  Petty  Dutfy,  or  whatever  it 
is  called,  is  getting  along!  ■  . 

They  tell  you  that  these  chickens  can  be  fed  largely  on  scraps  from 
the  table.   What  nonsense !   I'll  guarantee  that  no  chicken  can  be  fed 
on  the  scraps  from  my  table  and  survive.   Noav  we  all  know  the  corn 
this  year  is  anything  hnt  what  it  should  be;  it  was  left — out  of  neces- 
sity, of  course-^out  on  the  fields  until  it  became  damp  and  frozen,  and 
soft,  and  we  cannot  feed  that  corn  to  our  stock  without  danger,  and 
the  same  thing  applies  to  poultry.   The  corn  crop  this  year  is  a  fail- 
ure, so  far  as  feeding  value  is  concerned,  in  spite  of  the  magnificent 
amount  produced  and  it  cannot  be  fed  without  being  parched,  and 
thus  losing  some  of  its  value  as  a  feed.   Now  there  has  been  quite  a 
discussion  about  the  lack  of  acid  x^hosphate,  and  what  can  be  done 
about  it.    I  have  no  doubt  but  that  some  crank  will  come  along  and 
tell  you  to  treat  this  raw  rock  with  some  other  acid,  and  apply  it  to 
your  soil,  and  expect  it  to  produce  a  maximum  crop,  and  the  same 
thing  applies  to  poultry.   Too  many  men  wlio  know  nothing  about  it 
are  giving  advice  on  the  subject.    If  men  who  have  twenty  thousand 
dollars  invested  in  pouljtry  plants — and  I  know  one  who  has  fifty 
thousand  invested  in  his  plant — cannot  make  it  pay  at  the  present 
price  of  feed,  how  can  the  back-yard  farmer  who  knows  nothing  about 
it  and  goes  blindly  along  on  advice,  probably  well-meant,  but  utterly 
foolish?  '  ^ 
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The  CHAIRMAN;  The  hour  has  now  come  to  adjourn.  Please 
take  note  of  tlie  program  for  this  afternoon,  and  be  back  here  at  1.80. 

Adjourned  until  1.30  P.  M. 

House  of  Representatives  Hall, 
■  Wednesday,  January  23,  1918,  1.30  P.  M. 

Mr.  S.  C.  George  in  the  Chair. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  The  meeting  will  please  come  to  order.  It  is 
nearer  two  o'clock  than  half  past  one,  but  there  were  not  enough 
members  present  to  start  on  time.  We  will  now  take  up  the  program 
at  once. 

The  first  thing  on  the  program  is  the  report  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee.   Is  that  Committee  ready  to  report? 

MR.  WELD :  Yes ;  I  will  present  the  following  report  of  the  various 
Committees : 

Advisory  Committee:  Messrs.  C.  H.  DeWitt,  John  P.  Young  and 
Clark  M.  Bower. 

Legislative  Committee:  Louis  Piollet,  George  P.  Barns,  E.  A.  Stud- 
holme,  P.  S.  Fenstei-maclier  and  J.  Aldus  Herr. 

Committee  on  Resolutions:  Messrs.  John  A.  Woodward,  Doris 
Fulkman,  J.  Newton  Glover,  Norris  G.  Temple  and  A.  C.  Creasy. 

Memorial  Committee:  W.  C.  Black,  B.  F.  Killam  and  Horace  Sea- 
mans. 

The  Consulting  Specialist  will  be  tlie  same  as  last  year. 

Standing  Committees:  Cereal  and  Cereal  Crops, "Mr.  Norris  G. 
Temple;  Roads,  Col.  John  A.  Woodward;  Fruit  and  Fruit  Culture, 
John  P.  Young ;  Dairy  and  Dairy  Products,  R.  J.  Weld ;  Fertilizers, 
Mr.  John  Shoener;  Wool  and  Textile  Fibres,  W.  F.  Biddle;  Livestock, 
Dr.  E.  E.  Tower;  Poultry,  B.  F.  Kahler;  Marketing,  C.  M.  Smith. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  You  have  all  heard  the  report  of  the  Executive 
Committee;  what  shall  be  done  with  it? 

MR.  COWAN :    I  move  it  be  received  and  placed  on  file. 

MR.  KILLAM:    I  second  that  motion. 

This  motion  was  duly  carried  in  the  regular  way. 

The  CHAIRMAN :  Next  is  the  report  of  the  Advisory  Committee. 
I  don't  know  who  the  Chairman  is,  and  I  don't  know  whether  they 
have  any  report  to  make.    Does  any  one  know? 

A  MEMBER:    Mr.  Young  is  chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN:    Is  Mr.  Young  present? 

A  MEMBER  :  He  is  in  the  other  part  of  the  building  just  at  pres- 
ent, but  there  is  no  rejjort  to  make. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Next  on  the  program  was  Mr.  Hutchison's  re- 
port, but  he  made  that  report  yesterday,  so  we  will  proceed  with  the 
next  topic,  which  is  Soils  and  Crops,  by  Prof.  Menges.    I  don't  see 
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him  ill  the  house    Next  comes  the  report  on  Forests  and  Forestry,  by 
Ml  C  W  mams.    Is  Mr.  Williams  in  the  room?    It  appears  not; 
Ss  Is  truly  a  very  quiet  meeting.   Ah,  I  see  Prof.  Menges  just  coming 
in.   We  were  just  calling  for  you,  Prof.  Menges. 

PROF.  MENGES:  I  heard  it  ;  that's  the  reason  I  came.  What  do 
you  want  of  me?  "  ■  - 

The  CHAIRMAN :   Your  report ;  I  suppose  you  have  it  ready  ? 

PROF.  MENGES:  Yes. 

Prof.  Menges  presented  the  following  report: 
'     V  -  REPORT  ON  SOILS  AND  CROPS. 


PROF.  FRANKLIN  MENGES. 


In  our  report  of  last  year  we  referred  to  the  possibility  of  li^^yi"8  ;  * 
■all  times  sufficient  organic  matter  derived  from  farm  manures  and 
!e  un  h'ous  sods  plowed  into  the  soil  in  the  process  of  decomposition 
coS  ng  suh-icient  amounts  of  all  the  elen.ents  of  fertility  required 
fo  the  production  of  any  nuiximum  crops  that  the  farmer  may  wish  to 
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We  said  in  the  process  of  decon.position  but  not  only  "  the  ocess 
of  decomposition  but  also  in  the  process  of  making  avai  able  the 
fert  Utv  contained  in  the  organic  matter.   Decomposition  takes  place 
la  all  soils  slowly  or  more  rapidly  depending  upon  the  amount  ot  an 
mois  lire  it  contains  and  the  character  of  the  soil  whether  loose  or 
impacted  whether  sandy  loamy  or  clayey,  but  the  making  available 
^e  fertTlitv  contained  in  this  organic  matter  of  whatever  character 
t  mav  be  is  a  different  proposition.    The  bacteria  which  make  avai  - 
ab  e  the  nitrogen  and  through  the  nitrogen  the  potash  and  the  phos^ 
horic  acid  and  the  lime  co)itained  in  organic  compounds  in  the  plant 
residue  demand  soil  environment  equally  as  propitious  for  their  de- 
velopment and  operations  as  the  growing  crops  require  for  its  develop- 
ment n  fact  when  a  soil  is  in  condition  to  make  available  plant  food 
STlso  is  in  condition  to  produce  crops  a  providential  combination  ot 
marvelous  and  constructive  capacity  and  far  reaching  blessings 

Decay  is  brought  about  by  destructive  agencies  and  as  before  indi- 
cated will  take  place  under  varied  conditions  because  the  bacteria 
which  produce  and  carry  it  forward  will  thrive  m  acid,  neutral  or 
aS  media  or  what  is  n^ore  likely  one  set  will  thrive  m  acid,  another 
in  neutral  and  still  anotlier  in  alkali  media. 

The  bacteria  which  make  available  the  nitrogen  contained  m  the 
decaying  plant  residue  will  thrive  only  in  a  slightly  acid  medium  when 
a  basic  neutralizing  element  is  present  such  as  lime,  limestmie  phos^ 
uhate  of  lime,  etc.,  but  will  thrive  more  luxuriantly  in  the  piesence 
of  such  an  element  in  a  netural  or  slightly  alkali  medium 

Few  nitrates  are  produced  in  manure  unless  finely  ground  limestone, 
finely  divided  phosphate  of  lime,  gypsum  or  fine  soil  are  mixed  with 
it  and  when  the  compost  is  forked  over  whenever  it  becomes  heated 
to  prevent  anaerobic  bacteria  from  developing  under  such  controlled 
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conditions  nitrates  will  be  produced  therefore  a  study  of  the  soil 
containing  a  sutticient  quantity  of  the  elemenis  of  fertilitj'  in  organic 
compounds  to  produce  niaxinnim  crop  yields  becomes  a  duty  under 
present  conditions  so  as  to  control  in  so  far  as  possible  the  operations 
of  making  available  this  fertility  without  any  loss  either  because  of 
the  absence  of  air,  moisture  or  neutralizing  elements.  That  such  con- 
trol is  possible  was  well  demonstrated  in  a  number  of  p»laces  where 
the  ett'ort  was  made  in  the  soil  and  crop  dcmonsti'ation  work  of  the 
Department  to  at  all  times  have  present  in  the  soil  a  sufficient  amount 
of  organic  matter  in  a  state  of  decomposition  containing  enough  of 
the  various  elements  of  fertility  to  produce  maximum  crop  yields. 
Various  legumes  have  been  used  for  this  purpose  such  as  soy  beans, 
cow  j)eas,  sweet  red  mammoth  ajid  some  times  alsike  and  wherever 
the  rotation  permitted  crimson  clover  and  in  the  northern  section  of 
the  State  Canada  field  peas  and  the  winter  vetch.  These  crops  were 
raised  with  soil  exhausting  crops  and  were  seeded  at  such  a  time  at 
which  the  soil  exhausting  crops  had  so  far  developed  that  by  the  time 
the  legumes  got  well  started  the  soil  exhausting  crops  had  taken  up 
the  nitrogen  contained  in  the  decaying  oiganic  matter  and  the  in- 
oculated legumes  were  compelled  to  resort  to  the  atmosphere  for  their 
supply  and  in  this  way  a  supply  of  nitrogen  has  been  provided  for  the 
raising  of  soil  exhausting  crops. 

To  illustrate:  A  field  which  was  seeded  with  wheat  in  the  fall  of 
1915  and  with  the  wheat  sweet  clover  in  the  spring  of  1916  as  soon  as  • 
the  land  could  be  harrowed  and  into  the  soil  of  which  the  sweet  clover 
was  plowed  after  it  had  attained  a  growth,  roots  and  tops  of  from  7-8 
tons  of  green  material  per  acre  the  20th  of  August  and  in  which  the 
supplj'  of  air  and  moisture  were  maintained  by  cultivation  and  which 
had  been  limed  and  on  which  a  limy  phosphate  was  applied  yielded  44 
bushels  clean  wheat  to  the  acre  in  1917.  A  crop  of  44  bushels  of 
wheat  and  two  and  a  half  tons  of  straw  require  86  lbs.  nitrogen,  55 
lbs.  potash,  15  lbs.  jjlrosphoric  acid  and  10  lbs.  lime,  while  a  crop  of 
sweet  clover  of  7-8  tons  of  green  material  to  the  acre  contains  from 
70-80  lbs.  nitrogen,  56-64  lbs.  potash,  15-17  lbs.  phosphoric  acid  and 
20-22  11)S.  lime  more  fertility  with  the  exception  of  the  nitrogen  than 
the  44  bushels  to  the  acre  wheat  crop  required.  Any  deficiency  of 
these  fertility  elements  can  be  supplied  in  the  manure.  A  normal  ap- 
plication of  manure  amounts  to  about  7  tons  to  the  acre.  A  ton  of 
average  stable  manure  contains  10  lbs.  nitrogen,  12  lbs.  potash  and  6 
lbs.  phosphoric  acid,  and  an  application  of  7  tons  to  the  acre  would 
supply  70  lbs.  nitrogen,  84  lbs.  potash  and  42  lbs.  phosphoric  acid. 
The  manure  should  always  be  applied  so  that  the  crop  in  the  rotation 
which  demands  the  largest  amount  of  these  fertilizing  elements  shall 
get  the  largest  quantity  in  the  most  available  forms.  This  crop  is 
corn  in  this  State. 

If  nmnure  at  the  rate  of  7  tons  to  the  acre  is  applied  on  a  clover  and 
timothy  sod  a  year  before  this  sod  is  to  be  plowed  for  corn  and  a  crop 
of  hay  is  cut  off  the  land  and  a  second  crop  is  allowed  to  grow  up 
and  is  plowed  under  with  the  manure  the  sod  and  the  remaining  man- 
ure will  contain  a  sufficient  supply  of  all  the  fertility  needed  to  pro- 
duce an  eighty  bushel  to  the  acre  shelled  corn  crop  providing  the 
tillage  is  such  as  to  conserve  t^e  moisture  and  supply  the  air  and 
providing  the  lime  and  phosphoric  acid  have  been  applied  so  that 
bacterial  life  can  perform  its  function  unhindered.    A  fairly  heavy 
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sod  made  up  of  equal  parts  of  timotky  and  clover  roots  and  tops 
without  manure  contains  80  lbs.  nitrogen,  72  lbs.  potash,  10  lbs.  phos- 
phoric acid  and  28  lbs.  lime  which  if  only  half  the  fertility  contained 
in  the  manure  were  still  present  would  make  115  lbs.  nitrogen,  114  lbs.  ■ 
potash  and  32  lbs.  phosphoric  acid  to  the  acre  enough  fertility  with  , 
■the  exception  of  the  nitrogen  to  produce  a  yield  of  100  bushels  of 
shelled  corn  to  the  acre.   Let  it  be  remembered  that  in  all  this  work 
anywhere  from  200-300  lbs.  of  a  mixture  of  16%  dissolved  and  30% 
undissolved  phosphate  rock  were  applied  with  the  seed  supplying 
three  to  four  times  as  much  phosphoric  acid  as  the  plant  uses  and 
that  the  phosphorus  is  as  much  or  more  an  essential  element  m  the 
functioning  of  bacterial  life  in  the  soil  as  in  the  development  of  plant 
life.  But  the  question  at  this  time  is  can  such  crops  be  produced  with- 
out the  use  of  manure  and  without  the  application  of  fertilizer  con- 
taining nitrogen.   It  surely  can  be  done  and  an  effort  should  be  made 
to  raise  the  crops  wheat  and  corn  which  will'  supply  the  largest 
amount  of  human  food  in  such  condition  that  either  of  them  will 
nourish  the  human  body  than  any  other  crops  produced  anywhere  m 

the  world.  .  j.  +  j 

At  Mount  Holly  in  Cumberland  county  this  too  is  being  demonstrted 
in  a  practical  way.  A  Mr.  Jenny  a  city  farmer  has  established  a 
two  years  rotation  of  wheat  and  corn.  With  the  corn  he  raises  soy 
beans  to  furnish  the  nitrogen  for  the  wheat  and  with  the  wheat  sweet 
clover  to  furnish  the  nitrogen  for  the  corn  and  he  has  enough  nitrogen, 
potash,  phosphoric  acid  and  lime  in  his  sweet  clover  crop  to  produce 
100  bushels  shelled  to  the  acre  corn  crop  and  if  I  am  not  misinformed 
raises  it  and  performs  a  patriotic  duty  of  more  far  reaching  conse- 
quences than  any  farmer  I  know. 

The  CHAIKMAN:  You  have  all  heard  this  report;  what  is  your 
pleasure  ?  .    •  .: 

MR.  PIOLLET:  I  move  it  be  received  and  placed  on  file  for  publi- 
cation with  the  proceedings. 

This  motion  was  properly  seconded  and  duly  carried  in  the  regular 
way. 

MR.  HERR:  I  would  like  to  ask  the  Professor  a  question.  This 
Mount  Holly  man  that  uses  a  two  year  rotation  of  corn  and  wheat 
and  us^-s  soy  beans  to  furnish  nitrogen  for  the  wheat — how  does  he 
get  back  from  corn  to  Avheat  ?  How  did  he  get  it  fertile ;  how  did  he 
get  rid  of  his  corn,  and  did  he  then  plow  it  to  get  back  to  wheat?  1 
would  like  to  know. 

PROF.  MENGES :  He  does  not  plow  it ;  he  disks  it  into  the  soil, 
and  then  he  plants  his  beans,  and  lays  the  corn  on  the  top.  Then  he 
also  disks  his  wheat. 

MR.  HERR :   Does  the  disk  harrow  do  the  work  ?  I  don't  believe  it. 

PROF.  MENGES:   Come  down  to  my  farm  and  I  will  show  you. 

MR.  HERR :   I  am  trying  to  find  out  how  he  gets  the  work  done. 

PEOF.  MENGES:  That  is  a  very  practical  question,  but  I  don't 
know  how  he  does  it.  You  see,  he  was  a  city  chap  and  was  not  mar- 
ried to  his  grandfather's  rotation.    Now,  of  the  sweet  clover  that  he 
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raised  with  tlie  wlieat  it  amounted,  I  think  to  upwards  of  115  to  140 
lbs.  to  the  acre. 

MR.  HERE:  Another  question;  how  soon  alter  the  wheat  was  cut 
did  he  plow  his  corn?  ■ 

PROF.  MENGES:  He  did  not  plow  it  until  late  iu  the  Fall- 
November  or  December. 

MR.  PIOLLET:    Wlien  did  lie  sow  tlie  clover? 

PROF.  MEXGEv^:  As  early  in  the  spring  as  possible.  He  used  a 
spike  harro^\•.  You  know  it  depends  upon  the  condition  the  ground, 
the  position  you  ]>ut  these  teeth ;  if  it  is  hard,  you  put  them  this  way 
(illustrating)  and  if  it  is  soft,  you  put  them  this  way  (illustrating). 

MR.  HERE:    How  did  he  sow  the  soy  beans — with  the  corn? 

PROF.  MENGES:  Broadcast. 

MR.  PIOLLET:    About  what  time  did  he  sow  the  soy  beans? 

PROF.  MENGE8:    About  the  same  time. 

MR.  RODGERS:    How  did  he  sow  the  sweet  clover? 

PROF.  MENGES:  By  sharp-toothed  harrow.  I  think  he  would  be 
glad  to  answer  any  question  along  this  line. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Any  further  discussion?  If  not,  we  will  take 
up  the  next  subject  if  Mr.  Williams  is  in  the  room.  He  does  not  re- 
spond, but  I  see  Mr.  Black  has  come  in ;  Ave  shall  be  glad  to  have 
his  report  on  Wool  and  Textile  Fibres,  which  was  on  the  program 
for  yesterday  morning. 


REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  WOOL  AND  TEXTILE  FIBRES. 


BY  W.  C.  BLACK,  Chairman.. 


Mr.  Chairman,  and  Members  of  the  Board:  I  left  home  on  Mon- 
day, and  did  not  get  iii  until  late  yesterday  afternoon.  I  would  have 
been  glad  to  say  a  ys'ord  this  morning,  but  Mr.  Paxton  had  the  floor, 
and  the  time  was  up. 

The  subject  of  "Wool  and  Textile  Fibres"  was  assigned  to  me  last 
year,  but  in  this  past  year  there  has,  I  think,  been  only  one  fibre  of 
any  value  to  the  farmers  of  Pennsylvania,  and  tliat  was  wool,  and 
in  regard  to  the  production  of  wool,  there  are  only  two  things  that  I 
want  to  mention ;  the  one  is  patriotism,  and  the  other  is  profit.  We 
liave  heard  today  something  of  the  condition  this  country  is  in  with 
regard  to  the  war.  We,  all  of  us,  realize  that  this  nation  is  in  peril 
today.  We  have  a  million  and  a  half  of  our  young  men  today  in  the 
camps  here  and  on  the  other  side.  You  all  realize  that  the  weather 
has  been  someAvhat  inclement  here.  How  about  the  other  side?  The 
question  of  food  for  the  soldiers  has  been  spoken  of  frequently.  To  my 
mind,  there  is  another  question  of  equal  importance — the  question  of 
wool.   Sixty  pounds  of  wool  is  required  for  the  clothing  of  one  soldier. 
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How  mauY  of  you  have  produced  on  your  farms,  enough  wool  to  sup- 
ply the  clothing  of  one  soldier?  Hold  up  your  hands.  I  don't  see  any 
hand  raised  in  this  room,  so  I  will  raise  my  own.  les,  I  see  one 
other  hand,  but  you  are  not  a  member  of  the  State  Board;  you  are  a 
hanger-on.  Only  one  man  beside  myself,  and  he  is  not  a  member  of 
the  State  Board.  I  can't  appeal  to  you  as  patriots,  so  I  will  appeal  to 
you  from  the  other  side— the  side  of  profit.  I  think  I  am  safe  m  say- 
iug  that  the  sheep  of  Mercer  County  have  paid  their  owners,  after 
feld  and  labor  bills  are  paid,  100%  profit,  and  some  of  them  much 
more.  In  addition  to  this,  there  is  their  increased  value  m  market 
price,  which  is  at  least  25%.  Is^ow  if  I  cannot  appeal  to  your  patriot- 
ism, I  will  appeal  to  your  desire  for  profit. 

A  neighbor  of  mine  had  a  ewe,  which  he  offered  last  year  for  twenty 
dollars,  but  the  buver  thought  it  was  too  much.  The  owner  kept  it; 
it  produced  forty  dollars  worth  of  wool  and  lambs  this  year,  and  then 
he  sold  her  to  the  man  who  refused  her  last  year  for  twenty-five  dol- 
lars   Now,  this  may  be  an  extreme  case,  but  it  is  a  true  one. 

Now,  as  a  matter  of  profit,  I  suppose  there  is  no  livestock  that  can 
be  as  easily  cared  for  under  the  present  condition  of  farm  labor,  as 
sheep.  1  read  last  year  that  fifty  sheep  recpiired  no  more  care  than 
one  dairy  cow,  and  about  seven  sheep  can  be  kept  on  the  feed  of  one 
dairy  cow.  You  can  figure  that  for  yourselves.  I  think  there  is 
scarcely  a  sheep  in  Mercer  County  that  did  not  bring  at  least  fifteen 
dollars  last  year.  . 

I  thank  you. 

PROF.  MENGES:  Mr.  Chairman,  does  Mr.  Black  know  where 
there  are  any  sheep  for  sale? 

MR  BLACK-  A  neighbor  of  mine  asked  me  the  other  day  if  I 
wanted  to  buy  fourteen  ewes.  I  said  I  would  think  of  it,  ancl  asked 
him  the  price.'  He  said  |25.  I  don't  know  whether  he  would  sell  them 
or  not,  but  he  talked  as  if  he  would  sell.  The  sheep  are  all  registered 
Shropshires.       ^  -       .  , 

MR.  PIOLLET:    Are  they  healthy?     .    "  -  . 

MR.  BLACK:    Yes,  sir.  =  . 

PROF.  MENGES:   Mr.  Black,  would  you  give  me  the  man's  name? 

MR.  BLACK:    Speak  to  me  later,  and  I  will  give  it  to  you.    -  - 

PROF.  MENGES :    All  right. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Is  the  gentleman  present  who  is  to  deliver  the 
report  on  Forests  and  Forestry? 

MR  TEMPLE-  I  have  just  come  from  the  Forestry  Department, 
and  thev  told  me  tliat  Mr.  Williams  is  on  his  way,  having  left  there 
about  five  minutes 'before  I  got  there.  He  should  be  here  by  this 
time.  ' 

The  CHAIRMAN :  I  don't  Avant  to  go  on  with  the  program  if  he  is 
on  his  way.  We  will  give  him  a  few  minutes  time  to  get  here,  and 
in  the  meantime  I  see  one  of  our  Institute  leaders  here ;  Ave  should 
like  to  have  a  few  words  from  him,  Mr.  Campbell. 
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ME.  CAMPBELL:  I  don't  want  to  occupy  any  time  at  all;  I 
just  dropped  in  to  listen.  I  don't  know  that  I  have  anything  to  in- 
terest you.  1  am  taking  this  for  a  little  vacation.  I  have  to  do  too 
much  talking  anyhow,  and  enjoy  the  privilege  of  listening  once  in  a 
while. 

The  Institute  work  is  going  very  well  under  the  conditions  we  are 
compelled  to  work  this  year.  The  sessions  are  not  long,  but  there  is 
more  interest.  We  are  getting  the  people  interested,  and  I  have  under- 
taken to  present  some  of  the  problems  in  a  little  better  way  then 
formerly.  Present  conditions  compel  us  to  look  at  questions  a  little 
differently  than  we  formerly  did.  You  know  the  historian  said  of 
Horace  Walpole,  that  he  influenced  his  age,  because  he  was  influenced 
by  it.  1  have  often  thought  of  that.  I  think  that  a  great  many  of 
us  are  not  influenced  by  the  age  in  which  we  live.  If  we  were,'  we 
should  look  at  many  questions  from  an  entirely  different  angle,  and 
especially  is  that  true  of  agriculture.  We  must  think  of  our  problems 
in  a  broader  way  than  ever  before.  In  the  last  few  years  this  old 
globe  of  ours  has  shrunken  together  quite  a  good  bit.  You  know  the 
nations  of  the  earth  have  gotten  very  close  together  in  the  last  few 
years.  A  few  years  ago  we  hardly  thought  of  the  people  on  the  other 
side  of  tlie  water,  and  today  the  Avhole  world  is  our  next  door  neigh- 
bor, and  we  have  bigger  problems  than  simply  trying  to  grow  more 
bushels,  however  necessary  that  may  be.  We  have  a  higher  duty  than 
that,  at  least  so  far  as  I  see  it,  and  in  our  Institute  work,  at  least  so 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  we  have  made  a  special  effort  to  present  this 
work  in  the  larger  method. 

A  whole  lot  of  things  can  be  said  along  this  line,  but  I  think  I  have 
said  enough. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  1  also  see  in  the  audience,  the  face  of  our 
friend.  Dean  Watts.   We  would  be  glad  to  hear  from  him. 

DEAN  WATTS :  It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  spend  a  little  while 
with  you  to-day. 

I  agree  with  Mr.  Campbell  that  we  should  look  at  things  in  a  . 
broader  way  to-day.  The  burden  that  rests  upon  America  to-day 
has  hardly  been  grasped  yet.  The  demand  upon  the  American  farmer 
is  far  greater  than  we  have  yet  comprehended.  I  see  in  the  paper 
to-day  a  dispatch  from  David  Lubin— there  is  no  greater  authoritv 
in  agriculture  than  he — that  the  demand  for  food  from  this  country 
this  year  will  be  far  gi-eater  than  it  has  ever  been  in  the  past,  or  even 
in  this  past  year.  Our  army  must  be  fed  and  our  civilian  population, 
and  our  allies,  who  have  bled  so  deeply  for  us,  will  lean  very  heavily 
on  the  United  States  for  food  in  the  next  few  vears,  and  I  fear  the 
farmers  and  the  Ignited  States  Government  do  not  realize  the  burden 
that  rests  upon  us,  or  I  think  we  should  give  more  time  and  attention 
and  thought  to  the  farms  of  the  nation. 

The  labor  problem  is  very  serious.  We  know  how  to  produce, — how 
to  produce  the  grain,  how  to  produce  the  herds,  how  to  produce 
the  sheep,  how  to  feed  them,  how  to  apply  lime  and  fertilizer,  but 
it  is  not  a  question  of  knowing  how  to  do  it,  but  of  how  to  get  it  done. 
Now  the  question  is,  how  is  that  labor  problem  going  to  be  solved? 
There  is  danger  of  placing  too  much  importance  upon  certain  move- 
ments that  have  been  started  to  solve  this  labor  problem ;  it  is  not 
wise  to  place  too  much  confidence  in  them.    Take,  for  instance,  the 
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Hio-h  School  Bovs'  Camp  movement.  I  do  not  think  that  will  begin 
to  solve  the  problem.  I  know  some  of  you  think  differently,  and  some 
of  you  had  these  boys  last  year  and  were  quite  successful  with  them. 
The  highest  number  of  camps  that  I  have  heard  spoken  of  is  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  with  twenty-four  boys  to  a  camp.  That  is  only  a  drop 
in  the  bucket,  because  we  have  in  Pennsylvania  about  219,000  farmers, 
and  that  would  mean  one  boy  to  every  sixty  farmers,  or  thereabouts. 
And  that  is  one  of  the  "big"  movements  that  have  been  started  to  help 
famn  labor.  Manv  farmers,  despairing  of  getting  help,  are  not  going 
to  try  to  produce.'  I  know  some  fine  limestone  soil  farms  m  Central 
Pennsylvania  that  Avill  be  vacant  this  spring  unless  something  is 

done  very  soon.  .        .     .  . , 

Isow,  we  have  reached  the  point  where  food  is  more  important  tlian 
anything  else  in  this  war  program.    Now  it  is  up  to  the  farmers  to 
notify  the  Government  how  much  labor  is  needed,  and  then  the  re- 
sponsibility  is  put  upon  the  Government  and  upon  the  Committee  of 
Public  Safety.    It  is  time  to  drop  all  otlier  questions  and  concen- 
trate on  the  labor  question.    Let  us  think  this  thing  over  before 
to-night,  when  it  will  be  discussed  at  the  meeting.    I  am  not  very  , 
optimistic  about  the  agricultural  situation.    Let  us  take  vegetable 
gardening,  for  instance.    In  every  county  where  the  population  has 
increased,  vegetable  gardening  has  increased.    But  this  year _  what 
is  happening?    Eight  here  in  this  region,  and  in  the  vicinity  of 
Philadelphia,  where  are  some  of  the  finest  vegetable  farms  in  the 
country,  these  farmers  say  they  cannot  grow  vegetables  because  they 
cannot  get  the  necessary  labor,  and  one  farm  that  had  two  hundred 
acres  in" vegetables  last  year,  this  year  has  one  hundred  in  wheat  and 
fifty  in  truck;  another  instance;  one  of  the  best  truck  farms  in  tbe 
State,  right  near  Philadelphia,  every  acr^;  of  it  in  wheat.   Now,  that 
is  the  situation.  With  an  unparalleled  scarcity  of  labor,  we  are  asked 
to  produce  a  greater  crop  than  ever  before  in  our  history.  Unless 
something  is  done  very  soon,  our  boys  will  be  the  sufferers. 

MR.  GLOVER:    Has  Mr.  Herr  reported  on  the  market? 

MR.  HERR:  No;  certain  conditions  have  existed  that  I  do  not 
deem  it  advisable  to  make  a  report  at  this  time.  You  are  all  aware 
that  Mr.  Heinz  took  over  the  marketing;  and  other  conditions  also 
existed  which  makes  it  inadvisable  to  make  a  report  at  this  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  The  time  is  almost  here  for  the  Memorial  Com- 
mittee to  report.   Col.  Woodward  is  not  here;  will  there  be  a  report? 

A  MEMBER :   Yes ;  the  other  members  of  the  Committee  are  here. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Next  comes  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Resolutons.   Is  that  Committee  ready  to  report? 

MR.  KILLAM:  We  had  a  partial  report  yesterday,  but  the  full 
report  is  now  ready.   I  will  read  it. 

Following  is  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Resolutions : 

RESOLVED:  That  the  Pennsylvania  State  Board  of  Agriculture 
urge  early  and  favorable  consideration  of  the  foreign  plant  embargo 
bill  introduced  in  the  Federal  Congress  by  Senator  Weeks  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  further  we  urge  its  enactment  into  law  during  the  pres- 
ent session  of  Congress. 
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WHEREAS,  The  traiisportalion  oL'  the  raw  materials  entering  into 
the  manufacture  of  fertilizer  and  tlie  delivery  of  the  finished  product 
to  the  farmers  is  a  vital  factor  in  the  production  of  food  supplies, 
therefore,  we  urge  the  placing  of  such  raw  materials  and  manufac- 
tured fertilizers  along  with  food  on  the  preferred  list  of  freight  ship- 
ments. We  also  urge  the  Pennsylvania  committee  on  food  production 
and  conseiwation  to  take  sufh  steps  as  will  impress  the  Federal  au- 
thorities with  tlie  necessity  for  such  action. 

RESOLVED:  That  the  Pennsylvania  State  Board  of  Agriculture 
advise  deferred  classification  for  all  farm  employees  included  with 
the  present  selective  service  Act  whose  questionaires  show  farm  em- 
ployment for  a  continuous  period  of  not  less  than  two  years  last 
past  and  of  all  farm  bred  and  raised  youtli  now  employed  on  farms 
Avhose  only  absence  from  the  farm  during  the  past  years  has  been 
due  to  attendance  at  school. 

RESOLVED:  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  sent  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  to  Provost  Crowder  and  given  to  the  public  press. 

(Signed)  B.  F.  WAMBOLD, 

.    .  B.  F.  KILLAM, 

J.  ALDUS  HERR, 

Committee. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Gentlemen,  you  have  heard  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Resolutions.    What  is  your  pleasure? 

On  motion,  properly  seconded,  and  duly  carried  in  the  regular 
way,  this  report  was  accepted. 

MR.  GLOVER:  Is  it  enough  to  lay  it  on  the  table?  Is  it  not 
proper  to  send  it  on  to  Congress? 

MR.  BIDDLE:  I  understood  the  Governor  to  say  yesterday  that 
the  message  should  be  sent  to  the  proper  authorities  at  Washington 
after  we  had  endorsed  it ;  at  least  that  was  my  understanding  when 
I  seconded  the  motion. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  In  that  case  it  will  be  turned  over  to  the  Secre- 
tary. 

MR.  TEMPLE:  The  gentleman  from  the  Foresti-y  Department  is 
now  in  the  room ;  it  appears  he  went  down  to  Chestnut  Street  Hall, 
not  knowing  that  the  place  of  meeting  had  been  changed. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  We  are  in  the  midst  of  other  business  now,  but 
he  can  leave  the  report,  and  we  will  have  it  inserted  in  the  proceed- 
ings. 


KEPOKT  OF  FOKESTKY 


BY  I.  C.  WILLIAMS. 


Because  of  the  entry  into  the  great  war  and  the  necessary  reaction 
upon  e'4ry  government  activity,  the  work  of  the  Department  of  Fo^ 
estry  has  not  escaped  the  effect  of  it.    At  the  beginning  of  the  yeai 
there  we  in  the  employ  of  the  Department  72  foresters,  trained  men 
foi  ?he  administration  and  protection  of  the  forests  of  the  btate 
IWsyl'ania  foresters  are  young,  well  trained   capable  men,  and 
most  of  them  within  the  draft  age.    Consequently  '-^^^ 
eagerly  sought  and  a  large  proportion  of  them  felt  it  then  duty  to 
enter  the  National  service  by  voluntary  enlistment  ra  her  than  o 
a^St  the  call  under  the  draft.    The  Department  could  no  noth  ng 
otter  than  assent  to  this  arrangement,  and  indeed  was  very  glad  that 
capable  young  employes  should  be  willing  so      offer  themsel^^^^^^^ 
the  service  of  the  country.  To  date  25  foresters  out  of  the  total  wiuch 
we  had  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  have  gone  into  the  service;!^ 
tucfei^ts  from  the  Forest  Academy,  and  4  other  Pe^'^o^s  in  the  empM 
of  the  Department  likewise  entered  the  service;  making  a  total  con- 
tribution bv  the  Department  of  Forestry,  of  1,1  soldiers. 

The  result  of  th  s  great  depletion  in  the  effective  working  man 
power  of  tte  Department  must  be  self-evident.  Forests  heretofore 
Snder  separate  management  had  to  be  consolidated  with  others, 
some^imS  as  manv  as  three  necessarily  being  placed  now  under  the 
mTnagrment  of  one  forester,  where  heretofore  each  had  its  own  acl- 
mSrative  head.  The  prime  and  essential  demand  of  «;;est  f  ote^=^ 
tion  occupies  the  greater  part  of  the  forester's  time.  His  effoi  s  must 
now  be  spread  over  largelv  increased  areas.  Therefore,  the  ^  oik  of 
foi  est  improvement,  forest  planting,  and  utilization  has  had  to  be 

'■''The^ptnting  efforts  of  the  Department  during  the  spnng  and  fall 
seasons  of  the  vear  1017  resulted  m  the  use  of  3  ^9o.i20  tiees  of 
;arious  species  for  planting  within  the  State  Forests;  and  a  further 
total  of  l,n9,S91  trees,  under  the  law  permitting  it,  was  given  awa^ 
to  private  arplicants  who  used  the  trees  in  the  establishment  or 
strengthening  of  farm  forests  and  woodlots.    Ax  the_  present  writing 
there  are  at  least  12M0,(m  trees  in  the  State  nurseries,  of  a  size  and 
-  aoe  suitable  for  removal  and  planting.    Of  this  stock  one-half  may 
be  permitted  to  remain  another  year  in  the  seed  beds  or  may  be  trans_ 
planted  to  the  transplant  beds ;  but  the  remaining  half,  or  6,000,000 
trees  should  bv  all  means  be  removed  from  the  nurseries  and  planted 
into  'their  permanent  places.    They  are  now  of  such  age  and  size 
that  they  are  at  the  optimum  for  planting  purposes,  and  any  larger 
gSw  h  would  not  be  likely  to  contribute  anything  to  their  success 
as  forest  stock  in  permanent  plantation.   The  added  cost  of  handling 
the  larger  trees  is  such  that  any  resulting  gain  would  be  over- 
borne bv  the  increased  cost  of  establishment.    It  is  hoped  that  the 
owners  of  farn.  woodlots  and  small  forests  will  call  for  these  trees 
in  increasingly  large  numbers.   The  Department  can  furnish  them  m 
quantities  of  500  or  over  up  to  a  total  of  four  millions,  and  the  species 
represented  not  now  exhausted  by  calls,  are  white  pme,  Scotch  pine, 
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pitch  pine,  red  pine,  Norway  spruce,  Euro])ean  larch,  white  ash,  and 
siigi\r  maple.  It  is  further  hoped  that  the  members  of  this  association 
will  lend  their  assistance  in  bringing  to  the  attention  of  tree  planters 
the  existence  of  this  good  stock  and  induce  them  to  call  for  it  in  larger 
cj[uantities  than  they  have  heretofore  done.  There  is  no  price  to  be 
paid  for  the  plants  themselves.  The  applicant  is  at  the  expense  only 
of  the  cost  of  boxing  and  transportation,  which  amounts  usually  to 
not  more  than  25  cents  per  thousand  trees. 

The  Bureau  of  Silviculture  in  the  Department  of  Forestry  is  now 
specially  equipped  for  helping  the  owners  of  woodlots  with  their  tree 
problems.  The  Department  gladly  puts  the  facilities  of  this  Bureau 
at  the  disposal  of  the  people  of  the  State,  who,  we  hope,  will  become 
more  interested  in  the  planting  and  re-planting  of  waste  areas  of 
ground,  non-agricultural  in  character,  and  suitable  only  for  the 
growing  of  trees.  There  are  millions  of  such  acres  in  the  State,  and 
to  let  them  lie  waste  and  unproductive,  at  a  time  when  we  must  real- 
ize that  future  calls  for  woody  material  will  be  larger  in  the  next 
25  years  to  come  than  they  ever  have  been  in  the  past,  is  unwise  and 
should  at  least  stimulate  a  reasonable  degree  of  activity  in  tree 
planting  and  forest  re-establishment. 

The  Bureau  of  Forest  Protection  within  the  Department  has  care- 
fully organi.:ed  protection  work,  not  only  in  the  State  Forests  but 
throughout  the  Commonwealth.  By  far  the  larger  part  of  its  effort 
now  is  and  necessarily  must  be  directed  to  protection  from  forest 
fire.  T^he  other  calls  for  protection  are  so  far  outweighed  by  _that 
of  fire  alone,  that  at  this  time  little  need  be  said  on  the  subject  of 
minor  trespasses,  erosion,  inundation,  and  the  like. 
■  During  the  year  last  past  the  records  of  the  Bureau  shoAV  that 
2,066  forest  fires  burned  in  the  State.  Two  causes  contribute  this 
large  number,  to-wit,  the  high  winds  and  unusual  dryness  of  the 
forest  during  the  danger  seasons,  and  much  greater  care  now  being 
employed  in  obtaining  reports  and  records  of  every  fire  that  occurs, 
no  matter  what  the  size.  That  a  greater  number  of  fires  does  not 
necessarily  mean  a  greater  loss  thereby,  is  shoAvn  by  the  fact  that 
the  average-size  fire  has  been  decreased  to  153.J/5  acres  and  the  cost 
of  extinction  per  acre  has  been  lessened.  There  has  also  been  aroused 
throughout  the  whole  State  a  keener  sense  of  need  for  protection  from 
fire  than  we  believe  ever  existed  before.  The  1,463  forest  fire  wardens 
distributed  throughout  the  State,  are  chosen  for  their  ability  to  han- 
dle fii-e  protective  problems  in  the  regions  for  which  they  are  ap- 
pointed; and  the  greater  care  and  promptness  in  attacking  and  ex- 
tinguishing fires,  in  reporting  thereon,  and  in  detecting  the  origin 
thei  eof,  are  evidencel  by  the  reports  which  they  make  and  the  degree 
of  interest  they  feel  for  the  work. 

When  a  nsan  becomes  a  tree  planter,  by  very  force  thereof  he  of 
necessity  becomes  a  tree  protector.  Could  we,  therefore,  increase  the 
number  of  tree  planters  in  tliis  Slate  from  year  to  year,  we  would  in 
like  manner  increase  the  tree  protectors  and  insure  such  collateral 
help  to  the  fire  wardens  and  the  Department  in  its  endeavor  to  pre- 
vent forest  fires,  that  the  result  could  only  be  of  the  very  finest  and 
best  character. 

It  is  further  a  pleasure  to  )-eport  that  the  railroads  Avhich  hereto- 
fore have  been  charged  with  the  largest  part  of  forest  destruction, 
are  now  co-operating  with  the  Department  in  an  intelligent  manner 
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and  iu  a  fine  wav  are  doing  their  part  to  prevent  tlie  spread  of  fire  - 
into  woodlands,  from  engines  and  rights  of  way.  Do  not  understand 
that  the  railroad  precantions  and  the  protection  they  furnish  are  at 
this  time  ideal  or  complete,  for  they  are  not ;  but  we  are  certainly 
progressing  toward  a  better  condition  respecting  railroad  tires  than 
the  Department  or  the  companies  ever  occupied  before.  In  spite  of 
precautions  both  in  operating  engines,  patrolling  tracks,  and  the 
vigilance  of  the  wardens,  fires  do  still  occur,  and  where  the  origin 
can  be  clearly  traced  to  the  companies  and  proved,  they  have  been 
unusually  prompt  and  eager  to  pay  the  costs  of  extinction.  So  also 
has  this  been  the  case  with  others  to  whose  carelessness  and  neglect 
many  fires  have  been  traced.  And  the  unusual  promptness  with  which 
some  of  them  forward  checks  for  payment  of  expenses,  is  an  evidence 
that  the  danger  and  loss  to  be  suffered  from  forest  fires  is  receiving 
rather  keen  consideration.  ■,  ,  i 

During  the  ^jear  1917  settlements  of  the  foregoing  kind  have  been 
made  by  railroad  companies  and  individuals,  the  companies  making 
settlement  for  168  fires,  the  expense  of  the  extinguishment  of  which 
amounted  to  $l,67Jf.80;  and  the  individuals  for  81  fires,  the  expense 
for  which  amounted  to  $1,016.78.  Checks  to  cover  these  amounts  have 
been  received  by  the  Department  and  deposited  with  the  State  Treas- 
urer. The  lesson  we  are  driving  home  here  is  that  when  a  fault  is 
admitted  and  willfulness  is  not  disclosed,  it  is  the  part  of  good  busi- 
ness tact  to  request  the  offender  to  pay  the  bill.  In  this  regard 
nothing  seems  to  stimulate  carefulness  quite  so  much  as  the  fact  that 
it  tost  money  to  be  careless  in  the  past  and  that  future  offences  will 
be  equally  burdensome  or  even  more  so.  While  criminal  prosecution 
is  permitted  by  law,  convictions  for  deep  rooted,  old  time  practices 
are  hard  to  obtain.  Resentment  is  aroused  and  ill  feeling  engendered. 
One  individual  revengefully  inclined  could  do  more  damage  than 
scores  of  wardens  could  prevent.  The  diplomatic  way  pursued  by  the 
Department  is  producing  satisfactory  results. 

During  the  year  last  past  the  State  Forests  have  been  increased  by 
the  addition  of  5,-593  acres,  bringing  the  total  area  to  1,017,773  acres, 
with  several  thousand  additional  acres  under  consideration  for  pur- 
chase the  coming  year.  The  State  Forests  are  52  in  number,  each 
of  which  should  be  administered  by  a  coinj)etent  forester;  and  some 
of  them  are  of  such  size  and  importance  that  a  forester  with  two  assist- 
ants would  not  be  more  than  an  adequate  administrative  force.  No 
new  forests  have  been  established  during  the  year,  and  the  extensions 
have  gone  into  no  new  counties. 

The  State  Forests  were  rapidly  becoming  self-supportiug.  The 
advent  of  the  war  and  the  loss  of  the  foresters  will  change  this  for 
a  time.  The  returns  are  growing  apace,  and  as  utilization  proceeds 
the  removal  of  undesirable  timber  and  forest  weeds  must  net  large 
returns.  The  inadequate  facilities  of  the  Department  to  carry  on 
utilization  as  it  should  be  carried  on,  are  likewise  responsible  for  the 
slower  progress  of  this  branch  of  the  work.  When  the  Legislature  can 
be  made  to  realize  that  big  business  must  be  well  supported,  the  prob- 
lem of  proper  utilization  will  be  nearer  solution ;  and  it  should  be  re- 
membered that  intensive  development  and  utilization  will  mean  the 
employment  of  labor  at  good  wages  in  the  re-established  lumber  woods, 
from  'which  many  men  of  first  quality  have  been  driven  by  lack  of 
work.    It  is  also' a  pleasure  to  the  Department  of  Forestry  to  know 
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That  every  dollar  of  return  derived,  from  its  efforts  is  paid  into  the 
tstate  School  Fund  of  Pennsylvania  for  the  very  proper  purposes  for 
which  the  fund  was  established,  and  that  to  date  this  amounts  to  the 
sum  of  $148,052.33.  Every  dollar  of  proflt,therefore,  derived  from  for- 
estry in  this  8tate,  is  an  additional  dollar  added  to  the  School  Fund. 
Both  the  Fund  and  the  Forest  should  become  the  pride  of  every  Penn- 
sjdvanian,  and  should  arouse  the  feeling  that  the  one  ought  to  be  pro- 
tected and  developed  to  the  end  that  the  other  may  be  increased  to  the 
utmost  dollar  in  the  shortest  time  for  the  good  of  the  schools  of  the 
State. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Next  comes  the  report  of  the  Legislative  Com- 
mittee.   Is  that  Committee  ready  to  report? 

MR.  McGOWAN:  The  Legislative  Committee  has  no  report  of  any 
consequence  to  make  this  year,  I  believe.  This  year,  as  you  know, 
the  Legislature  is  not  in  session.  That  is  the  reason  there  has  not 
been  anything  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Committee.  I  called  the 
attention  of  the  Secretary  and  Deputy  Secretary  to  the  matter,  and 
they  did  not  know  of  any  matter  requiring  our  consideration.  There- 
fore our  report  is  meagre. 

However,  there  was  a  representative  from  one  of  the  counties  of 
this  State  who  would  like  to  have  embodied  in  my  report  a  reference 
to  the  appropriation  of  1907  of  a  thousand  dollars  for  agricultural 
prizes.  That  is  about  all  the  report  I  have  to  make,  Mr.  Chairman, 
on  Legislative  matters. 

While  I  am  on  the  floor,  however,  I  Avant  to  emphasize  what  Dean 
Watts  said  about  the  importance  of  the  production  of  food.  It  seems 
to  me  that  this  is  a  crisis  we  are  up  against.  We  are  told  that  the 
man  with  the  hoe  is  greater  than  the  man  with  the  gun,  but  what 
about  this  nation  that  is  after  our  tons  and  our  bushels?  The  labor 
problem  is  unsolved.  The  draft  takes  away  our  boys,  making  it  still 
more  of  a  problem.  I  want  to  say  to  every  member  of  the  Board 
liere,  that  we  have  got  to  get  down  to  work  to  solve  this  problem,  and 
produce  as  we  have  never  produced  before.  We  must  find  some  means 
of  impressing  our  government  with  the  stern  necessity  of  providing 
us  with  labor  if  they  want  us  to  produce  the  food  to  win  the  war. 
In  conversation  with  Mr.  Creasy,  who  is  in  touch  with  legislative 
matters  at  '^l^ashington,  he  said  the  people  at  Washington  simply  do 
not  understand  the  situation ;  they  are  not  farmers.  If  we  could 
go  to  them  as  members  of  this  Board,  we  might  make  some  impres- 
sion on  them. 

Now  here  is  another  proposition:  A  young  man  was  drafted  from 
the  farm  adjoining  mine  and  sent  to  Camp  Meade;  he  was  there  three 
months ;  then,  the  other  day,  just  as  I  was  about  to  leave  to  arrange 
for  conducting  my  Farmers'  Institute,  the  young  man  walked  into 
my  home.  I  said,  "Why,  John,  what's  this?"  "Sent  home."  "Why?" 
"The  Government  says  I'm  not  strong  enough."  "What's  wrong?" 
"Don't  know ;  they  said  I  have  a  weak  heart,  but  I  don't  know  it." 
Now,  the  thing  I  want  to  refer  to  is  this:  The  Government  would 
have  sent  him  to  the  trenches.  Why  not  send  him  to  the  farm?  When 
he  came  back,  did  lie  stay  on  the  farm?  No;  he  had  lost  his  taste 
for  it,  and  went  into  one'  of  our  industrial  establishments  where  he 
makes  from  tliree  to  five  dollars  a  day. 
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Now  it  is  our  duty  to  correspond  with  our  representatives  at 
WashiAgton,  and  make  them  acquainted  with  the  conditions  that  con- 
front us  I  believe  that  if  our  men  in  authority  knew  conditions  as 
they  are  with  us,  we  would  get  some  help.  We  must  have  assistance, 
and  we  must  bring  it  before  these  men  very  vividly.  Just  as  neces- 
sary as  it  is  to  draft  these  young  men  for  the  trenches  is  it  to  draft 
them  for  the  farm,  to  help  produce  the  tons  and  bushels  that  we  must 
have  to  win  the  war.  Without  food  we  can  never  claim  any  victory. 
(Applause). 

The  CHAIRMAN :   Next  is  the  report  of  the  Memorial  Committee. 

MR.  STUDHOLME :  The  making  of  the  report  for  1917  is  indeed 
a  sad  "task.  We  have  lost  three  members,  the  Hon.  Henry  Houck,  Mr. 
Joel  A  Herr,  and  Mr.  J.  Miles  Derr,  who  was  Chairman  of  this  Com- 
mittee, and  whose  tluty  it  would  have  been  to  make  out  this  report. 

We  did  not  feel  qualified  to  make  a  report  on  Mr.  Houck,  and  sug- 
gest that  a  committee  be  appinted  to  make  a  special  report  at  the 
spring  meeting.  On  the  other  two  members  who  have  passed  away, 
we  beg  to  submit  the  following  report:         .  . 

MR.  J.  MILES  DERR  ;  , 

Mr  J  Miles  Derr,  the  member  of  this  Board  from  Montour  County, 
while  driving  his  automobile  across  the  N.  C.  R.  R.  tracks  at  Milton, 
September  2yrd,  was  caught  by  a  fast  train  on  this  road  and  was 
so  seriously  injured  that  he  never  regained  consciousness  and  from 
which  injuries  he  died  September  25,  1917.  His  Avife,  his  twelve 
year  old  daughter  and  his  sister-in-law  were  instantly  killed  m  this 
accident  and  his  oldest  daughter  seriously  injured  from  which  injuries 
she  is  now  recovering  in  the  Williamsport  Hospital.  Resolved :  That 
this  Board  extend  Miss  Derr  its  sincere  sympathy  in  her  great  be- 
reavement with  the  hope  of  her  immediate  and  entire  recovery. 

MR.  JOEL  A.  HERR 

Mr  Joel  A.  Herr,  the  Nestor  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  of 
Pennsylvania,  a  descendant  of  the  illustrious  Herr  family  of  Lan- 
caster County,  this  State,  whose  ancestor  came  here  in  1709,  whose 
death  we  are  called  upon  to  mourn  at  this  time  was  one  of  the 
originators  and  members  of  this  body  from  its  beginning  in  1876  to 
the  time  of  his  death.  He  lived  through  all  of  its  activities  and  was 
an  active  participant  in  the  discussions  and  final  disposition  of  all 
questions  brought  before  this  Board. 

Mr.  Herr  was  a  trained  man,  a  graduate  of  Dickinson  Seminary 
at  w'illiamsport,  Pa.  -  He  brought  this  training  with  the  affection 
of  a  great  heart,  a  natural  keen  perception  to  bear  on  all  questions 
of  public  and  private  and  especially  agricultural  interests  of  the  day. 
When  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  broke  out  and  when  still  a  very  young 
man  and  his  country  called  for  defenders  of  the  Union  he  answered 
that  call  and  served  in  the  ranks  of  the  Federal  Army  for  a  term  of 
three  years  or  until  the  surrender  of  Gen.  Lee  at  Appamatox.  He 
was  one  of  the  originators  and  organizers  of  the  Farmers'  Institutes 
of  the  State  in  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  and  he  with  many 
others  of  the  original  members  traveled  from  county  to  county  as- 
sisting each  other  in  holding  these  meetings  without  compensation 
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for  the  service  rendered  and  even  paying  their  own  expenses  and 
the  large  good  that  has  come  from  these  institutes  from  the  activities 
of  tlie  State  Boai'd,  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  Agricultural 
College,  is  due  to  the  activities  of  these  Pioneers  of  Agricultural 
development  among  whom  he  was  a  conspicuous  leader.  When  in 
1805  the  Department  of  Agriculture  was  created  and  when  an  effort 
was  made  to  abolish  the  State  Board  and  transfer  its  activities  to  the 
newly  created  Department,  he  with  others  took  a  decided  stand  in 
opposition  to  this  movement  and  this  Board  is  here  to-day  as  a 
result  of  his  opposition. 

He  was  one  of  the  prime  movers  in  the  creation  of  the  Dairy  and 
Food  Department  and  took  a  prominent  part  and  was  a  member  of 
the  Committee  which  had  it  in  charge.  As  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  the  State  College  in  a  day  when  agriculture  was  in 
disrepute  at  that  institution  he  dx^ained  his  energy  to  bring  it  to  the 
front  and  he  lived  long  enough  to  see  that  branch  developed  second 
to  none  in  the  county.  When  the  Department  of  Agriculture  was 
created  he  was  one  of  its  staunch  supporters  and  worked  with  it  in 
its  institutes  and  as  a  member  of  the  Board  on  its  Committee  and 
as  an  adviser  in  an  unselfish  and  conscientious  way. 

May  we,  the  younger  members  of  this  Board,  emulate  his  living  and 
acting,  and  may  the  work  go  on  which  he  and  his  colleagues  per- 
formed in  the  creation  and  perpetuation  of  this  Board  that  its  future 
may  be  even  greater  than  its  past. 

■  ,  E.  A.  STUDHOLME, 

'  ^  '         S.  C.  GEORGE, 

Memorial  Committee. 

The  CBA.IRMAN:  Gentlemen,  you  have  heard  the  report  of  the 
committee.   What  is  your  pleasure? 

MR.  PIOLLET:    I  move  it  be  adopted. 

MR.  J.  ALDUS  HERR:  I  would  like  at  this  time  to  make  a  few 
renmrks  on  our  friend,  Joel  A.  Herr.  While  in  the  direct  vicinity — 
his  ancestors  lived  four  miles  beyond  mine  in  Lancaster  County — 
we  were  not  related,  but  he  was  one  of  the  first  persons  I  met  when 
I  first  came  to  attend  the  Board  meeting.  1  have  always  found  him 
an  honest,  honorable,  open-hearted,  optimistic  friend.  He  was  one 
of  the  few  men  who  always  saw  the  bright  side  of  life,  and  took  a 
pleasure  in  helping  others,  witliout  caring  for  his  own  pleasure.  He 
is  one  whom  this  Board  will  miss,  because  he  never  shirked  his  duty, 
and  was  the  source  of  any  information  we  desired.  There  are  many 
others  who  have  gone  home,  but  the  memory  of  Joel  Herr  will  live 
with  this  Board,  when  others  are  forgotten. 

PROF.  MENGES :  I  have  been  connected  with  this  Board,  directly 
and  indirectly,  for  about  nineteen  years.  The  first  time  I  met  with 
the  State  Board  and  the  workers  of  the  Farmers'  Institutes,  was  in 
Gettysburg,  in  1899.  I  had  the  honor  of  reading  a  paper  at  that 
meeting.  I  had  not  met  Mr.  Herr  before,  and  I  suppose  it  was  the 
first  time  he  had  heard  or  seen  me.  We  were  absolute  strangers. 
After  reading  my  paper,  which  was  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  after- 
noon had  pretty  well  worn  away,  I  remember  he  got  up  and  made  a 
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statement.  He  said  "we  have  had  pretty  heavy  artillery,  especially  m 
that  last  paper."  Kow,  I  don't  say  so  just  because  I  happened  to  be 
the  artillerv.  "And,"  he  said,  "I  thinlv  if  we  digest  all  that,  we 
might  now  adjourn,"  and  proceeded  to  do  so.  I  Avas  quite  consider- 
ably younger  'then  than  I  am  now,  and  it  was  quite  a  stimulus  to 
me  to  have  this  stranger  say  that.  Since  then  I  have  learned  to 
know  him  well,  but  at  that  time  he  was  an  absolute  stranger  to  me, 
and  I  only  afterwards  learned  that  he  was  a  member  of  this  Board. 

As  Mr.  Herr  has  just  said,  he  was  a  worker,  and  has  done  more 
than  probably  any  other  man,  for  the  development  of  agriculture 
along  the  entire  State.  If  anything  new  developed  that  was  of  inter- 
est to  agriculture,  Mr.  Herr  was  the  first  one  to  take  it  up.  The 
Farmers'  Institute  work  is  indebted  to  him  as  to  no  other  man  m  this 
State,  and  I  remember  very  well— and  it  was  before  my  connection 
with  the  Board— w^heu  the  Pure  Food  Department  was  established, 
that  Mr.  Herr  was  one  of  the  first  men  to  take  up  the  question  and 
present  it  to  the  people  and  get  them  to  talk  about  it,  and  he  was 
always  one  of  the  men  who  upheld  it  and  stood  by  it.  The  Dairymen 
of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  owe  more  to  him  than  to  any  other 
man,  I  believe.  He  was  far-sighted  enough  to  know  that  the  dairy 
interests  would  be  confronted  by  just  such  conditions  as  it  is  facing 
now. 

When  the  Zoological  Department  was  started,  Mr.  Herr  was  one 
of  the  prime  movers  in  that  direction,  and  there  are  mighty  few  nien 
in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  that  had  as  much  to  do  as  he  had  with 
all  the  institutions  connected  with  the  development  of  agriculture  in 
this  State  who  have  been  less  known  and  made  less  noise  than  this 
man,  Joel  A.  Herr,  and  T  am  glad  to  be  here  to  pay  this  respect  to 
him.  .  - 

MR.  GLOVER :  I  feel  as  though  I  should  say  something  about  our 
friend,  Mr.  J.  Miles  Derr.  He  got  his  second  wife  from  our  county, 
and  I 'knew  her.  He  was  a  teacher  and  a  farmer,  and  a  breeder  of 
stock,  and  it  was  while  on  his  way  to  get  some  blooded  stock  from  our 
friend.  Gene  Bo  wen,  that  he  met  his  death.  He  went  up  to  Bowen's 
to  get  some  Brown  Swiss  stock  to  go  to  the  Milton  Fair,  the  following 
week.  Mr.  Derr  was  a  great  churchman,  so  he  went  with  his  family 
on  Saturday  afternoon  to  get  this  stock  and  bring  them  home  before 
Sunday.  It  was  while  on  his  way  down  grade,  that  either  his  engine 
became  stalled,  or  he  became  confused,  with  the  result  that  his  car 
was  struck  by  the  locomotive  and  so  badly  injured  that  he  never 
regained  consciousness,  but  passed  away  without  knowing  that  his 
Avife,  his  sister-in-law  and  his  twelve  year  old  daughter  were  instantly 
killed,  and  his  other  daughter  seriously  injured. 

Now,  Mr.  Derr  was  a  man  who  stood  for  the  best  things  in  his 
community.  He  was  a  progressive  farmer,  who  was  always  trying 
to  do  his  best  for  the  upbuilding  of  agriculture;  he  was  a  good 
teacher,  who  was  always  trying  to  make  an  improvement  along  that 
line.  He  was  a  good  citizen,  and  it  is  said  in  his  neighborhood  that 
they  hardly  know  how  to  get  along  without  Mr.  Derr.  He  has  gone 
to  ills  reward,  and  his  works  do  follow  him. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Just  a  word— the  Chair  would  like  to  say  a 
word*  along  this  line.  . 
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I  was  a  member  of  this  committee,  of  which  Mr.  Derr  was  Chairman. 
At  DuBois,  the  Board  having  authorized  us  to  prepare  a  Memorial 
for  Mr.  Houck,  we  decided  the  occasiou  was  too  great  for  us  to  imder- 
taLve  anything  like  a  suitable  memorial  in  so  short  a  time,  we  ask 
to  be  allowed  to  make  this  report  at  this  winter  meeting.  Now,  in- 
stead of  that  report,  we  are  asked  to  make  a  report  for  him. 

I  was  shocked  when  I  heard  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Derr.  I  found 
him  one  of  the  active  younger  members  of  the  Board.  I  knew  him 
well,  and  it  was  therefore  not  only  a  shock  that  came  to  me  as  a 
member  of  the  Memorial  Committee  of  which  he  was  chairman,  but 
a  personal  shock.  It  caused  me  to  think  of  the  Scriptural  injunction 
"one  shall  be  taken,  and  the  other  left."  This  brother  was  taken, 
and  it  behooves  us,  as  Brother  Glover  said,  to  be  prepared. 

I  want,  more  especially,  to  offer  this  tribute  to  my  friend,  Mr. 
Derr,  because  we  were  associated  together  on  this  committee.  We 
shall  miss  him. 

Any  further  remarks?  If  not,  are  you  ready  for  the  adoption  of 
this  repoi't? 

MR.  SHUEY:  But  should  there  not  be  a  report  made  on  Mr. 
Houck  ? 

The  CHAIRMAN:  It  has  been  suggested  that  a  special  commit- 
tee be  appointed  to  report  at  our  next  meeting,  in  behalf  of  Mr. 
Houck. 

MR.  COWAN:  With  that  provision,  I  move  that  this  report  be 
adopted. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  There  is  already  a  motion  to  that  effect  before 
the  house.   Is  that  motion  seconded? 

The  motion  was  properly  seconded,  and  adopted  unanimously  by 
a  rising  vote. 

MR.  BIDDLE:  Mr.  Chairman,  just  a  suggestion:  If  this  special 
committee  be  appointed,  place  Col.  John  A.  Woodward  as  Chairman 
of  it.    I  think  he  would  be  the  man  to  take  charge  of  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN:    I  had  the  names  already  selected. 

MR.  BIDDLE:   All  right,  then  ;  it  was  merely  a  suggestion. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  If  theie  are  no  objections,  I  will  name  as  this 
special  committee  to  prepare  a  suitable  memorial  for  Mr.  Houck,  Mr. 
Matthew  Rodgers,  Mr.  Horace  Seamans,  and  Mr.  C.  H.  DeWitt. 

MR.  BIDDLE:  I  just  now  recall  that  Col.  Woodward  is  sick  at 
his  home. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  I  would  like  that  to  say  at  DuBois  I  asked 
Col.  Woodward  to  help  us  out,  but  he  asked  to  be  excused. 

The  next  on  the  program  is  Miscellaneous  business.  Is  there  any 
unfinished  business  before  the  Board? 

MR.  PIOLLET:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  make  a  few  re- 
marks. It  seems  to  me  that  the  members  of  the  State  Board  of 
Agriculture  represent  every  countj^  in  the  State,  they  will  be  looked 
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upon  as  performing  a  large  part  of  their  function  m  not  only  pio- 
ducing  maximnm  crops  themselves,  with  which  to  feed  the  world,  but 
in  each  one  in  his  countv  and  neighborhood,  going  out  and  encourag- 
ino-  the  farmers  to  make  the  greatest  possible  production  of  food  in 
their  locality.  Pennsylvania  is  one  of  the  foremost  agricultural 
states,  as  well  as  ranking  high  in  minerals  and  industries. 

The'labor  question  is  serious,  and  where  we  will  get  it,  I  hardly  know 
vet  but  I  believe  there  will  be  a  way  found  that  will  enable  us  to  till 
our  soils  and  grow  our  crops.  And  I  believe  that  those  of  us  who  are 
livin*^  on  our  farms,  know  what  to  do.  I  believe  it  would  be  possible 
to  close  the  silk  mills  and  some  of  the  Department  stores,  and  all 
the  saloons,  and  get  some  of  these  men  to  help  ns  on  the  farms,  and 
I  believe  that  we,  as  members  of  the  Board,  can  do  a  great  deal  to 
bring  that  about  in  our  counties  by  talking  it,  and  I  also  believe  that 
it  is  our  duty,  as  membei-s  of  the  Board,  not  only  to  do  this,  but 
to  bring  it  about. 

MR  DeWITT :  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  cannot  altogether  agree  with 
Brother  Piollet.  We  are  friends  and  neighbors  in  adjoining  coun- 
ties and  I  would  like  to  agree  with  him,  but  we  have  not  got  the 
labor  we  need,  and  we  see  no  way  of  getting  it.  Brother  Piollet  cited 
a  number  of  instances  where  it  might  be  possible  for  us  to  get  labor. 
One  man  in  our  county  suggests  cutting  a  month  otf  the  school  year 
at  each  end  to  help  ns  in  our  Avork.  But  that  would  not  solve 
the  problem.  I  realize  from  what  we  have  heard  since  we  came 
here  and  what  the  newspapers  say,  and  what  the  people  say  who  come 
to  see  us,  that  the  farmers  of  other  nations,  too,  are  up  against  it. 
We  are  all  willing  to  do  our  part  and  put  the  crops  into  the  ground, 
but  if  we  cannot  get  help  to  harvest  them,  we  are  up  against  it. 
Many  acres  of  corn  and  grain  and  potatoes  were  not  harvested  m 
Tioga  county  this  year  because  we  could  not  get  the  help.  We,  most 
of  us  at  least,  in  Tioga,  have  silos,  but  the  corn  lay  on  the  ground 
for  two  months ;  we  could  not  get  it  to  the  silos  ;  and  when  it  did  get  m, 
it  was  not  more  than  half  value.  I  am  staying  over  for  the  meeting  to 
nio-ht  in  the  hope  that  there  mav  be  some  solution  offered.  I  think 
the  farmers  have  it  in  their  hearts  to  produce,  if  the  elements  will  let 
us,  but  how  to  do  it  without  labor— what  can  we  do? 

MR.  GLOVER:  This  morning  Mr.  Weinier  made  a  statement  in 
reference  to  the  propriety  of  having  double  service  chickens  and 
eggs  Now,  only  recently  I  received  some  gorgeously  illustrated  cir- 
culars asking  me  to  buy,  and  to  influence  my  neighbors  to  buy,  the 
production  of  this  manufacturer.  Now,  suppose  we  did  buy,  fully 
expecting  to  get  the  eggs,  and  our  chickens  were  not  of  the  right 
type  we  would  be  apt  to  lay  it  to  the  product  of  this  manufacturer, 
while  it  might  be  due  to  the  fact  that  our  chickens  were  not  double 
service  chickens. 

We  in  our  countv,  stand  only  second  to  Lancaster  and  Cumberland 
in  the  production  of  wheat  in  this  State,  per  acre.  The  price  of  wheat 
has  been  fixed  at  p.20,  but  the  market  price  is  about  ^2.27  Now, 
there  is  a  miller  in  the  western  part  of  our  country,  with  the  best 
water  mill  in  the  country,  and  he  has  been  buying  it  from  cars  along 
the  railroad  at  |2.15,  and  he  refuses  to  pay  more.  I,  as  a  member  of 
the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  filed  a  complaint  at  Washington. 
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Now,  what  I  want  to  know  is,  why  are  we  asked  to  produce  so  ranch, 
and  why  is  the  price  fixed,  if  the  mill  men  can  buy  it  at  so  much 
less,  and  we  must  either  meet  that  price  or  keep  our  wheat?  He  can 
mill  it  at  .f2.15  and  make  money,  but  how  about  the  farmer  who  pro- 
duces it?  In  our  county,  there  is  still  a  lot  of  wheat  in  the  county, 
probably  eight  hundred  or  a  thousand  bushels.  But  this  Buffalo 
wheat  is  stili  for  sale,  and  the  miller  is  going  to  buy  it  from  the  cars, 
at  12.13  or  p.l5.  Most  of  you  went  into  the  market  and  got  $2.08 
for  No.  2  wheat.   Why  this  discrepancy? 

Soon  the  price  will  be  fixed  for  corn.  We  produced  in  some  of  the 
counties  of  this  State,  the  highest  per  acre  in  the  United  States,  and 
all  of  us  produced  big  crops ;  then  we  went  into  the  market  and  got 
|1.25  or  or  40  or  50  or  60  cents.    Now,  I  want  to  know  how 

the  man  who  gets  this  price  for  his  corn  is  going  to  make  enough  to 
pay  for  a  good  Binder?  They  are  asking  .f200  for  the  7-S  Binder. 
Now,  why  is  it  that  the  price  of  the  farmers'  selling  product  is  fixed, 
but  not  the  price  of  his  buying  product? 

MR.  PIOLLET:    It  always  has  been  so. 

MR.  GLOVER:  I  think  we  should  go  on  record  as  protesting 
against  it. 

MR.  BLACK:  In  no  occupation  is  the  labor  situation  more  acute 
than  in  ours  and  the  miner's.  As  Mr.  DeWitt  says,  wheat  has  been 
unharvested,  and  corn  unharvested  and  potatoes  undug.  Coming 
down  here  on  the  train  yesterday,  I  saw  two  hundred  bushels  of 
apples  that  had  gone  to  waste,  because  they  could  not  be  harvested. 
The  situation  is  very  serious ;  labor  cannot  be  had  at  any  price.  Last 
summer,  about  a  hundred  and  sixty  boys  from  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  at 
Pittsbuigh  came  to  our  county  under  a  Y.  M.  C.  A.  leader.  These 
l)oys  were  not  familiar  with  farm  work,  but  they  pleased  the  farmers, 
— in  most  cases.  Tliey  were  in  a  camp,  and  were  placed  among  the 
farmers.  Their  help  Avas  not  equal  to  that  of  a  farm  laborer,  but  it 
was  somethiug.  These  boys  in  many  cases  were  excellent  boys,  and 
will  be  back  again  this  sunmier.  In  a  little  neighboring  town,  near 
where  I  live,  they  raise  strawberries,  anA  this  year  the  crop  would 
have  been  entirely  lost  if  it  had  not  been  for  a  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  boys,  mostly  smaller  than  the  other  lot,  who  came  and  helped 
pick  the  strawberries.  As  I  have  said,  this  has  been  a  little  help 
to  us,  bu.t  the  situation  is  serious.  T  believe  it  will  be  useless  to  ask 
our  farmers  to  increase  the  crops  unless  they  supply  us  with  help. 

MR.  HERR:  I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  labor  question 
as  we  see  it  down  in  Lancaster.  We  farm  on  intensive  lines,  and  can- 
not increase  our  crop,  and  I  believe  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  increase 
it.   Why  should  I  grow  fifteen  acres  if  I  can  grow  as  much  on  twelve? 

Then,  again,  there  is  the  problem  of  our  help  leaving  us  and  going 
to  work  in  the  munitions  factories.  The  fact  is.  they  are  getting  more 
for  their  work  than  we,  on  the  farms,  are  able  to  pay  them,  and 
nothing  will  change  the  situation  until  we  get  enough  for  our  crops 
to  enable  us  to  pay  them  the  same  rate  for  labor.  (Applause).  I 
have  a  man  workii^g  on  my  farm,  paying  him  fair  wages;  some  time 
ago  they  were  building  a  bridge  in  the  neighborhood,  and  paying  45 
cents  an  hour  for  labor.  My  man  left  me  and  went  and  worked  on  the 
bridge  until  it  was  finished;  then  he  came  back.    What  could  I  do? 
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The  only  way  I  see  that  this  problem  would  be  so  fixed  that  it  would 
never  bother  us  again,  and  would  enable  us  to  compete  in  payment  for 
labor,  would  be  for  the  government  to  take  over  tlie  farms,  as  did  the 
railroad  and  guarantee  us  a  certain  profit  for  maintaining  them.  T 
see  by  the  paper  where  Schwab  says  that  labor  will  control  this 
(Country.  Perhaps  he  is  right,  but  if  he  is,  he's  one  of  the  fellows 
that  are  accountable  for  it.  Now  take  us  down  in  Lancaster  County ; 
Ave  are  feeding  there  some  16,000  head  of  cattle — with  feed  at  $1.75 
to  |!2.00 ;  but  what  are  we  to  do?  We  have  our  money  tied  up  in  this 
(Cattle  and  must  wait  until  they  go  to  mai-ket  before  we  get  any  return. 
;So,  perhaps,  you  think  we  don't  have  some  problems  to  contend  with 
besides  labor,  serious  as  that  is !  . 

MR.  KTLLAM :  I  wonder  whether  this,  after  all,  is,  not  a  govern- 
ment question?  While  we  are  short  of  labor,  there  are  450,000,000 
people  begging  for  work  over  in  China  and  India,  and  willing  and 
anxious  to  come  to  tbis  country  if  our  Government  will  only  let  them 
in,  and  they  are  willing  to  do  menial  work,  too.  I  know  a  great  many 
people  think  they  should  be  excluded,  but  why  should  we  not  avail 
ourselves  of  what  ofl'ers  when  we  are  called  upon  to  make  a  maximum 
production,  without  any  labor  here?  - 

MR.  SHOENER:  I  want  to  go  on  record  as  seconding  Mr.  Herr. 
If  the  Government  can  offer  to  the  experienced  farmer  as  much  as 
he  is  making  and  then  furnish  us  with  the  labor,  it  would  be  all  right. 
One  experienced  farmer  is  worth  half  a  dozen  High  School  boys. 

A  MEMBER  :  I  have  listened  with  a  great  deal  of  interest  to  this 
discussion.  I  agree  Avith  Mr.  Herr,  and  Mr.  Piollet  and  others  who 
contend  that  until  we  can  pay  the  same  ])rice  for  labor  that  labor 
can  get  elsewhere,  Ave  will  have  trouble.  I  had  a  man  in  my  employ 
from  1912  to  1917.  Then  one  day  I  got  a  letter  from  the  New  York 
Central  Railroad  asking  for  a  recommendation  for  this  man.  Of 
course  I  gave  it  to  him ;  they  were  offering  four  dollars  a  day.  I 
told  him  I  could  not  pay  any  better  because  I  had  doubled  his  wages 
since  the  war  began,  and  the  govei'nment  liad  doubled  the  price  of 
wheat.  I  coukl  not  treble  them  because  the  government  had  not  trebled 
the  price  of  wheat.  He  said  he  would  be  willing  to  stay  with  me  for 
fifty  cents  a  day  less,  but  I  could  not  afford  to  pay  it,  so  I  had  to  let 
him  go.  You  can  really  not  blame  these  men  for  trying  to  do  the  same 
as  we  are  doing — advance  ourselves. 

MR.  KILLAM:  Now,  T  don't  agree  witli  that.  I  have  had  a  fel- 
low working  for  me  for  the  last  five  years.  I  have  doubled  his  pay, 
but  I  cannot  pay  |3.50  to  |4.00 ;  to  pay  this,  we  would  have  to  have 
13.50  for  wheat,  or  f3.00  for  Avheat  and  |2.00  for  eggs,  and  the  people 
can't  stand  it.   I  am  in  favor  of  Government  solution  of  this  problem. 

MR.  SHUEY:  I  think  the  great  mistake  is  that  the  farmers  have 
not  organized  themselves  like  labor.  If  we  Avere  organized,  we  would 
have  some  say  in  the  price  of  our  produce;  as  it  is,  the  price  is  al- 
ways made  for  us  to  sell  by,  but  when  it  comes  to  buying,  we  buy 
at  the  best  price  Ave  can.  Now,  neither  the  government  nor  the  manu- 
facturers feel  callerl  upon  to  help  the  farmer,  but  let  organized  labor 
go  to  them  for  something  and  they  always  get  what  they  want.  Why? 

9       '  . 
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Because  they  are  organized,  and  go  as  an  organized  body,  Avhile  the 
faraier  depends  on  himself  and  has  no  organization.  If  we  were 
organized,  they  would  be  just  as  ready  to  help  us.  Those  of  you  wlio 
heard  the  man  from  the  Pood  Department  last  night  will  remember 
that  is  what  he  also  said,  and  I  know  I  am  right. 

ME.  WEIMER:  I  am  looking  at  this  labor  situation  from  another 
point  of  view — both  as  a  manufacturer  and  a  farmer.  I  can  agree 
with  the  gentleman  over  here  about  government  solution,  but  let  me 
show  you  another  side  of  it:  I  have  a  cousin,  eighteen  years  old,  and 
rather  over-gi'own  like  myself.  He  has  never  done  much  work  of 
any  kind— has  been  something  of  a  pet.  But  the  other  day  he  saw  an 
advertisement  for  carpenters  on  government  work,  so  he  marched 
down  to  the  hardware  store  and  bought  a  plane  and  a  square  and  a 
saw  and  then  went  and  stood  in  line.  They  hired  him,  and  pay  him 
•16.50  a  day,  with  time  and  half  time  for  overtime  and  double  time 
for  Sundays  and  holidays.  He  is  no  more  a  carpenter  than  I  am  an 
angel;  he  knows  no  more  about  carpentering  than  the  man  in  the 
moon.  The  man  who  hired  him  is  at  fault,  and  the  Government  that 
hii'ed  him  is  at  fault. 

Now,  the  only  way  for  the  government  to  solve  this  labor  question, 
is  to  reduce  the  price  of  labor,  and  the  price  of  food  in  proportion. 
Then  something  can  be  done.  Now,  my  farm  is  near  the  coal  regions, 
and  these  men  get  from  eight  to  ten  dollars  a  day  for  working  eight 
hours.  What  would  they  charge  me  to  work  on  my  farm?  So  you 
see  how  serious  this  problem  is. 

Now,  in  manufacturing:  we  are  making  manganese  parts  for  the 
United  States.  Recently  the  plant  broke  down,  and  the  Government 
sent  me  word  to  get  it  lixed  up  at  once,  so  as  to  go  on  with  the  work. 
Now  I  am  working  eigheen  hours  a  day  for  the  last  six  months,  and 
have  about  reached  the  limit,  but  I  worked  all  day  and  all  night  on 
this  job.  I  asked  two  of  our  men  to  help  me,  and  told  them  that  if 
they  would  work  one  day  and  one  night,  1,  myself,  would  take  the 
next  shift  again,  but  I  simply  had  to  have  some  sleep.  These  men 
were  getting  six  dollars  a  day.  What  do  you  think  they  said  ?  "Yes, 
if  you  will" give  me  double  time,"  making  it  twelve  dollars  a  day! 
Now  that  man  had  been  working  with  my  father  and  myself  for  forty- 
four  years.  Now,  why  did  that  man  get  double  time?  You  and  T 
would  have  done  it  from  patriotic  motives,  but  he  had  to  have  double 
time — and  it  is  the  attitude  characteristic  of  labor  throughout  the 
country  to-day.  I  don't  believe  the  people  of  the  country  realize  what 
we  are  u])  against.  I  believe  the  labor  element  think  they  have  the 
employer  where  they  want  him,  and  they  can  squeeze  him.  I  am 
soriw,  because  it  is  going  to  strike  my  family  very  hard.  They  have 
the  reputation  of  never  discharging  a  man  Avhen  ge  gets  old.  A  man 
died  recently  who  had  been  with  us  for  sixty-two  years;  he  got  so 
old  that  we  had  to  bring  him  to  the  works  in  a  carriage,  because  he 
thought  the  works  could  not  run  without  him.  Now  you  see  how  it 
strikes  me. 

Now  you  see  what  we  are  up  against.  What  you  and  I  would  do 
for  nothing  for  the  Government,  these  men  want  dollars  and  cents, 
and  it  is  not  the  wage-earner  to-day,  but  the  employer  who  sits  up 
and  figures  how  to  meet  his  bills.  I  don't  believe  in  government  con- 
trol, or  in  government  regulation  of  wages.   The  railroads  are  under 
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government  control,  and  they  will  soon  enough  see  the  folly  of  it. 
Now,  I  think  the  Government  should  fix  the  price  for  labor,  and 
also  for  food,  and  then  see  that  there  is  a  proper  return  for  the  man 
whose  capital  is  invested.  Now,  take  the  price  of  honey.  I  have 
been  selling  it  at  twenty  cents  for  the  last  ten  years,  and  it  does  not 
cost  any  more  to  produce  than  it  did  ten  years  ago.  I  went  to  market 
recently,  and  asked  a  woman  what  she  was  asking  for  honey ;  she  said 
thirty-five  cents.  I  said  "why?"  She  said  "Oh,  because  everything 
else  has  gone  up."  Now,  it  did  not  cost  any  more  for  the  bees  to 
bring  that  honey  home  than  it  did  ten  years  ago.  Now,  I  wonder  if 
there  is  not  a  nigger  in  the  wood-pile.  It  is  time  something  was  done ; 
and  yet  it  is  hardly  safe  to  talk.  I  could  be  arrested  right  here  on 
this  floor  and  be  sent  to  jail  for  a  long  term  of  years  for  criticising 
conditions  as  they  exist  to-day.  Now,  why  should  there  be  a  carload 
of  coal  standing  on  a  siding  awaiting  ti'ansportation  until  the  snow 
is  three  feet  deep  on  it,  when  there  is  a  railroad  thirty-nine  miles 
long  which  will  take  it  to  market  at  once,  without  going  two  hun- 
dred miles  around  by  the  main  trunk  line?  It  is  time  dirty  politics 
was  dropped ;  things  are  in  a  serious  condition,  and  the  sooner  this 
is  realized,  the  better.  I  don't  care  what  a  man  is — Democrat,  Re- 
publican, Prohibition,  or  what  not,  so  long  as  he  is  big  enough  to  lay 
aside  party  and  personal  prejudices  and  put  the  welfare  of  the 
country  first. 

Now  look  at  our  Agricultural  Department  clearing  woodlots  for 
farm  purposes  at  a  cost  of  three  hundred  dollars  an  acre,  when  there 
are  idle  farms  all  around  us  that  need  only  labor  to  make  them 
productive ! 

Now,  I  am  liable  to  be  arrested  for  saying  these  things  here,  but 
I  feel  better  for  getting  it  out  of  my  system.  Some  one  is  doing 
things  that  are  not  right — and  the  sooner  this  is  recognized,  the 
better.  Things  will  not  begin  to  improve  until  we  realize  what  we 
are  tip  against. 

MR.  KILLAM:  You  are  right.  I  believe  it  is  a  stiff  proposition  to 
assume  that  we  will  get  out  all  right.  We  have  some  big  men  who 
should  be  on  the  shelf— and  they  will  come  into  their  own.  Now, 
our  Government  does  make  mistakes,  and  I  believe  the  sooner  this 
is  recognized,  the  sooner  things  will  come  out  all  right.  I  believe 
they  will  come  out  all  right,  but  I  see  only  one  way  to  do  it. 

MR.  PIOLLET:  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  about  time  to  adjourn.  This 
labor  question  will  be  gone  over  at  the  meeting  to-night,  and  perhaps 
we  can  get  a  little  light  on  it  there. 

MR.  McGOWAN:  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  a  gentleman  here  whose 
face  is  familiar  to  many  of  us,  and  whose  voice  we  should  like  to  hear 
before  we  adjourn.    I  refer  to  Mr.  Dorsett. 

The  CHAIRMAN :  We  shall  be  glad  to  have  a  few  words  from  Mr. 
Dorsett  before  we  adjourn. 

MR.  DORSETT:  Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Board:  I 
have  listened  to  this  discussion  with  a  great  deal  of  interest.  I 
think  that  Mr.  Killam  and  Mr.  Weimer,  perhaps  come  as  near  the 
mark  as  anyone,  in  discussing  this  problem.  Like  Mr.  Weimer,  there 
are  a  great  many  things  that  I  feel  like  saying,  but  this  is  not  the 
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time  to  say  them.  We  may  uot  be  satisfied  with  all  that  the  Govern- 
ment does,  but  we  want  to  remember  that  you  and  I  belong  to  the 
Government.  ... 

I  am  quite  sure  that  before  this  war  is  over,  and  perhaps  withm 
the  next  three  or  four  months,  the  Government  will  realize  the  nec- 
essity of  conscripting  labor,  and  will  proceed  to  conscript  it,  including 
that  of  the  farmer,  just  as  it  took  over  the  railroads,  and  I  believe 
they  will  go  even  further  than  that:  They  will  give  each  man  his 
place,  and  give  him  recognition  for  services  he  performs  just  the 
same  as  they  give  to  the  men  in  the  army.  The  Government  itself  is 
giving  greater  recognition  to  the  farmer  to-day  than  ever  before,  but 
I  don't  see  how  the  problem  is  going  to  be  solved.  Men  are  leaving 
the  farm  and  going  to  the  munitions  plants.  Why?  Because  they 
can  make  more  money  there. 

Now,  another  mistake  that  I  see  the  Government  is  making,  and 
one  which  they  will  have  to  remedy,  is  the  taking  of  skilled  labor 
everywhere  and  putting  it  into  the  army.  It  is  not  only  the  farmer 
that  is  short  of  skilled  labor;  other  industries  vital  to  the  conduct  ot 
the  war  are  suffering  from  a  shortage  of  labor.  But  skilled  labor  is 
needed  on  the  farm  as  well  as  in  the  factory— even  more.  Why? 
Because  the  man  who  tills  the  farm  intelligently  and  profitably  must 
know  something  about  it.  and  the  Government  must  see  that  in  some 
way  we  get  this  skilled  labor.  Now  the  boys  on  the  farm  are  not 
better  than  any  other  boys  who  enter  the  army,  but  they  know  how 
to  produce  food,  and  unless  we  produce  more  food  to  send  to  our 
boys  in  France,  the  situation  will  be  not  only  serious,  but  critical. 
Of  what  use  will  it  be  to  send  two  or  three  million  boys  over  there 
into  the  trenches,  unless  we  make  proper  preparation  to  feed  them? 
I  understand  that  there  are  a  million  or  more  there  now,  many  ot 
them  from  the  farm ;  and  every  time  you  take  a  boy  away  from  the 
farm,  you  lose  a  producer  and  make  a  consumer  of  food,  and  I  wish 
it  could  be  impressed  on  every  boy  on  the  farm,  that  he  is  serving  his 
countrv  just  as  Avell,  and  "doing  his  bit"  in  just  as  good  a  fashion  by 
staying  right  home  on  the  farm  and  helping  to  produce  food  to  feed 
the  army  and  the  allies,  as  if  he  went  into  the  trenches  himself.  Food 
must  he  produced,  in  order  to  win  this  war. 

Now  just  a  word  in  regard  to  the  poultry  industry.  We  have  been 
trying  for  sometime  to  see  if  we  could  not  get  feed  for  the  poultry 
at  a  reasonable  price.  We  have  tried  several  methods  and  various 
sources,  and  I  am  now  taking  up  with  a  poultry-man  in  Western 
Pennsylvania  the  question  of  producing  a  feed  from  a  formula  that 
will  keep  up  the  standard  and  still  be  reasonable  in  cost.  As  soon 
as  the  question  is  thoroughly  worked  out,  Ave  shall  be  glad  to  give 
it  to  you. 

Now  another  thing ;  distillers'  grains  have  been  out  of  the  market 
since  the  prohibition  went  into  effect,  and  I  suppose  by  another 
year,  brewers'  grains  will  be  the  same.  We  are  taking  up  with  the 
milling  interests  of  the  State,  the  question  of  producing  a  grain  that 
will  take  the  place  of  this,  and  place  it  with  each  mill  and  each  dealer 
'  in  the  State,  so  that  no  matter  where  you  buy  your  feed,  and  you  can 
buy  it  from  tlie  man  nearest  to  you— you  Avill  obtain  it  at  a  uniform 
price  everywhere  in  the  State,  and  Ave  hope  this  price  will  be  a  little 
lower  than  you  are  paying  now. 
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Now  IS  Brother  Piollet  said,  it  is  expected  of  each  of  us  to  do 
^  U  T  HmVt  like  to  even  think  of  expressions  I  have  heard  in 
Z^^ll'l^^cL^^TZ^er.  must  take  care  of  ourselves." 
Rathei  let  us^Lrmce  a  little  bit;  for,  as  I  said  before  we  all  be- 
W  to  The  Government,  and  if  that  Government  can  take  a  man 
bodilv  out  of  hi  home  and  his  business  and  send  him  several  thou- 
Lnd  mi  es  across  the  water;  if  it  can  take  o^^onr-^^^ 
rpc^iilnte  business  as  it  is  even  now  doing;  it  can  put  both  the  taimei 
and  the  co^^^^^^  ^-an  out  of  business.   We  have      right  to  shut 

ourselves  lip  in  our  own  houses  and  our  own  back  yards,  and  refuse 
to  share\^th  oiir  neighbors.    If  we  do  not  do  it  willingly,  we  wil 
be  compel  e^^^^^^      it;  and  if  we  do  not  produce  a  maximum  amoun 
without  compul^       we  will  do  it  under  compulsion,    ^^e  have  got 
to  sacrifice  and  we  might  iust  as  well  make  up  our  minds  to  do  it 
And  t  the  war  should  end  in  1918,  and  your  boy  and  my  boy  should 
be  allowed  to  come  back  to  us,  we  will  feel  all  the  better  and  enjoy 
it  all  the  more  for  having  "done  our  bit."    And  ^'l^f ^ /^^  ^^^.^ 
home  as  vou  soon  will  go,  let  it  be  with  your  minds  firmly  set  to 
Se /our'  acres Voduce^more  in  1918  than  they  ever  did  before,  so 
that  our  armies  and  our  allies  may  be  fed. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  The  hour  has  now  come  for  us  to  adjourn— 
bul  l  see  ttie  Secretary  coming  in.  Have  you  anything  to  say,  Mr. 
Secretary,  before  we  adjourn?  -  ,. 

The  SECRET ARY:  I  don't  know  that  I  can  add  anything  to  what 
has  been  satk  I  have  not  been  here  a  great  deal  of  the  time;  I  have 
been  in  and  out  and.  between  this  meeting  and  the  other  meetings 
ind  the  show,  and  my  office,  I  have  been  pretty  busy. 

I  would  however,  like  to  refer  to  the  question  of  shortage  of  seed 
coL  that  we  ax-e  up  against  this  year.  How  far  has  this  been  dis- 
cussed? 

MR.  WELD :    It  has  not  been  touched  on. 

The  SECRETARY:  Well  you  want  to.  It  is  one  of  the  serious 
problenis  we  are  up  against  this  year.  As  a  rule,  the  Northern  Coun- 
?'es  of  our  State  are  short  of  seed  corn,  and  this  year  we  will  need 
fSty  or  flftv  thousand  bushels  of  corn  for  seed.  I  have  already  re- 
ceived ordei  for  five  thousand  bushels  of  it.  The  Department  is  will- 
ing to  buy  the  seed  and  give  it  to  the  farmers  at  just  what  it  costs  us, 
Sus  transportation.  We  have  a  fund  of  .125,000  given  us  by  the  last 
Legislature;  vou  will  readily  see  how  far  that  will  go  towards  buying 
fiftv  tho^^^^^^  bushels  of  corn;  but  we  expect  to  use  the  same  money 
over  and  over  again ;  as  fast  as  we  dispose  of  one  lot  of  seed  corn,  we 
will  ?ake  that  mon^y  to  buy  more.  This  corn  will  be  tested,  and 
every  effort  used  to  make  sure  that  it  is  good  seed  corn 

Clover  seed  is  a  little  scarce,  and  I  find  from  reports  that  have 
come  \n,-  ^hat  it  is  not  easy  to  get,  so  we  will  be  a  little  short  on 
that.    Am  I  right,  Mr.  Dorsett? 

MR.  DORSETT:  Yes. 

The  SECRETARY:  If  vou  will  let  us  know  what  you  need  and 
let  us  ship  it  bv  communities,  so  as  to  make  it  all  in  one  shipment, 
we  shaU  ?e  very  glad  to  deliver  it  to  you.  You  need  not  buy  it  if  you 
do  not  want  it.  _ 
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How,  if  ail}'  neighborhood  is  buying  machinery,  and  there  is  any 
question  of  getting  it  there,  let  us  know.  We  will  see  if  we  can't  get 
it  through.  We  have  been  very  successful  in  delivering  fertilizer, 
and  think  perhaps  we  can  deliver  the  machinery,  too.  The  railroads 
have  been  very  willing  to  co-operate.  Very  often  individuals  do  not 
have  the  same  influence  as  the  Department,  and  where  we  can  help 
you,  let  us  know.   We  will  be  glad  to  have  you  call  on  us. 

MR.  COWAN:   Does  the  same  thing  apply  to  clover  seed? 

MR.  SHOENP]R:    And  to  tractors? 

The  SECRTARY:    Yes;  that  comes  under  farm  machinery. 

MR.  SHOENER:  Could  you  buy  from  the  manufacturer  and  ship 
to  the  farmer,  plus  the  cost  of  transportation? 

The  SECRETARY :  I  hardly  think  so ;  we  would  hardly  have  the 
right  to  go  into  the  market  to  buy.  The  best  we  can  do  is  to  try  to 
get  them  through  for  delivery. 

MR.  SHOENER:  The  only  reason  I  mentioned  it  is,  I  thought 
that  if  the  Department  could  get  it  for  the  farmer,  it  would  reduce 
the  price.  - 

The  SECRETARY:  No  question  about  that.  There  is  one  price 
to  the  manufacturer,  another  to  the  dealer,  and  still  another  to  the 
purchaser.   There  is  where  you  gain  by  co-operation. 

MR.  COWAN :   But  what  about  the  corn  we  get ;  is  it  tested  ? 

The  SECRETARY:  Yes;  1  have  the  State  College  take  the  corn, 
and  they  test  it  there  for  germination  before  we  buy  it ;  we  won't  buy 
any  corn  that  is  not  good. 

MR.  COWAN :  The  reason  I  ask  is  because  there  is  quite  a  good 
deal  of  corn  in  our  county  that  has  not  been  tested. 

The  SECRETARY:  We  have  it  tested  thoroughly ;  there  is  a  lot  of 
com  that  is  hardly  fit  for  feed,  let  alone  seed,  but  we  have  it  all  tested. 

I  want  to  thank  the  Board  for  the  splendid  attendance  we  have 
had  this  session.  I  was  a  little  afraid  because  of  the  unusually  cold 
weather  and  the  inconvenience  of  travel,  that  the  attendance  would 
not  be  good. 

I  want  you  to  feel  that  the  Department  is  here  to  help  you  and  is 
glad  to  do  anything  it  can  for  you.  Don't  hesitate  to  caU  on  us  where 
we  can  be  of  service. 

The  CHAIRMAN:   Is  there  anything  further  before  we  adjourn? 

MR.  DEWITT:  Some  one  has  entertained  us  with  this  show.  I 
think  it  is  one  of  the  finest  exhibitions  of  farm  products  that  I  have 
seen  in  many  a  day.  Our  Secretary,  Mr.  Patton,  is  the  man  who  has 
encouraged  this,  and  I  move  that  there  be  a  vote  of  thanks  extended 
to  Mr.  Patton  for  making  it  possible  for  us  to  have  this  show. 

MR.  COWAN:    I  second  the  motion.  .  ;  ' 

This  motion  was  unanimously  carried  by  a  rising  vote.  ^ 

The  CHAIRMAN:   The  Board  will  now  stand  adjourned. 
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.  .      -  •  i   .  F.oard  of  Trade  Buildiug, 

,  :  Wednesday,  January  23,  1918. 

7.B0  p.  m. 

Mr.  E.  S.  Bayard  in  the  chair. 

The  CHAIKMAN :    The  hour  has  come  wheu  we  will  have  to  come 
to  order.    I  alwavs  like  to  open  a  program  on  time  even  if  I  have 
no  speakers  here.^  We  expect  to  have  with  us  to-night  some  of  the 
o-reatest  speakers  of  the  day,  if  not  the  greatest,  and  we  expect  to 
thrash  ont  one  of  the  greatest  questions  of  the  day  if  j^'^^know 
We  are  told,  and  truthfully,  that  food  will  wm  the  war.  know 
that  to  produce  food  we  must  have  labor,  both,  skilled  and  unskilled 
and  we  also  know  that  we  have  not  got  it,  and  have  no  prospect 
of  aettino-  it    We  know  that  food  will  win  the  war,  and  the  war  has 
oot  to  be  won.   This  -Thing,"  as  the  President  calls  it,  has  got  to  be 
^ut  down,  and  I  think  that  even  our  Quaker  friends  wil  agree  with 
me  that  we  must  fight,  and  fight  on,  until  we  have  established  peace 
forever  (applause)  ;  and  I  hope  our  people  will  back  up  our  President 
when  he  savs,  that  this  must  be  the  last  war.   We  must  fight  until 
it  is  won  (Applause)  ;  but  before  it  is  won,  I  am  atraid  we  will  be 
called  upon  to  make  greater  sacrifices  than  we  dream  of  now.  But 
first  and  foremost,  we  must  raise  food.   That  is  our  part.  Important 
as  money  is,  it  is  not  now  primarily  a  question  of  money.    It  is  a 
question  of  food.   The  day  has  gone  by  when  money  will  buy  things. 
Take  sugar,  for  instance.   If  you  are  regulated  as  we  are  m  our  town, 
money  will  not  buy  you  more  than  one  pound  of  sugar.   No  matter 
how  much  money  you  have,  or  how  good-looking  you  are,  you  can  t 
o-et  more  than  one  pound  of  sugar.    And  unless  we  furnish  our 
farmers  with  labor,  the  time  will  come  when  money  will  not  buy  a 
ham  or  anything  felse.   You  will  all  be  put  on  a  ration,  and,  indeed, 
vou  and  I,  and  all  the  rest  of  us,  are  already  on  a  ration.    If  you 
want  any  proof,  look  around  you,  and  see  the  things  tliat  money  can- 
not buy.   So  the  most  important  thing  now  before  us  is  to  raise  food 
But  to'  raise  food  we  must  have  labor,  and  most  of  it  must  be  skilled 
labor    When  any  one  tells  vou  that  farm  labor  is  not  skilled  labor, 
vou  know  at  once  where  to  place  him— how  to  classify  him.   We  are 
told  that  "in  a  multitude  of  counsellors  there  is  safety,"  and  I  am  in 
hopes  that  this  evening  we  will  be  able  to  evolve  something  out  of 
this  multitude.   We  have  no  conception  of  the  magnitude  of  the  task- 
before  us ;  we  have  only  begun  to  see  around  the  edges  of  it.   No  one 
at  Washington  seems  to  have  realized  what  we  are  up  against.  This 
war  is  the  most  awful  thing  the  world  has  ever  known,  and  we  are 
facino-  the  oreatest  problem  the  world  has  ever  known.  In  all  history, 
nothing  like  this  was  ever  heard  of,  and  it  is  up  to  us  tg  grapple  with 
this  "Thing"  and  conquer  it  for  ourselves  and  for  those  who  come 
after  us    And  in  order  to  conquer  it,  we  must  have  food. 

Last  Fall  in  going  around,  I  saw  the  most  tired  lot  of  men  and 
women  that'  I  have  ever  seen  in  my  life.  They  tried  to  raise  things 
and  they  did  it,  but  some  of  them  could  not  get  their  corn  husked 
or  their  fruit  gathered.  I  have  only  this  week  seen  fields  m  which 
the  corn  is  still  unhusked,  and  orchards  in  which  the  apples  were 
still  hanging  on  the  trees.  Now,  then,  to  raise  food  we  must  have 
labor. 
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Has  Mr.  McSparran  arrived  j^et?  I  would  ratlier  be  dowu  there 
in  the  audience,  so  that  if  there  is  any  scrimmage,  like  there  was  two 
years  ago,  I  could  be  in  the  thick  of  it.  This  is  not  a  dignified  meet- 
ing, with  a  dignitary  in  the  Chair.  We  are  open  to  suggestions  irom 
the  floor,  and  we  want  them  to  come  thick  and  fast.  Let  us  have  your 
suggestions  as  to  the  solutions  of  this  question  that  is  so  vital  to 
each  one  of  us.  Don't  be  afraid  to  express  yourselves.  I  know  there 
is  not  a  man  here  who  would  talk  treason  or  sedition,  or  even  think  it, 
so  talk  out.  Open  up  and  our  Secretary  here  will  make  a  memoran- 
dum of  any  ideas  that  may  be  presented,  which  have  the  slightest 
bearing  on  the  subject,  and  we  will  sift  them  out  and  see  what  can 
be  done  with  them.  Prof.  Dennis  is  here  with  one  solution  which  he 
thinks  he  has  arrived  at,  and  he  will  now  tell  us  about  it.  His  sub- 
ject is  "The  High  School  Boy  and  Agricultural  Production." 

Prof.  Dennis  spoke  as  follows :  - 
THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  BOr  AND  AGRICULTUEAL  PRODUCTION 


BY  LINDLEY  H.  DENNIS, 
Director  Agricultural  Education,  Pennsylvania  Department  of  PuUic 

Instruction. 


Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  and  Mr.  Chairman:  I  am  reminded,  in  my 
position  here  to-night,  of  the  story  of  Finnegan,  with  which  some  of 
you,  doubtless,  are  familiar.  Finnegan,  as  a  section  boss  had  to 
make  his  reports  to  Flannigan,  who  told  him  to  "boil  them  down." 
After  repeated  admonitions  on  the  subject,  he  fmallj  sat  up  one  night 
after  an  engine  had  been  off  the  track,  and  worked  out  a  report  for 
Flannigan  which  he  thought  would  be  brief  enough  to  meet  with  the 
gentleman's  approval,  it  ran  something  like  this:  "Off  again,  on 
again,  gone  again;  Finnegan."  I  was  "on"  the  program  as  originally 
planned ;  then  when  it  was  decided  to  turn  this  into  a  patriotic  rally 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  I  was  "off 
again,"  in  that  I  willingly  retired  to  make  place  for  a  speaker  of  na- 
tional prominence;  he  has  not  yet  reached  here,  so  I'm  "on  again," 
and  it  will  not  be  long  before  I'm  "gone  again,"  because  my  message 
will  not  be  a  very  long  one.  I  am  here  to  present  only  one  phase  of 
the  farm  labor  question  that  has  taken  on  such  large  proportions. 

My  friends,  many  of  you,  and  probably  all  of  you,  have  been  mem- 
bers of  a  bucket  brigade  in  lighting  a  fire,  and  you  all  know  that 
from  the  man  at  the  pump  to  the  man  who  throws  the  bucket  of  water 
on  the  fire,  all  the  way  down  the  line,  there' is  not  one  man  who 
could  be  dispensed  with,  and  that  the  cry  that  goes  constantly  doAvn 
the  line  is  "more  water,  more  water,  more  water,"  and  if  you  worked 
fast  when  you  entered  the  bucket  brigade,  after  you  were  in  it  a 
little  while,  you  worked  faster,  and  wlien  you  heard  the  cry  "more 
water,"  you  speeded  np  with  all  the  power  in  you.  Now,  there  is  not 
a  man  in  this  audience  that  does  not  know  that  this  great  country 
of  ours  is  afire,  and  that  we,  every  one  of  us,  are  part  of  the  bucket- 
brigade  that  must  put  out  that  fire,  and  that  our  place  is  somewhere 
in  the  line  that  is  working  to  save  our  country  and  our  flag.  (Ap- 
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plause).  Every  last  one  of  \is  should  be  standing  now  in  tliat  bucket 
brigade,  wliere^we  can  be  of  tlie  most  service,  and  as  the  fight  goes  on, 
the  cry  will  come  with  increasing  vehemence  "mOre  water,  more 
water,"  and  we  will  have  to  speed  up  as  we  never  have  speeded  up 
before.  And  it  is  in  answer  to  this  cry  for  ''more  Avater.  more  water," 
that  I  want  to  bring  out  to-night  one  little  point  of  the  labor  question. 

Germany,  with  her  three  hundred  thousand  square  miles  of  captured 
territory  and  her  fortv-two  millions  of  captured  people,  has  realized 
that  she  not  only  has  had  to  fight  the  Avar,  but  she  has  had  to  provide 
food  for  herself"  and  her  allies,  and  she  has  so  arranged  things  that 
she  has  lost  in  nothing  but  man-power,  a:nd  she  is  making  her  cap- 
tives take  their  places.  Throughout  Poland,  and  all  that  magnificent 
conquered  territorv,  she  is  making  her  captives  produce  the  food  to 
keep  her  going,  and  I  tell  you  that  one  of  the  greatest  problems  we 
haA^e  before  us  is  hoAV  to  produce  the  food  to  help  us  win  this  war; 
the  war  will  be  Avon — it  must  be  won,  but  it  is  necessary  for  each  one 
of  us  to  ask  ourselves  the  question,  "how  can  AA^e  win  it,  and  what 
is  mA'  part  in  it?" 

IS'oV,  I  don't  want  to  speak  of  the  labor  fight  that  is  before  us  m 
Pennsvlvania.  ]S>ariy  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men  have  gone 
out  of  our  State  to'  enter  the  army  and  navy  and  their  various 
branches;  in  fact,  so  many  men  have  gone,  that  we  have  furnished 
nearly  ten  per  cent,  of  the  entire  army  and  navy.   When  we  realize 
this,  we  realize  why  the  labor  situation  is  acute :  why  it  affects  our 
homes,  our  schools  and  our  colleges,  and  all  our  industries.   Our  High 
Schools  have  lost  heavily,  and  our  State  College  has  twenty  per  cent, 
of  its  living  graduates  in  service  to-day.   I  know  of  one  High  School 
that  had  sixteen  hundred  boys  enrolled;  it  has  twelA'e  hundred. 
Another  with  one  hundred  boys,  lost  fifty  per  cent,  of  its  enrollment ; 
twenty-five  per  cent,  have  gone  iuto  the  munitions  factories  and  kin- 
dred industries,  and  another  twenty-fiA^e  per  cent,  have  gone  into  the 
service.   Now.  gentlemen,  this  is  one  of  the  conditions  we  must  face. 
Unless  our  schools  are  maintained,  there  will  not  be  enough  educated 
men  when  this  war  comes  to  an  end.    The  labor  situation  will  take 
more  of  our  undergraduates  as  time  goes  on,  and  the  draft  will  also 
claim  them.   Xow.  I  want,  in  a  very  humble  manner — and  I  want  to 
emphasize  -that— bring  one  phase  of  this  situation  before  you  to-night. 
I  have  no  solution,  but  T  believe  I  can  mention  one  force  in  the  long 
lire  of  the  bucket  brigade;  to  use  the  boys  who  are  noAv  enrolled  in 
the  H'gh  Schools — ^boys-  from  sixteen  to  tA\'enty-one  years  of  age.  This 
mav  help  to  solve  the  problem  in  a  very  small  way,  and  it  will  also 
help  to  counteract  the  effort  that  is  being  made  to  get  these  High 
School  boys  into  the  draft  and  into  the  army  before  they  have  com- 
pleted their  education.    I  understand  that  there  are  a  hundred  and 
thirty  boys  here  now  from  some  of  the  rural  vocational  schools,  in 
charge  of  one  of  their  teachers.   If  the  advocates  of  this  form  of  con- 
scription have  their  way,  some  of  these  boys  will  be  in  the  service,  at 
a  pcssiWe  loss  to  the  boys  and  also  a  loss  to  the  farm.    In  no  case 
Avorld  T  be  a  drawback  to  anything  that  is  required  to  win  the  war; 
on  the  contrary,  T  am  ready  to  devote  eA-ery  ounce  of  energy  I  pos- 
sess to  help  to  win  it :  but  I  do  feel  that  it  would  be  wrong  to  take 
these  boys  out  of  school  and  put  them  in  the  army  at  this  stage.  The 
time  maV  come  when  it  will  be  necessary,  but  in  my  humble  opinion. 
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that  time  is  not  yet.  If  the  war  lasts  one  year,  it  will  be  better  to 
leave  these  boys  in  the  High  School ;  if  it  lasts  three  years,  they  will 
be  in  the  draft  anyhow. 

Now,  what  relation  has  the  High  School  boy  to  farm  labor?  Three 
things ;  the  first  is,  that  last  year  three  thousand  boys  who  were 
brought  up  on  the  farm  went  into  munitions  when  school  was  over. 
On  the  other  hand,  that  many  boys  went  from  the  city  into  the  coun- 
try, in  all  probability,  but  they  were  city  boys  and  not  used  to  farm 
work.  The  High  Scliool  boy  who  lias  been  brought  up  in  the  country, 
can  best  lielp  by  staying  on  the  farm,  but  tliere  is  the  lure  of  city  life, 
and  the  industries  pay  more  wages  than  the  farmer  can  pay;  they 
need  these  boys,  and  have  their  agents  out  all  the  time  trying  to  get 
them ;  but  so  does  the  farmer  need  them.  Now,  if  the  city  boys  are 
carefully  selected,  there  will  be  found  among  them  some  boys  who  will 
be  of  some  use  on  the  farm.  We  are  not  putting  up  the  proposition 
that  these  boys  are  as  good  as  men  on  the  farm,  or  even  as  good  as  a 
boy  who  has  been  brought  up  on  the  farm,  and  is  familiar  with  its 
work ;  but  I  think  you  will  all  realize  that  in  some  sections — and 
it  will  be  more  and  more  sections  as  the  war  goes  on — it  is  not  a  ques- 
tion of  "where  will  I  get  my  labor?"  but  of  "where  will  I  get  any 
labor  at  all  that  is  reliable  enough  and  useful  enough  to  use?"  and 
then  the  question  comes  up  of  using  every  available  source  even  if  it 
only  helps.  We  may  as  well  use  the  boy  from  the  citj^,  who  is  willing 
to  take  his  place  in  the  dairy  or  on  the  truck  patch. 

There  have  been  mistakes  made  in  this  sending  out  of  city  boys ; 
boys  have  been  sent  out  who  should  never  have  been  sent  out — boys 
who  went  for  a  lark,  and  who  did  not  have  the  right  attitude,  but 
you  know  that  one  mistake  always  stands  out  more  than  fifty  good 
things.  We  realize  that  more  care  must  be  taken  in  selecting  these 
boys,  and  in  getting  the  farmers  to  take  up  these  boys — boys  who 
are  willing  to  work  for  less  money  on  the  farm  than  in  the  industries, 
in  safe  guarding  not  only  their  own  interests,  but  the  interevSts  of  the 
farmer  as  well,  and  I  trust  there  will  be  at  least  some  boys  of  that 
type,  and  some  farmers  who  are  interested  enough  in  that  type  of 
boy  to  do  their  part  by  him,  and  where  the  fanner  will  do  his  part  in 
taking  one  or  more  of  these  boys,  we  will  do  our  best  to  send  these 
boys  under  proper  leadership,  and  we  really  feel  that  this  will  in  some 
degree  solve  this  problem  of  farm  labor.  This  will  mean  that,  first, 
he  must  be  carefully  selected  by  the  principal  of  the  High  School, 
and  then  sent  out  under  proper  leadership.  If  there  is  any  com- 
munity tliat  will  agree  to  take  a  group  of  twenty-four  of  these  boys, 
they  will  be  quartered  in  a  camp  under  a  leader  properly  qualified  to 
look  after  them.  He  will  see  that  the  boys  do  their  work  properly, 
and  on  the  other  hand,  that  they  are  not  over-worked.  He  will  assume 
responsibility  for  the  boy,  and  collect  his  wages,  which  will  be  a 
dollar  a  day  and  see  that  the  boy  is  paid.  The  boy  will  sleep  at  the 
camp,  and  get  his  breakfast  there;  his  dinner  he  will  get  at  the 
farm,  and  return  to  the  camp  for  his  supper,  thus  relieving  the  farmer 
of  the  extra  work  of  caring  for  him.  The  Committee  of  Public  Safety 
have  found  by  experiment  last  year  that  the  boy  can  probably  eariti 
this,  and  they  can  make  enough  out  of  it  to  pay  the  boy  properly 
and  also  pay  the  wages  of  the  cook.  This  plan  of  placing  the  High 
School  boy  on  the  farm  is  carried  out  by  the  Committee  of  Public 
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Safety  to  whom  applications  should  be  sent.  If  a  boy  should  prove 
unsatisfactory,  the  leader  is  notified,  and  the  boy  is  taken  away  and 
another  boy  provided. 

Now,  you  may  not  agree  with  all  this — some  of  you,  I  know,  won't, 
but  I  think  you  will  all  agree  that  it  has  some  good  points,  and  it 
will  be  tried 'out  in  a  number  of  places  in  this  State  as  I  know  from 
inquiries  that  have  come  in. 

Now,  after  the  boys  have  been  carefully  selected,  they  will  be  sent 
to  camp  two  weeks  before  they  are  assigned  to  the  farmers,  so  as  to 
become  accustomed  to  open  air  life  and  work ;  we  think  this  can  be 
accomplished  in  ten  days  to  two  weeks.  At  the  end  of  that  time 
they  should  be  hardened  a  little,  and  will  also  have  had  some  instruc- 
tion in  farm  work  so  that  they  will  be  just  a  little  less  green.  State 
College  will  furnish  the  instructors  for  this  camp,  thus  saving  time 
for  the  farmer,  while  the  instructors  carry  on  their  experiments  in  the 
camp.   That  is  the  second  point  of  the  proposition. 

The  third  point  is,  that  in  these  two  weeks  at  training  camp,  they 
will  be  able  to  find  out  which  boys  should  be  sent  home  and  which 
should  go  to  the  farm.  Not  all  boys  are  physically  adapted  for  this 
type  of  work,  and  these  will  be  Aveeded  out  at  the  camp. 

We  will  not  take  any  boys  under  sixteen  years  old — at  least  not 
this  year.  We  may  have  to  come  to  that,  but  we  are  not  going  to  do 
it  this  year.  Some  of  you  may  be  thinking  of  boys  of  thirteen,  four- 
teen or  fifteen  years  oid,  who  could  not  keep  up  with  the  work,  but 
we  have  no  intention  of  sending  out  boys  of  this  kind. 

Now,  I  am  putting  this  forward  in  a  little,  humble  way.  It  may 
help  to  solve  this  problem  of  farm  labor  in  a  way  that  will  be  of  bene- 
fit to  both  the  farmer  and  the  boy.  Both  Avill  have  to  be  satisfied — the 
farmer  with  the  boy,  and  the  boy  with  the  treatment  he  receives,  but 
if  it  helps  in  the  solution  of  this  problem  in  even  a  very  small  degree, 
I  shall  be  satisfied.  . 

I  wish  to  thank  you. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Now,  gentlemen.  Prof.  Dennis  has  very  ably 
presented  his  part  of  the  problem.  What  have  you  to  say?  Let  us 
hear  from  you.  Mr.  Pinchot  has  not  yet  arrived,  and  we  can  devote 
a  little  time  to  discussion.  Now,  what  have  you  people  to  say  about 
this  question? 

A  MEMBER :   How  long  can  we  keep  these  boys  in  the  fall  ? 

PROF.  DENNIS :  The  school  authorities  of  Philadelphia  and  Pitts- 
burgh are  considering  the  proposition  of  making  a  four  quarter  school 
year,  and  releasing  some  of  the  boys  to  go  to  the  farm  for  May,  June 
knd  July  and  come  back  in  August  to  school,  and  send  a  second  group 
for  the  next  three  months.  The  reason  this  proposition  is  being  con- 
sidered is  because  there  is  more  demand,  in  some  sections,  for  labor 
in  the  fall  than  in  the  summer,  while  in  other  communities,  where  it 
is  needed,  it  would  give  you  six  months'  labor.  Of  course,  we  realize 
that  it  is  not  as  good  as  if  you  could  keep  the  same  boy  right  along, 
but,  still,  it  is  hardly  right  to  ask  the  boys  to  leave  school  just  yet. 
Then,  in  some  sections,  they  are  considering  having  school  on  Satur- 
day, and  in  all  schools  the  work  will  be  speeded  up,  so  that  the  boys 
can  be  released  without  harm  to  themselves  in  their  studies.  Of 
course,  there  is  some  question  about  the  legality  of  all  this — - 
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The  CHAIEMAN:    What  if  it  is  illegal?    Get  at  it,  and  make  it 
legal.  .  ■    .  • 

PROF.  DENNIS:  The  question  of  closing  the  schools  earlier  in  the 
spring  is  also  being  considered,  but  there  comes  up  the  problem  of 
the  boys  who  are  worthless  and  doing  nothing.  But  our  schools  must 
speed  up;  they  are  now  speeding  up,  and  the  requirements  will  be 
met,  and  still  enable  us  to  close  earlier  in  the  spring  and  remain 
closed  until  later  in  the  fall. 

A  MEMBER:  I  had  reference,  more  particularly,  to  the  apple 
harvest,  which  begins  about  October  and  lasts  six  weeks — or  about 
that  time. 

PROF.  DENNIS :  Last  year  we  had  several  boys  in  Adams  County, 
and  the  Superintendent  of  the  Philadelphia  schools  excused  them  for 
two  weeks,  but  that  was  hardly  long  enough.  By  dividing  the  school 
year  into  four  quarters,  this  will  be  overcome. 

MR.  KIEFFER:  1  am  glad  of  the  opportunity  to  say  a  little  some- 
thing on  this  subject.  I  had  a  little  experience  last  fall  with  these 
boys.  I  tried  to  get  High  School  boys,  and  tried  every  High  School  in 
this  valley;  I  wrote  to  Philadelphia,  to  the  Committee  of  Public 
Safety,  aiid  I  went  to  my  old  school,  the  Harrisburg  Academy,  but  I 
could  not  get  any  boys. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Maybe  you  could  have  dug  your  potatoes  while 
you  were  running  round  looking  for  some  one  else  to  do  it. 

MR.  KIEFFER:  No,  I  could  not;  but  I  want  to  say  that  I  have  a 
good  home,  and  would  have  taken  care  of  these  boys  right.  I  have  a 
good  house,  with  bath  and  every  possible  convenience,  but  these  boys 
could  not  come  and  dig  potatoes.  1  could  not  find  a  boy  anywhere. 
Then  one  Saturday  the  Ambulance  men  from  Allentown  came  out 
here — to  Island  Park — to  play  football,  and  there  were  five  thousand 
people  there  to  see  them,  among  them  a  couple  of  thousand  boys.  I 
am  as  good  a  patriot  as  Teddy  Roosevelt,  but  I  do  think  that  if  these 
ten  thousand  people  instead  of  loafing  around  the  ambulance  camp, 
doing  nothing,  and  these  five  thousand  rooters,  had  turned  out  to  help 
the  farmer,  it  would  have  been  some  genuine  patriotism.  And  while 
I'm  on  this  subject,  there  is  one  other  point  I  want  to  touch  on. 
What's  the  matter  with  these  Boy  vScouts  turning  their  hand  to  some- 
thing useful  instead  of  scouring  the  country  and  sleeping  in  barns 
like  tramps  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  Why  not  let  them  come  to 
work  on  the  farm  if  they  are  so  anxious  to  be  of  service  to  their 
country  and  to  every  one? 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Aren't  you  getting  just  a  little  beyond  the  ques- 
tion? Prof.  Dennis's  proposition  is  to  furnish  High  School  boys  who 
are  ready  to  go  to  work  on  the  farm,  and  to  give  the  farmer  a  chance 
to  take  a  boy.  Now,  ray  own  impression  is  that  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten  farmers  think  these  boys  are  no  good.  Has  anybody  had  any  ex- 
perience with  them?  . 

MR.  KIEFFER:  Whose  fault  is  it  that  they  are  no  good?  It  is 
their  parents' fault,  and  their  teachers? 
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The  CHAIRMAN:   But  you  have  not  tohl  us  whether  you  ever  got 
your  potatoes  dug,  or  not. 

^MT?  KIEFFER  :  If  vou  will  look  in  your  paper,  you  will  see  that 
I  got  a  pretty  good  price  for  my  potatoes,  but  I  didn't  get  them  all 
dug.  " 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Now,  I  think  I  see  Mr.  Black,  the  baldheaded 
c^entleman  in  the  third  row.  His  county  (Mercer)  had  a  whole  lot 
Sf  these  boys,  and  I  want  to  know  lus  experience.    Go  on,  Mr.  Black. 

MR  BLACK:    We  had  about  four  hundred  boys  from  Pittsburgh 
in  om-  countv  last  summer.    They  were  Y.  M.  C.  A^boys,  under  the 
control  of  a  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Secretary,  or  some  officer    They  were  placed 
in  the  homes  of  the  farmers,  and  most  of  them  made  good.   Of  course, 
t^ey  were  ignorant  of  farm  work,  but  most  of  tliem  were  willing 
woTkers  and  wanted  to  learn,  is  the  impression  1  got  of  them.   I  thmk 
the  larger  part  will  be  back  this  year.    As  some  of  you  know  htone- 
ton  is  a  phice  where  they  raise  a  good  many  strawberries,  and  during 
stiawbeiry  season,  a  hundred  and  twenty-flve  boys  smaller  than  those 
placed  on  the  f ari^s  during  the  summer,  were  put  to  work  to  gather 
these  strawberries,  and  they  did  excellent  work.   Of  course,  they  can- 
not do  as  much  work  as  a  man,  and  they  need  some  one  to  direct  them 
but  in  the  main  they  were  very  satisfactory.    Tlie  }  •  M.  C.  A  officer 
had  charge  of  these  boys,  and  if  a  boy  was  not  satisfactory,  he  was 
taken  away  or  if  conditions  were  not  satisfactory  to  the  boy,  he  was 
also  taken  awav.   If  the  boy  was  unsatisfactory  to  the  farmer,  he  was 
either  sent  home,  or  sent  to  some  other  farm.    The  one  I  had  was 
very  satisfactorv.  but  it  will  not  do  to  depend  too  much  on  these 
boys,  because  there  are  not  enough  boys  to  go  round,  even  to  do  what 
they  can  do.  - 

MR.  CREASY:   The  city  boy  I  had,  was,  as  the- gentleman  on  your 
left  said,  on  the  whole  very  satisfactory. 

A  MEMBER:  I  wonder  whether  the  farmers  really  know  of  the 
situation.  We  have  no  recuiting  station  in  Perry  County  biit  our 
bovs  come  down  here  and  enlist,  and  the  city  gets  the  credit  for  it. 
\  member  of  the  Draft  Board  said  to  a  man  right  m  this  city,  lou 
have  no  patriotism  in  Perry  County ;  why  you  have  not  even  a  recruit- 
Tng  station  and  Harrisbnrg  has  more  than  filled  her  quota."  Now 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  our  boys  come  here  to  enlist  and  they  get  the 
credit  here. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  When  anv  one  calls  the  farmer  a  slacker,  we 
have  our  answer  readv  for  them  in  the  biggest  crops  we  have  ever 
orown  Show  them  the  crop  iigures  when  they  call  yoii  slackers.  In 
reference  to  Mr.  Black's  four  hundred  boys,  they  were  all  High  School 
bovs  from  the  city  of  Pittsburgh,  which  cannot  be  called  exactly  an 
ae-ricultural  district,  unless  you  class  it  with  Chicago,  which  Carter 
Harrison  said  raised  more  wheat  than  any  other  county  m  the  world- 
raised  it  in  elevators. 

PROF.  DENNIS:    Most  of  the  boys  stayed  longer  than  three 
months  last  year. 

A  MEMBER:    Last  year  I  had  High  School  boys  and  want  some 
more  this  year. 
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The  CHAIEMAN :  If  no  one  objects,  I  take  it  that  it  is  the  con- 
census of  opinion  of  the  farmers  present  at  this  meeting  that  Prof. 
Dennis  can  tiud  homes  for  all  the  boys  he  can  produce.   Is  that  right? 

Chorus  of  "yes"  from  the  floor. 

The  CHAIRMAN :   All  right ;  the  ayes  have  it. 

A  MEMBER:  When  the  speaker  referred  to  developing  the  ideal 
of  farm  life  in  tlie  schools,  let  me  say  that  it  was  tried  in  one  of  the 
schools  at  Philadelphia  this  past  year  with  excellent  results. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Where  is  Dean  Watts?  Will  you  repeat  the 
figures  you  gave  at  the  State  Board  meeting  this  afternoon? 

DEAN  WATTS :  Right  here.  As  I  understand  it,  the  plan  of  the 
Committee  of  Public  Safety  is  to  establish  about  a  hundred  and 
fifty  camps  of  twenty-four  boys  each.  Isn't  that  what  is  figured  on? 

PROP.  DENNIS:   We  will  take  all  the  boys  we  can  get. 

DEAN  WATTS :  That  is  the  maximum  number  I  have  heard  of 
and  that  would  be  about  one  boy  to  every  sixty-eight  farmers.  There 
are  about  219,000  farmers  in  this  State. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  I  did  not  ask  this  question  to  make  Prof. 
Dennis'  scheme  look  small,  but  to  show  the  magnitude  of  the  problem. 

Now  that  you  are  done  with  the  boys,  I  will  ask  Mr.  McSparran 
to  present  his  subject  at  this  time.  He  will  speak  to  us  further  on 
"Farm  Labor  Pi  oblems."    Mr.  McSparran,  gentlemen. 

Mr.  McSparran  spoke  as  follows:  '  ' 

.    .  f  •■  •;• 

FARM  LABOR  PROBLEMS. 


By  John  A.  McSparran,  Master  Penna.  State  Grange. 


Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  don't  believe  it  is  neces- 
sary for  me  to  take  the  time  of  this  audience,  composed  largely  of 
farmers,  or  of  the  farming  element,  to  talk  at  any  length  on  this 
problem  of  farm  labor.  If  we  had  an  audience  here  who  did  not  under- 
stand the  tremendous  responsibility  laid  on  the  farmer  in  this 
war,  it  would  be  difl'erent,  but  I  think  every  one  here  has  had  enough 
experience  in  that  line,  and  realizes  it  so  thoroughly,  that  it  is  hardly 
worth  while  to  go  into  it  again.  And  we  also  realize  the  labor  crisis 
before  tis.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  if  there  is  not  sufficient  help  furnished 
within  tlie  next  tv\'o  months,  there  will  be  a  bread  line  in  every  State 
and  every  city  of  this  country  before  many  months.  I  don't  believe 
that  the  people  of  the  United  States  realize  the  gravity  of  the  situ- 
ation. Any  means  that  can  be  utilized,  both  of  men  and  machinery, 
must  be  used  to  produce  food,  and  the  sooner  this  is  realized  by  the 
farmer  and  by  the  nation  as  a  whole,  the  better  it  will  be — for  realized 
it  must  be  and  it  will  be.  If  we  can  get  any  considerable  number  of 
the  High  School  boys  to  take  an  interest,  let  every  effort  be  brought 
to  bear  on  their  training  at  once,  so  they  will  be  trained  in  the  right 
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direction.  And  the  people  who  have  gone  into  the  towns  from  the 
farms  and  are  familiar  with  farm  conditions  and  farm  work,  let 
every  effort  be  put  forth  to  induce  these  people  to  turn  back  for  a 
little  Avhil^for  the  period  of  the  war.  They  can  be  of  very  material 
help  and  can  show  their  patriotism  in  no  better  w-ay.  It  is  true,  the 
tendency  is  the  other  way— from  the  farm  to  the  city,  but  every  effort 
must  be  put  forth  to  counteract  that  and  turn  the  tide  from  the  city 
to  the  country,  if  we  are  to  win  this  war.  Just  as  necessary  as  it  is 
to  have  an  armv  and  a  navv  well  equipped  and  well  manned,  is  it  to 
have  the  farms 'supplied  with  the  necessary  machinery  and  the  neces- 
sary man  power  to  produce  a  maximum  amount  of  food.  But  men 
and  women  are  leaving  the  farm  in  large— distressfuUy  large— num- 
bers, until  the  question  of  farm  labor  has  become  a  problem  which 
we  are  finding  it  almost  impossible  to  solve. 

I  want  to  sav  that  last  year,  in  the  working  out  of  the  conscription 
law  an  efl'ort  was  made  to  have  it  so  arranged  that  the  men  who  were 
drafted  would  be  sent  to  the  place  where  they  could  be  of  the 
greatest  service  to  the  government  but  the  valuable  machinery  of  the 
law^  seems  to  have  gone  Avrong  in  some  way.    Instead  of  distributing 
the  men  where  they  could  do  the  most  good,  they  are  sent  to  the  can- 
tonments and  the  farms  and  the  industries  suffer.    The  effort  was 
made  to  get  an  army  and  to  get  it  quickly,  without  any  corresponding 
effort  to  see  that  this  great  army,  which  from  an  army  of  producers 
had  become  an  army  of  consumers,  would  be  clothed  and  fed.  These 
people  at  Washington  do  not  seem  to  have  grasped  the  situation. 
Very  few  of  them  are  farmers ;  the  large  majority  of  them  have  all 
their  lives  been  consumers,  with  no  adequate  idea  of  where  their  sup- 
ply came  from.    Every  effort  has  been  made  to  have  this  changed, 
and  it  is  beginning  to  dawn  on  some  of  these  people  down  there  at 
Washington  that  there  is  a  mistake  somewhere,  but  it  is  only  to  a 
slight  extend  yet. 

One  of  the  members  from  Perry  County  stated  that  Harrisburg  gets 
credit  for  the  boys  from  the  country  who  enlist.   That  is  true  all  over 
the  country.  But  it  is  not  a  question  of  getting  credit ;  in  that  I  agree 
with  Mr.  i3ayard;  but  the  point  lies  here:  while  the  cities  get  credit 
for  the  countrv  boy  who  enlists,  the  country  loses  that  credit,  and 
the  citv  ^^'ill  not  be  drawn  on  to  any  large  extent  in  the  second  draft 
because  it  has  alreadv  sent  its  quota,  but  when  the  second  draft  is 
'  made,  whicli  it  Avill  be  before  long,  they  will  begin  to  draw  heavily 
on  the  county  districts  which  have  not  received  the  credit  due  them 
and  therefore  stand  out  as  slackers.    They  will  have  to  furnish  their 
ten  per  cent.,  no  matter  how  many  they  have  already  furnished,  since 
they  get  no  credit  for  them,  and  the  result  will  be  a  further  drain  on 
the^  already  over-drained  farm  labor.    If  they  take  any  more  farm 
labor,  it  will  be  absolutely  fatal  to  the  conduct  of  this  war.   We  must 
get  the  people  back  to  the  farm,  not  away  from  it,  and  we  must  get 
the  machinery,  and  then  we  must  produce  all  that  is  in  our  power  and 
in  our  soils,  if  this  war  is  to  be  won.   Our  army  must  be  fed,  our  allies 
must  be  fed,  and  our  own  civilian  population  must  be  fed,  and  we  must 
•    do  it  right  on  our  farms.   That  is  the  problem  before  us,  and  we  are 
up  against  a  serious  proposition  and  one  of  the  most  serious  points  of 
this  serious  proposition  is  that  the  government  at  Washington  does 
not  have  the  farm  viewpoint.   No  longer  ago  than  last  summer  Secre- 
tary Houston  told  General  Crowder  and  the  President  that  there  was 
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no  scarcity  of  farm  labor  aud  that  the  farmers  wei'e  using  only  forty- 
eight  per  cent,  of  the  available  farm  labor,  and  that  he  made  this  state- 
ment after  a  careful  examination  of  the  situation.  Noav,  in  the  face 
of  this,  3^ou  can  readily  understand  how  difficult  it  was  for  us  to  go 
to  Washington  in  the  interests  of  Agriculture  when  a  member  of  the 
Cabinet  makes  a  statement  such  as  that,  and  to  men  who  know  noth- 
ing about  farming.  AVliy,  they  think — and  say — that  the  farmer  is 
making  this  cry  about  the  shortage  of  labor  because  he  is  a  slacker. 
However,  if  we  worked  on  the  eight-hour  day,  there  is  not  a  business 
in  the  United  States  that  would  be  going  today.  The  farmer  has 
never  known  an  eight-hour  day.  Our  fault  has  been  not  in  the  num- 
ber of  liours  we  work,  but  that  we  farmers  have  never  figured  closely 
enough  on  the  overhead.  We  have  never  figured  on  the  time  of  the 
women  and  children  on  the  farm,  and  yet  they  are  a  part  of  the 
operating  machinery  of  it.  Many  and  many  an  hour  have  the  women 
given  there  time  and  their  labor  to  that  which  was  hard  for  them  to  do, 
and  to  that  which  they  should  never  have  been  asked  to  do.  And  the 
same  is  true  of  the  children.  This  time  and  labor  should  be  included  in 
figuring  the  overhead. 

There  is  an  effort  now  being  made  to  get  back  to  what  the  conscrip- 
tion law  was  originally  intended  to  be.  If  the  men  who  are  bona  fide 
farmers  aie  in  the  first  classification,  and  they  will  go  before  tlie  Ex- 
emption Board  and  make  affidavit  that  they  are  bona  fide  farmers, 
the  Exemptiou  Board  has  the  right  to  exempt  them,  or  at  least  have 
the  right  to  use  their  judgment  in  the  matter,  and  all  bona  fide  far- 
mers should  by  all  means  do  this.  Tliey  can  serve  their  country  just 
as  well  raising  food  on  the  farm  as  consuming  it  in  the  army.  General 
Crowder  says  that  it  is  not  the  intention  that  any  skilled  farmer  shall 
be  called.  Should  a  bona  fide  farmer  be  called,  he  can  appeal  to  the 
District  Board,  and  if  there  are  any  farmers  on  the  District  Board 
there  should  be  no  more  farmers  drafted.  It  may  be  that  you  will  re- 
ceive notice  that  you  are  in  the  second  class,  in  which  case  it  is  up  to 
the  District  Board  to  use  their  judgment,  but  if  there  is  any  man  on 
that  Board  who  understands  farm  Avork,  he  will  see  to  it  that  no  man 
who  knows  anything  about  farm  work  Avill  be  sent  into  the  army. 

MK.  STEVENSON:  May  I  take  the  liberty  to  correct  you?  I  am 
on  a  District  Board  representing  fifteen  counties,  and  we  have  never 
been  called  upon  to  excuse  one  man  in  class  1;  if  a  man's  affidavit 
says  he  is  a  skilled  farmer,  the  local  boards  are  told  not  to  put  him 
in  class  1.  I  am  Secretary  of  the  District  Board  on  which  1.  am,  and 
I  am  sure  that  we  have  never  sent  one  farmer  to  the  front.  Our  in- 
structions were  very  plain  on  the  orders  the  Provost  Marshal  General 
sent  out. 

When  you  are  through,  I  have  a  proposition  to  make  which  I  think 
will  clear  up  this  situation. 

MR.  McSPARRAN:  1  have  no  desire  to  say  anything  that  may 
seem  to  reflect  on  any  of  the  Boards,  either  Local  or  DistTir-t.  vo.v  to 
criticise  any  one  in  authority ;  I  am  simply  trying  to  emphasize  the 
imperative  necessity  of  exempting  farm  labor  if  we  are  to  win  this  war. 

A  MEMBER:    I  knoAv  of  one  case  where  the  legal  advisers  put  a 
man  in  fourth  class,  but  the  local  board  put  him  in  first  class. 

MR.  KILLAM:  I  will  take  a  minute  to  tell  you  of  a  case  up  in 
our  county,  where  two  young  men  were  taken,  compelling  the  aban- 
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.  donmeut  of  farming  by  their  father,  making  three  consumers  who  had 
formerly  been  producers,  and  lessening  the  number  of  producers  by 
just  that  many.   And  that  is  only  one  case. 

The  CHAIRMAN:    I  Avish  you  gentlemen  would  wait  until  Mr. 
McSparran  gets  through  and  then  we  will  Iiave  a  general  round-up. 

MR  McSPARRAN:  1  shall  be  very  glad  if  some  one  who  knows 
will  thrash  out  this  question  for  us.  Some  of  these  points  I  don  t 
•understand  myself,  but  it  is  possibly  because  I  don't  understand  that 
kind  of  English.  Every  Board  should  arrive  at  some  definite  conclu- 
sion in  regard  to  the  matter  and  make  it  unanimous. 

We  have  tried  to  bring  every  inlluence  we  possessed  to  bear  on  Con- 
o-ress  and  all  those  in  authority,  and  not  long  ago  a  Farm  Commission 
composed  of  representative  men  from  twenty-nine  states  went  to  see 
the  President  in  reference  to  this  conscription  laAV,  with  the  result 
that  there  is  a  measure  now  pending  which  is  recognized  as  an  Ad- 
ministration measure.  This  present  draft  was  made  on  the  basis  of 
population  In  some  sections  where  there  was  a  large  foreign  popula- 
tion it  was  all  right,  but  in  Texas  and  some  other  sections  where  there 
is  virtually  no  foreign  population,  and  no  industrial  centers,  but  al- 
most entirely  a  native  population,  and  large  agricultural  interests,  it 
proved  a  hardship.  The  next  draft  will  be  made  on  the  basis  of  regis- 
tration, which  will  be  very  much  better,  because  it  gives  every  section 
and  every  district  an  equal  show. 

Still  with  all  available  skilled  farm  labor  released  to  work  on  our 
farms  'there  will  still  be  a  shortage,  because  we  must  produce  this 
year  as  we  have  never  produced  before.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
"we  take  the  bums  from  our  cities  and  put  them  to  work  on  the  farm. 
Now  I  am  willing  to  use  the  High  School  boy  and  every  other  avail- 
able form  of  labor,  but  I  say  to  you  that  before  we  take  these  bums  and 
brin^  them  into  our  homes,  where  our  women  and  our  children  are, 
we  will  lose  this  war.  Let  them  close  our  breweries  and  our  unneces- 
sary industries,  and  put  these  men  to  work  on  the  farm  ;  let  them  send 
us  the  Y  M.  C.  A.  boys  and  the  High  School  boys ;  we  will  open  our 
homes  to  them  and  gladly  use  all  the  help  they  can  give  us,  but  we  will 
not  open  our  doors  and  expose  our  women  and  our  children  to  the  in- 
fluences of  the  bums  from  the  city  gutters.  Let  them  close  their 
saloons  and  their  breweries,  and  there  will  be  no  bums. 

What  we  ask  of  the  Government  is  to  make  the  draft  a  genuine  se- 
lective draft ;  to  conscript  these  boys,  and  then  parole  them  back  to 
the  farmer  or  wherever  they  can  be  of  the  most  service  throughout 
the  country-  Why,  it  is  not  only  farming  that  is  short  of  labor.  They 
are  suppos^ed  to  have  500,000  expert  mechanics  building  ships.  There 
are  114  000.  Yet  in  Lancaster  there  is  a  linoleum  plant  running  with 
four  thousand  men.  Can't  we  get  along  without  linoleum  for  the  period 
of  the  war  at  least?  Can't  we  get  along  without  the  breweries? 
During  this  last  cold  spell  I  saw  in  one  of  the  Philadelphia  papers 
th-it  the  breweries  of  F.  A.  Poth  &  Co.,  were  running  full  blast  when  a 
plant  like  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  and  other  plants  making 
material  vitally  necessary  for  this  nation  had  to  shut  down  or  were 
running  part  time  for  lack  of  fuel.  I  want  to  say  to  you  that  the  most 
pro-German  thing  that  was  ever  done  in  this  country  was  the  failure 
of  the  Government  to  give  us  prohibition  six  months  ago.    (Applause) . 
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I  have  no  use  for  the  man  who  left  Germany  because  things  were  not , 
satisfactory  to  him  and  then  stands  by  her  in  this  war  and  becomes 
a  traitor  to  the  flag  that  has  sheltered  him  and  given  him  a  refuge — a 
living.  I  can't  blame  any  man  for  loving  his  home  and  the  land  of 
his  birth,  but  I  have  no  use  for  a  man  who  is  willing  to  accept  the  pro- 
tection of  a  flag  for  which  he  will  not  flght.  (Applause).  But  what 
about  a  government  that  will  attempt  to  put  out  of  business  any  news- 
paper ■tt  Jiicli  criticises  it  or  says  anything  against  it,  and  then  allows 
booze  to  go  on?  Why,  1  tell  you  that  the  most  pro-German  thing  that, 
was  ever  done  in  this  country  was  the  failure  to  prohibit  the  manu- 
facture of  beer,  and  to  give  us  absolute  prohibition.  (Applause). 
Why,  that  is  the  very  thing  Germany  wants  us  to  do,  and  she  is  laugh- 
ing at  us  for  doing  it.  Stop  making  bums  of  men  who  could  be  use- 
ful, stop  taking  our  grain  for  that  which  is  not  bread ;  put  these  men 
to  work  and  make  them  produce.  Put  them  in  the  army  and  in  the 
munitions  works,  and  release  to  us  on  parole  the  farmer  who  can  pro- 
duce food  for  the  army  for  the  worker,  and  for  our  Allies.  Let  us  get 
together  in  a  united  effort  to  get  these  men  paroled  ;  let  us  use  our 
High  School  boys,  our  Y.  M.  C.  A.  boys,  and  every  other  agency  at  our 
conmiand,  so  long  as  they  are  men  who  are  worthy  to  be  received  in 
farmers'  homes ;  let  us  use  all  the  best  machinery,  and  then  put  forth 
our  utmost  efforts  to  produce  food  enough  for  ourselves,  our  allies, 
and  our  boys  in  the  ti'enches. 

The  CHAIRMAN :  I  want  to  tender  my  apologies  to  the  gentleman 
from  Perry  County,  whom  I  completely  misunderstood. 

A  MEMBER:  It  is  very  acceptable.  I  am  told  here  in  Harrisburg 
that  they  are  getting  credit  for  the  boys  who  enlist  from  Perry,  York 
and  Cumberland  Counties.  ;  : 

MR.  STEVENSON:  If  I  am  in  order,  I  should  like  to  say  that  our 
Board  does  not  make  mistakes — at  least  it  liasn't  made  any  when  I 
was  present.  Whenever  a  man  presents  evidence  that  he  is  a  skilled 
farm  laborer  or  a  skilled  manager,  he  is  discharged. 

Yesterday  afternoon  I  offered  at  a  meeting  of  the  State  Board  of 
Agriculture,  a  Resolution  something  along  tliis  line:  That  we  believe 
in  a  selective,  constructive  draft  for  every  nuin  over  twenty-one  years 
of  age,  and  I  would  take  him  from  all  unnecessary  industries  and  put 
him  into  some  form  of  industry  that  is  of  service  to  the  country  at 
this  time,  and  I  agree  with  Mr.  McSparran,  that  we  should  begin  with 
the  booze  business.  Congress  failed  to  pass  this  law  for  us ;  it  should 
have  been  passed,  because  if  you  remove  the  booze,  you  remove  the 
bum.  Right  in  the  midst  of  this  cold  spell  and  fuel  shortage,  three 
or  more  of  the  D.  L.  &  W^  mines  refused  to  work  because  the  pay  did 
not  come  down  when  the  men  thought  it  should.  Now,  under  this 
selective  constructive  service  draft  that  I  have  in  mind,  a  thing  like 
this  could  not  have  happened.  This  is  a  dangerous  condition  of  affairs. 
Postmaster-General  Burleson  recently  referred  to  it  as  selfishness  on 
the  part  of  certain  Post  Office  employees  who  demanded  a  tremendous 
increase  in  pay  when  they  were  already  getting  tliree  times  what  they 
are  worth,  and  as  other  men  in  other  branched  of  service.  It  is  by 
co-operation  alone  that  anything  can  be  accomplished,  and  if  each 
one  is  only  looking  out  for  himself,  we  will  never  get  anywhere. 
Those  of  us  in  agriculture,  particularly,  must  co-operate  to  the  fullest 
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extent  and  work  together  if  we  want  to  accomplish  that  which  is  re- 
quired of  us.  We  must  help  each  other  in  every  way  we  can.  This 
selective  service  act  should  be  applied  on  the  same  principle  as  the 
right  of  eminent  domain ;  you  cannot  take  a  man's  land  without  ade- 
quate compensation  for  it,  based  on  its  actual  value,  and  so  it  ought 
to  be  with  the  men.  Each  man  ought  to  be  paid  the  equivalent  of  what 
he  is  worth  in  civil  life.  Two  of  my  boys  have  gone,  either  one  cap- 
able of  earning  a  hundred  dollars  a  month  and  his  expenses  as  an 
expert  dairy  manager.  But  I  am  not  talking  of  myself,  although  it 
is  the  first  time  in  my  life  that  any  one  ever  told  me  what  I  had  to 
work  for.  I  generally  set  my  own  price.  But  let  me  illustrate  just 
what  I  mean.  Up  in  my  neighborhood  there  were  two  brothers,  both 
of  them  carpenters,  earning  the  same  wages.  One  of  them  was  drafted, 
the  other  escaping  the  draft  because  he  was  over  thirty-one.  The 
drafted  brother  wrote  home  from  Camp  Meade  where  he  had  been 
sent  and  told  his  brother  "you  had  better  come  down  here;  it  isn't 
much  of  a  place  for  drafted  men,  but  it  is  a  Paradise  for  carpenters." 
So  the  other  fellow  picked  up  and  went,  and  he  is  getting  sixty  cents 
an  hour,  with  time  and  half  time  for  over  time,  and  double  time  for 
Sundays  and  holidays.  He  easily  makes  two  hundred  and  fifty  dol- 
lars a  month,  while  his  brother,  who  is  just  as  good  a  carpenter,  gets 
thirty  dollars  a  month  for  serving  his  country.  Now  I  should  like  to 
offer  a  Resolution  here  in  reference  to  this  selective,  constructive 
draft.  I  am  not  opposed  to  the  draft.  I  was  in  the  beginning,  but  I 
have  changed  my  views,  and  I  am  now  an  earnest  believer  in  it,  but  I 
should  like  to  see  it  a  selective,  and  a  constructive  draft,  which  will 
distribute  the  men  where  they  can  be  of  the  most  service  and  pay  them 
accordingly.  . 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Mr.  McSparran  referred  to  the  overhead.  I 
see  some  of  you  have  no  overhead,  but  you  may  have  something  in 
your  heads.   If  you  have,  let  us  have  the  benefit  of  it. 

A  MEMBER:  I  think  it  M'ould  be  a  very  good  thing  to  put  every 
idle  man  to  work ;  take,  for  instance  the  fellows  who  loaf  around  the 
pool  rooms,  shooting  balls,  or  those  who  come  armed  with  hunting 
licenses.  I  had  a  lot  of  them  tramp  all  over  my  land  in  the  fall,  and 
they  shot  nothing  but  my  chickens.  I  don't  see  why  they  could  not 
have  had  just  as  much  fun  husking  corn  or  digging  potatoes,  and  the 
chickens  would  have  been  safe. 

MR.  KIEFFER  :  A  Bill  has  been  introduced  into  Congress  by  the 
Congressman  from  Herkeimer  County,  New  York,  which  provides  that 
every  farmer  with  fifty  to  one  hundred  aci-es  shall  have  one  son  ex- 
empt; a  man  with  one  to  two  hundred  acres,  two  sons  exempt  from 
service,  and  I  think  this  meeting  should  go  on  record  as  endorsing  that 
bill.   I  make  this  as  a  motion. 

This  motion  was  properly  seconded. 

A  MEMBER:  I  employ  eight  men;  where  does  that  put  me?  I 
can't  keep  any  of  them.  They  either  go  into  the  army  or  into  muni- 
tions plants.  If  any  one  can  solve  this  problem  of  fai'm  labor  I  wish 
they  would  tell  me  what  to  do. 
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The  CHAIRMAN:  I  wish  we  could  all  solve  it;  it  is  not  a  state  of 
agricultural  revolution,  but  it  is  pretty  nearly  as  bad  in  its  effects. 
If  I  understood  Mr.  McSparran's  idea  it  was  that  the  men  shall  be 
drafted  and  then  assigned  to  the  work  for  which  they  are  fitted.  Am 
I  right,  Mr.  McSparran? 

MR.  McSPARRAN:  I  wish  very  much  this  meeting  would  go  on 
record  as  endorsing  that  plan.  The  trouble  is  just  this:  The  indus- 
tries are  paying  such  enormous  wages  that  those  of  the  men  who  are 
not  drafted  and  sent  into  the  army  are  going  where  they  can  earn  that 
money.  The  farmer  cannot  pay  them  the  same  money.  It  is  out  of 
the  question.  Now,  we  don't  want  these  men  exempted.  We  want 
them  drafted  and  then  paroled  and  assigned  to  the  places  they  are 
best  fitted  to  till ;  or  call  it  anything  you  want  to.  They  can  be  as- 
signed to  these  places  and  made  to  report  once  a  month  so  that  there 
will  be  no  excuse  to  shirk.  I  should  like  to  see  a  proper  statement  of 
this  kind  prepared  and  let  us  go  on  record  as  urging  its  adoption. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Isn't  that  the  resolution?  Isn't  that  what  we've 
been  tiding  to  get  at  all  evening  ? 

MR.  McSPARRAN:    No;  that  is  a  dilTerent  resolution. 

MR.  KIEFFER:  I  am  willing  to  go  down  in  defeat,  but  I  don't 
want  to  be  ignored. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  I  think  the  resolution  I  have  in  mind,  the  one 
Mr.  McSparran  has  in  mind,  covers  all  that,  and  more. 

MR.  KIEFFER:  That  isn't  right.  I  want  a  vote  on  my  resolution 
even  if  it  is  defeated. 

The  CHxlIRMAN :  Can't  you  gentlemen  see  that  Mr.  McSparran's 
Resolution  covers  all  that  is  necessai-y ;  that  Resolution  demands  that 
all  drafted  men  be  enrolled  and  then  assigned  to  wherever  they  can  be 
of  the  most  service  to  the  country.  That  is  the  Resolution  to  be  voted 
for. 

MR.  STEVENSON:   That  is  my  Resolution ;  that  is  what  I  want. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  If  that  is  the  concensus  of  this  audience,  I  will 
declare  this  Resolution  carried.  What's  the  use  of  wasting  all  this 
valuable  time  fussing  over  a  thing  when  we  know  we  want  it? 

MR.  MITNCE :  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  protest.  That  is  not  right ; 
we  want  the  privilege  of  expressing  ourselves. 

The  CHAIRMAN:   Are  you  going  to  spring  a  new  Resolution? 

MR.  MUNCE :    No ;  I'm  speaking  of  the  one  before  us.  . 

The  CHAIRMAN:    We  may  call  that  one  settled. 

DR.  MUNCE :  Mr.  Chairman,  the  report  will  go  out  that  this  ques- 
tion was  settled  by  the  Chairman  without  giving  the  audience  a  chance 
to  vote.  Now,  that  won't  do ;  the  question  is  too  important  to  be 
treated  in  this  way.  That  question  must  come  before  the  audience  to 
be  voted  on  "aye"  and  "no." 
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A  MEMBER:    The  Resolution  Mr.  Stevenson  talked  about  and 
whth  we  turned  down  this  afternoon  at  the        ^  Boa^^^^^^ 
asked  that  a  man  should  receive  the  same  pay  as  a  soldiei  that  he  re 
Jeived  in  civilian  life.   That  is  the  reason  it  was  turned  down. 

The  CHAIRMAN :  I  don't  care  what  the  State  Board  turned  down  ; 
wire  taking  about  Mr.  McSparran's  Resolution,  and  tliat  is  not  go- 
Tng  to  be  tufned  down.  We  will  let  Mr.  McSparran  write  it  out,  and 
then  vote  on  it. 

MR.  BIGELOW:    I  think  this  is  a  very  important  Resolution,  and 
should  be  very  carefully  written  out. 
■  The  CHAIRMAN :    Well,  come  up  and  write  it. 

MR.  STEVENSON:    I  have  a  rough  draft  of  the  Resolution  here. 

MR.  BIGELOW:    My  right  hand  will  not  work  tonight. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Bring  up  your  Resolution  Mr.  Stevenson,  and 
you  and  Mr.  Bigelow  and  Mr.  McSparran  may  take  care  of  it-  Let  i  s 
get  the  thing  in  such  shape  that  the  people  everywhere  will  know 
what  the  farmers  think  about  it.  _ 

There  is  Another  number  on  the  program,  with  which  we  can  go  on 
while  these  gentlemen  are  working  on  this  Resolution.  ^ 

Is  Mr.  Pinchot  here,  I  don't  hear  that  he  is,  so  suppose  he  has  been 

^^''now  here  is  another  question :   To  what  extent  can  we  use  tractors 
in  Pennsylvania?   We  hear  that  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  has  - 
a  large  amount  of  money  set  aside  to  buy  tractors.   Now  to  what  ex- 
tent  can  they  be  used  on  our  farms? 

MR  YOUNG-  They  could  be  used  very  well  in  some  localities  in 
Pennsylvania,  but  it  is  not  so  much  a  question  of  getting  things  into 
the  ground,  as  of  getting  them  out. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Any  one  else?    Some  of  y«",,County  .\g-ents 

liere  ought  to  know  something  about  this.    Is  Mr.  McKee  of  Wash- 

ington  here? 

MR  McKEE-  Washington  is  a  livestock  county,  but  the  same  con- 
ditions prevail  there  as  elsewhere  in  the  State.  We_  can  get  meu 
enough  to  get  things  into  the  ground,  but  the  trouble  is  to  get  them 
harvested.  I  believe  that  this  spring  we  could  plant  very  close  to 
the  normal  planting  if  we  could  get  enough  hands  to  harvest  it  1 
don't  believe  the  tractor  would  be  of  much  help  m  our  county  unless 
we  can  organize  the  farmers  of  each  locality  into  crews-plant^mg 
crews  threshing  crews,  silo  crews,  and  in  that  way  see  that  each  far- 
mer's'crops  are  cared  for  and  harvested.  We  have  twenty-six  tractors 
now  in  our  county,  and  will  get  more  as  soon  as  it  is  decided  what 
make  is  best  adapted  for  our  county. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  That's  the  way  to  talk;  now  friends  let  us 
hear  from  you.  We  must  use  every  possible  means  to  increase  our 
production,  and  if  the  tractor  can  be  used  to  any  advantage,  by  all 
means  let  us  know  it  and  then  get  in  touch  with  the  Committee  of 
Public  Safety. 
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A  MEMBER:  What  is  the  average  price  of  plowing  farm  land  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  has  there  been  anything  done  to  stabilize  the  price? 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Nothing  has  been  done  in  Pennsylvania;  in 
New  York  they  have  made  some  effort  in  that  direction.  I  have  a  letter 
here  which  I  will  read  you  while  these  gentlemen  are  working  away 
at  this  Resolution. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  There  are  a  number  of  County  Agents  here— 
How  about  Blair  County;  is  Mr.  Dunlap  here? 

MR.  DUNLAP:  T  can  give  practically  the  same  account  as  Mr. 
McKee.  There  is  not  much  opportunity  for  the  tractor  in  our  county, 
and  unless  we  get  some  skilled  help  very  soon  we  cannot  put  in  an 
increased  crop. 

The  CHAIRMAN:   Mr.  Adams  of  Chester  County  here? 

MR.  ADAMS:  I  think  the  same  thing  applies  to  Chester  County 
that  Mr.  Dunlap  and  Mr.  McKee  spoke  of.  I  think  the  tractor  situa- 
tion is  about  the  same. 

The  CHAIRMAN:    Quite  a  number  of  them  in  use? 
MR.  ADAMS:   Yes,  sir. 

A  MEMBER:  I  have  quite  a  large  farm,  and  I  am  anxious  to  put 
m  a  word  for  the  tractor.  Last  year  we  had  about  eighty  acres  in 
corn  but  did  not  grow  wheat-.  I  had  two  boys  at  college;  they  came 
home  and  took  care  of  that  corn,  and  it  grew  fine.  Now,  I  have  been 
asked  to  do  a  great  deal  of  custom  work  with  my  tractor  and  I  am 
here  to  say  that  that  tractor  did  good  work.  I  think  this  custom 
work  could  be  very  profitably  introduced  by  any  one  who  has  a 
tractor. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  T  see  Mr.  McClellan.  What  have  you  to  say  re- 
garding this  tractor  question.  Mr.  McClellan? 

MR.  MrCLELLAN:  I  believe  there  is  a  place  for  the  tractor  not 
only  individually,  but  several  farmers  can  make  use  of  the  same 
tractor  very  advantageously. 

MR.  FENSTERMACHER:  If  the  Committee  of  Public  Snfety 
wants  to  put  some  money  in  tractors  for  exr»erimental  purposes  here 
is  another  use  for  them  :  we  are  aware  that  ninety  per  cent  of  our 
roads  are  dirt  roads,  and  about  the  time  the  farmer  has  most  of  his 
work  to  do,  those  roads  are  in  their  worst  condition.  Now  the  tractor 
in  going  from  one  place  to  another,  can  be  used  to  keen  the  roads  in 
better  shape.  We  are  using  quite  a  number  of  them  in  Lehigh  County 
now,  and  expect  to  use  more  of  them. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  There  is  a  member  of  the  Committep  of  Public 
Safety  here  now.  Let  us  hear  from  you  on  this  subject,  Mr.  Crutch- 
field. 

MR.  CRTTTCHFIELD:  Mr.  Chairman,  I'm  glad  to  have  this  op- 
portunity afforded  me  to  say  a  word.  We  are  all  workin^r  along  the 
same  lines.  Mr.  McSparran  spoke  of  a  bread  line  in  this  country  We 
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must  qualify  that  so  far  as  this  country  is  concerned,  even  if  we  can- 
not do  it  so  far  as  the  countries  abroad  are  concerned. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Yes,  we  can  qualify  it  for  the  present  so  far  as 
our  own  country  is  concerned,  but  I'm  afraid  for.  the  future  unless 
something  is  done,  and  very  quickly,  too. 

MR  CRUTCHFIELD:  I  believe  that  if  we  all  work  together  we 
can  qualifv  it  for  the  future,  too.  One  of  the  speakers  said  something 
about  putting  more  in  the  ground  than  you  will  be  able  to  get  out. 
Now,  we  are  going  to  have  a  big  production,  because  there  is  going 
to  be  a  big  market— a  bigger  market  than  we  have  ever  known,  and 
food  will  be  needed  to  wm  this  war,  and  the  Committee  of  Public 
Safety  will  render  all  the  assistance  in  its  power  to  help  in  this  work, 
and  they  will  be  in  position  to  do  so.  I  am  in  very  close  touch  with 
Washington,  and  am  able  to  tell  you  that  they  are  waking  up  there, 
and  that  the  President  and  Mr.  Hoover  and  the  Cabinet  are  beginning 
to  realize  that  it  is  food  that  is  going  to  win  the  war.  It  is  not  a 
question  now  of  the  differences  in  opinion  as  to  how  things  should  be 
done,  but  of  overcoming  these  differences  and  getting  down  to  work 
to  win  this  war  with  everybody  working  together.  What  must  be  done 
must  be  done  within  the  next  thirty  days,  or  it  will  be  too  late,  and  the 
Public  Safety  Committee  will  stand  behind  you  on  this  tractor  ques- 
tion and  on  every  other  question  that  will  help  solve  this  labor  prob- 
lem. 

A  MEMBER:  I  can't  think  it  will  be  much  credit  to  labor  if  food 
does  win  this  war.  ■      '      "  . 

The  CHAIRMAN:  If  we  get  this  labor  question  open  any  wider, 
I'm  afraid  we  will  fall  in.         .  -  - 

•  PROF.  GARDNER:  While  this  Resolution  Committee  is  going 
on  with  their  work,  I  should  like  to  say  something  on  this  tractor 
question.  I  have  had  some  little  experience  on  the  farm,  and  also  with 
the  tractor.  Now  the  period  in  which  the  farmer  has  most  use  for  his 
horses  is  in  planting  season,  and  to  some  extent  during  the  harvest 
season.  The  rest  of  the  time  the  horses  are  practically  idle,  but  they 
must  be  fed  and  handled  just  the  same.  The  tractor  does  the  work 
of  several  horses,  and  requires  no  care  and  no  feed,  so  wherever  it  is 
possible  to  do  so,  as  a  matter  of  economy  in  food  and  man  power,  I 
would  substitute  the  tractor  for  the  horse.  Of  course,  I  can  see 
where  the  tractor  will  work  well  in  some  communities  and  not  in 
others,  but  wherever  it  is  possible  I  would  substitute  the  machine 
power  for  the  man  power  as  a  matter  of  economy. 

DEAN  WATTS:  I  want  to  announce  that  the  Pennsylvania  State 
College  will  open  a  school  for  instruction  in  the  use  of  tractors,  be- 
ginning next  Monday  morning  at  eight  o'clock.  We  shall  be  glad  to 
give  you  all  the  assistance  in  our  power  and  hope  to  see  at  least  some 
of  you  there. 

Now.  I  want  to  say  that  the  tractor  is  worth  trying,  and  if  the  Com- 
mittee of  Public  Safety  has  any  money  to  spend  in  experimenting 
with  these  machines,  we  shall  be  pleased  to  try  them  out  for  them 
and  do  what  we  can  to  help  to  solve  this  labor  question. 
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The  CHAIRMAN:  As  Mr.  Crutchfield  said  it  is  not  a  question  of 
Avlietliei'  it  is  woi  tli  tlie  money,  or  not ;  it  is  a  question  of  production, 
and  we  must  not  quibble  over  a  little  money  on  tractors.  Try  the 
tractor  out,  and  if  it  can  do  good,  draft  it  into  service. 

MR.  CREASY:  Mr.  McSparran  has  told  us  about  conditions  at 
Washington — that  our  people  are  misinformed  about  conditions  as 
they  actually  are.  Now,  the  fact  is  that  most  of  those  men  at  Wash- 
ington don't  know  anything  about  the  conditions  confronting  us.  I 
am  told  that  there  are  three  actual  farmers  in  the  Senate,  and  six  in 
the  House.  There  are  a  few  more  farm-owning  members,  but  three 
actual  farmers  in  the  Senate  and  six  in  the  House.  Now,  how  are 
our  farmers  going  to  get  anything  like  the  consideration  they  require 
under  such  conditions?  It  looks  to  me  as  though  our  only  chance  is 
through  organization,  such  as  Labor  has.  See  what  they  got  when 
they  presented  their  demands  not  long  ago.  We  have  our  farm  or- 
ganizations, especially  our  Grange.  Now,  the  thing  I  particularly 
wish  to  call  attention  to  is  this ;  wliy  not  make  use  of  these  organiza- 
tions of  ours?  Why  not  get  together  here  and  select  two  members 
from  each  one  of  our  organizations, — our  State  Board,  our  Horticul- 
tural Society,  our  Breeders  of  various  kinds  and  our  Grange,  and 
send  them  down  there  to  represent  us.  I'll  tell  you  why;  it  is  because 
we're  a  set  of  tight-wads,  and  the  result  is  that  we  get  nothing. 

DR.  BECK:  I  just  want  to  make  a  little  suggestion.  I  live  in  an 
industrial  community,  and  during  1916,  we  suffered  a  great  deal  from 
lack  of  labor.  In  1917  we  found  a  good  many  men  whose  hours  of 
labor  did  not  begin  until  after  dinner,  and  I  found  eiglit  who  were 
willing  to  help  us.  I  think  such  men  could  be  found  in  almost  every 
community,  and  it  is  worth  trying.  I  don't  think  these  men  were 
prompted  by  patriotism,  but  they  were  anxious  to  increase  their  earn- 
ings, and  get  their  vegetables  fresh  and  at  a  more  reasonable  rate 
than  they  could  buy  them  in  town.  I  believed  those  of  you  who  live 
near  industrial  centers  will  find  this  suggestion  worth  trying. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  I  think  that  suggestion  should  be  tried  out 
along  with  others.  It  is  one  of  the  cases  where  the  eight-hour  days 
mav  work  out  to  the  other  fellow's  advantasje. 

I  see  that  Resolntion  is  finally  ready.   Will  you  read  it? 

Mr.  Stevenson  took  the  floor  arnl  rpfid  the  .following  Resolution,  as 
prepared  by  the  Committee  appointed: 

"RESOLVED :  That  the  allied  Agricultural  organizations  of  Penn- 
svlvania.  at  this  meeting  of  January  24.  1918.  recommend  to  our 
Federal  law-makers  that  either  a  new  Selective  Service  Act  be  passed, 
or  new  regnlntions  made,  containing  the  following  principles,  vi".: 

That  the  draft  for  armv  and  navy  be  continued  und^r  a  svsfem  of 
fnyl^iio-h  or  parole  rnfil  the  farmers  and  other  indi^st'^i^s  ^^ppia'yrv 
fo-r  the  mnintenance  of  the  militarv  establishment — the  pfl'prtive  oper- 
ation of  the  army  and  the  national  interest,  are  fully  manned." 

A  MEMBER:    I  move  that  this  Resolution  be  adopted.        ^  - 
Tliis  motion  was  properly  seconded. 
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The  CHAIEMAX:  That  is  the  way  we  wanted  it,  isn't  it?  That's 
the  way  we  had  it,  isn't  it? 

A  MEMBER :  That  is  a  very  different  Resolution  from  the  one  that 
was  offered  at  the  State  Board  meeting. 

The  CHAIRMAiSr:  I  don't  care  what  you  did  over  there.  George 
has  learned  a  little  since  he  was  up  there  with  you  fellows.  Any  re- 
marks ?  If  not.  I'll  call  for  the  question. 

The  motion  was  carried  unanimously.        '  . 

The  CHAIRMAN :  Now,  ladies  and  gentlemen :  We  came  here  for 
the  purpose  of  learning  something  and  doing  something  with  regard 
to  the  farm  labor  problem.  I  hope  we  have  accomplished  something, 
and  that  what  we  have  said  and  done  will  iiave  a  proper  effect  on  the 
Committee  of  Public  Safety.  I  thank  the  speakers,  and  every  one  of 
you  who  have  borne  with  me  so  patiently. 

A  MEMBER:  I  think  there  has  been  a  bill  introduced  into  Con- 
gress authorizing  the  Secretary  of  War  to  grant  furloughs  to  men  if 
they  can  be  of  service  elsewhere. 

The  CHAIRMAX:  That  is  just  what  we  have  voted  for.  We  are 
ready  to  adjourn  now ;  the  hour  has  grown  late.  We  will  now  stand 
adjourned. 
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